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Birdcraft Sanctuary 


AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS—FACTS AND PHANTASY 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


HE success or failure of a bird sanctuary, after certain details are ar- 

ranged, depends laigely upon the viewpoint from which it is regarded. 

At first the idea of the creators of this Sanctuary was entirely pro- 
tective—a place where migrants might find shelter and food, and shifting 
all-the-year species find suitable homes. 

Of course, this concentration of bird-life would prove very interesting to 
hird-lovers and bird-students (you see that I make a distinction between the 
two), but the human interest and investigation was to be kept secondary to 
the comfort of the birds themselves. There was to be no moving or baring of 
nests for bird-photography or the hazardous banding of nestlings. 

This policy has been rigidly carried out, and with greater success than had 
been predicted by some bird-chasers! Also, the human. element has adapted 
itself so thoughtfully that the place has become equally a sanctuary for the 
quiet folk who also need to be protected from the bustle of daily affairs, and 
who sit under the trees of the varied to acres, or stroll through the trails 
bordered by wild flowers and ferns, in an atmosphere of complete quiet. 

Yet this quiet is not enough for bird-protection. The fight against enemies 
is keen in proportion to the concentration of the population and must never 
be relaxed. It is for this reason I think that the setting apart of ground for 
sanctuary purposes is of little avail unless a resident warden is in charge and 
a fence affords at least nominal protection against marauders. Sharp-shinned 
and Cooper’s Hawks are always with us, with an extra swoop during the mi- 
grations; while in addition to winged enemies, predacious mammals—foxes, 
opossums, skunks, and weasels—stiive to share the shelter, and cats, always 
cats! Just multiply the 200 that have been taken there during these sixteen 
years by cube root and you will have a formidable army! How did they get 
in? By pussy-footing between the spikes of the fence and dropping from over- 
hanging trees; but they did not get out! 

The constant vigilant care of the warden alone has kept these depredations 
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within bounds and has proved beyond a doubt the futility of unguarded land 
for sanctuary use. “Where the carrion is, there will the Eagles gather” might 
well be applied. 

A detailed diary, kept by the warden, shows that in all probability the high 
tide of both resident and migratory birds has been reached, though it is very 
dangerous to predict what birds may or may not come in. During the past 
year (1929), 3 species are recorded as having nested, with 146 nests resulting. 
Of migrants there were 141 species seen. Comparing the records year by year, 


SUMMER 


we do not expect any great increase in these numbers, but the species vary 
and the migratory season may always bring us some species we have not seen 
before. One thing is certain: this protected center has greatly increased the 
birds nesting in the immediate neighborhood where reasonable protection 
(cats are minus) is given by the householders. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and Wood Thrushes abound, and the lovely 
Mourning Dove, a single pair of which was an object of wonder in my garden 
in 1894, is everywhere common, down to the very town edge. 

While this list has not increased greatly for several years, the number of 
visitors to the Sanctuary and Museum is ever moving upward, 17,000 people 
having come during the past twelve months. These visitors are not the merely 
curious seeking some sort of zoo and inquiring for the Parrots in cages, as was 
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the case frequently in the early years. Troops of Scouts come for aid in passing 
their tests, while classes of school children are eager visitors. Always there 
come men and women for the sight and songs of those birds that they would 
not have the chance to see otherwise. You cannot go bird-hunting in an 
automobile, and as for the wild flowers, the Sanctuary brings back the herbage- 
bordered lanes of horse and buggy days. 

My experience is that the local collection of birds in our cottage Museum, 
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‘Birds Seen in Connecticut,’ is of greater value to the student than would be a 
much larger but mixed collection. Such a local group clarifies the mind about 
the birds of home and is an introduction to study of a wider scope. In the same 
way the finding of local flowers and ferns in their natural habitat will preserve 
for the next generation many species that are becoming nearly extinct. It 
is quite unusual to find within almost town limits the Green Heron nesting 
above a pond filled with water-lilies, on one of whose islands the Red-winged 
Blackbird has its home under a great bush of sweet swamp azalea, while a 
pitcher plant with many flowers lies hidden amid cat-tails and rose mallows, 
and Ducks of many species come and go. It has taken thought, time, and 
not a little money to bring about these results, but, fortunately, Birdcraft 
Sanctuary had an appeal that has furnished all these. 


The Outdoor Inn 
By LAURA FENNER, Plymouth, Ohio 
With Photographs by the Author 
OME, Tiny Tim! Come, Tiny Tim!” The voice carries far in the country 
on a crisp winter morning, and the neighbors, somewhat alarmed, 
hurried out and were to be seen glancing furtively around corners. They 
had grown a bit chary of late about open investigation, for they had been 
tricked so many times by sights and sounds of little consequence coming from 
our dooryard and the vicinity about it. 

But Tiny Tim, the Nuthatch, heard and there was nothing furtive about 
his investigation. Indeed, he rushed right in where angels feared to tread, so 
to speak, and proclaimed his presence with loud ank, ank, anks, and excited 
ick, icks as he skipped down the nearest tree-trunk, his sharp toe-nails making 
prickly sounds as he descended along the rough bark. 

But Tim was not the only bird that heeded the call, for, with a rush of 
wings, Harry and Harriet, the Hairy Woodpeckers, appeared on the scene, ap- 
parently out of thin air, and close upon their heels came their small cousins, 
the Downies. 

Hoarse little voices informed me that the Chickadees had heard, too, and, 
noting a sharp chirp, I looked up to behold the elfin figure of Peto, the Tit- 
mouse, bobbing about in an agitated manner as though fearful the food-supply 
would not hold out until he had had his share. 

To add further to the anxieties of the Titmouse, and with good reason, too, 
four belated Jays rushed screaming in upon the scene of action, and breakfast 


at the farm was now well under way. 


TINY TIM, A FAVORITE GUEST 
(404) 
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For 365 days each year my restaurant is open to the bird public from earliest 
dawn until late dusk. It is, I might add, of the popular self-serve variety, so 
I am by no means compelled to stay back of the counter all those hours, day in 
and out, which is most fortunate, for I have several other jobs that demand 
considerable time. But it is necessary frequently to go out with fresh supplies, 
and when I do it is gratifying to feel the high esteem in which I am held by 
my patrons. The much-quoted, but never satisfactorily proved, adage con- 
cerning the circuitous route to a man’s heart may be applied in all truth to a 
bird, for practically the only way to gain the confidence and love of a bird is 
through his stomach. 

There is no more gratifying as well as profitable outdoor pastime than mak- 
ing friends with the birds and encouraging them to make themselves at home 
on our premises. Winter is the easiest time to attract the birds. Their natural 
food-supply is limited, and weather conditions frequently make it almost 
impossible for them to find the scantiest rations. Consequently, many valuable 
birds starve to death each winter. 

Tiny Tim is my first love, and therefore my favorite. Because of him the 
whole Nuthatch family have come to be first in my affections. Tim and his 
little wife are always together. Whenever I hear Tim’s insistent clatter and 
spy him just above my head, I know that Mrs. Tim is not many feet away. She 
always lets Tim do the announcing, but her sharp eyes are on the lookout for 
the peanuts she knows Tim will wheedle from me. 

Tim’s favorite stunt is catching nutmeats tossed up to him. No matter 
how poor my aim may be, he seldom misses a nut, although he is obliged many 
times to make some very eccentric moves to gain his ends. Mrs. Tim tries 
hard to emulate her agile husband, but her wild dashes through space are 
fruitless. Nevertheless, she is always rewarded for her efforts by several shelled 
peanuts placed in a convenient niche, from which she carries them away, one 
at a time. Little Tim likes to perch on my hand, and there, with deliberation, 
he may select the very largest kernel first and fly with it into a tree, where, 
placing it with a deft jab into a bark crevice, he proceeds to pick the meat apart. 

Some time ago I fastened a feeding-tray on the sill just outside my bedroom 
window. Birds are very disce.ning and the new place at once became a popular 
little restaurant. When fall came I took the screen from the window, and one 
morning, before going downstairs, I scattered a number of peanuts on the 
bed, which is close to the window. An kour or so later I went upstairs to in- 
vestigate and found every peanut had vanished. I knew, of course, that the 
Nuthatches had made trip after trip for them. After that I kept a good supply 
inside, and soon the Tufted Titmice and Chickadees began coming in. The 
Nuthatches were rather peevish when they found their private dining-room 
was invaded, but so long as there was n» shortage of food they tolerated the 
other visitors, although rather coldly. 

As soon as cold weather was established, the Tree Sparrows and Juncos, 
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true winter birds from the north, found the various feeding-pans scattered 
about on the tree-trunks and window-ledges, and, to my surprise, almost at 
once they discovered the food-supply in the room upstairs. To me it seemed 
quite wonderful that these little visitors, who spend scarcely a third of the 
year with us, should be so fearless. Indeed, they are not nearly so nervous as 
the birds that stay with us the year around, which does not speak so well for 
human beings in general, for where the Tree Sparrows spend the summer 
folks are few and far between. 

Every morning I am awakened by one or any number of sounds. It may be 
Downy Woodpecker emitting a loud 
penk! as he alights on the sill, and, 
after surveying the immediate land- 
scape, sets up a series of tippity taps 
as he attacks the suet fastened there. 
Nearly every bird, before it enters the 
room, gives some signal of its ap- 
proach, after which it hops inside and 
begins skipping about thither and yon 
over me as I lie very, very still indeed. 
They seem never to have any fear of 
me, so lifeless do I appear to them, I 
presume. Frequently their curiosity 
will bring them up very close to my 
face, where they fairly look me out of 
countenance. Sometimes it is hard to 
repress a laugh, so seriously do they 
scrutinize me. A laugh, of course, 
would be fatal. In fact, I believe a 
smile would send them scurrying out 
the window. 

In very cold weather I place a dish 

THE TITMOUSE BREAKFASTS ON SUET of cracked corn on the bed; thus shel- 
tered from the cold blasts they may 

eat in comfort. Nearly every bird that frequents my dooryard, excepting the 
English Sparrows, takes advantage of this luxury. Numerous and bold as the 
English Sparrows are, they never presume to come inside, and for this I am 
very thankful, although*I have nothing whatever against the little fellows, and 
I get a great deal of pleasure watching their queer antics, which pay many 
times over for the food they consume. In cold weather, dozens of birds enter 
my room every day, but they might well be angels from Heaven for all the 
trace they leave of their visits. Never a foot-mark or other trace do they leave, 
only a sadly diminished food-supply which convinces me they are earthly after all. 

Every winter finds at least one Song Sparrow patronizing the cafeteria, and 
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he is not at all backward about asserting his rights. When he hops inside the 
window and deliberately settles himself in the center of the dish of cracked 
corn, he lets it be known to all and sundry that anyone enters that window 
only over his dead body. 

There the saucy little butter-ball sits, and when a bird of any description 
alights on the sill outside he sets up such a blood-curdling clatter as to keep 
all other prospective diners away. When he has had his fill, and not until 
then, he will flit away and let the others have their turn. It is the same way 
on the food-shelf outside the living-room window. Here competition is very 
brisk, for the English Sparrows rather feel that this shelf belongs to them. 
They are disillusioned in this belief, however, when the one lone Song Sparrow 
arrives, for with wild dashes in 
every direction, swearing volubly 
the while, the shelf is soon cleared 

-for a few seconds at least—then 
he must repeat the strenuous act. 

The Cardinals do not come to 
dine until the winter settles in, then 
they are to be seen almost any hour 
of the day. Usually they are the 
last birds to be seen as the day 
closes, and they are the first I hear 
in the gray of morning when they 
arrive for their breakfast. My Car- 
dinals enjoy cracked corn very 
much, but their strong beaks are 
perfectly capable of cracking the 
whole grains which they shell from 
the corn-ears fastened on long 
spikes which in turn are fastened DOWNIE TAKES HIS CORN ON THE COB 
on trees. For dessert the Cardinals 
fly to the bittersweet vines on the porch for berries, or to the honeysuckle 
vines on the garden-posts where cling delicious-looking little blue berries. 

That my birds recognize me wherever we chance to meet is easily proved. 
A little woods a half mile from the house is one of my favorite tramping-grounds. 
Here live many of the birds that dine in my dooryard. As soon as I enter the 
woods, the Nuthatches or Chickadees or Titmice are sure to spy me. Before I 
have taken many steps along the winding brook my escort of winged guards 
is many. A well-filled pocket of peanuts is a necessity if I do not want to 
disappoint a large number of my bird comrades. 

Living in the country, of course, I have Quail boarders, too. Some years 
not so many, again a covey of twenty to thirty frequently visit the trees in 
the dooryard underneath which they find the wheat placed there for them. 
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When they learn where they may find food there is no trouble whatever in 
enticing them. 
No winter is complete without a Red-bellied Woodpecker or two. They 


me until late spring. It is a day of great rejoicing when I hear cha, cha, cha, 
coming loudly from the old locust tree. Then I know my first Red-bellied 
Woodpecker has just arrived and discovered that his special delicacy (cracked 
nuts) is on the menu. 

Last winter, two Flickers decided to stay with me. To say they made them- 
selves at home would be putting it mildly. When they alighted on the 
window-sill to partake of suet, it sounded as though someone had plunked 
down a bag of lead, and when they attacked the suet, the casual observer 
might be led to believe a riveting machine was at work outside. But I was very 
proud of my Flickers and did everything to make it pleasant for them. 

The Blue Jays, gorgeous clowns, provide unbounded entertainment through- 
out the winter. They like to hoard surplus food. One fellow used as a cache a 
Robin’s nest of the summer before, thereby exploding the axiom “as useless as 
a last-year’s bird-nest.’”” When the lawn was not frozen, the Jays took advan- 
tage of this condition and worked for hours at a time burying kernels of corn. 
They would pick up from five to twelve grains, fly to the ground and deposit 
their load in a little heap, then proceed to bury it, grain by grain, inserting it 
deep into the ground with their beaks and piling grass and bits of sod over the 
top. I had expected to have a corn-field in my front yard when spring came, 
but the Jays had no such expectation, for after a few days they would unearth 
their treasures and eat them. 

Even the dweller in town or city may hope to lure birds to his premises. 
If he has a tree or two, some bushes, or just a post on which to fasten food, he 
will be surprised by the number that will, in time, come to him. It is not hard 
to please the birds in the matter of food, for they are thankful for whatever 
we attempt to add to their fare. But to make a real success of bringing them 
to us and helping them to survive the cold weather, we must give them plenty 
of hearty food, such as cracked corn, suet, shelled peanuts, and cracked nuts; 
of these, I supply them with all they want and I am never without numerous 


bird companions. 


Hunting Goldfinches and Redpolls with a Camera 
By LOWELL A. MULLEN, Pullman, Wash. 


With Photographs by the Author 


N OCTOBER, 1929, I noticed a patch of sunflowers, about an acre in 
extent, on the farm of the State College of Washington. Helianthus 
seeds being in demand as a possible temptation to some expected Evening 
Grosbeak visitors, the patch was investigated. To my surprise, it was teeming 
with Goldfinches, and, to make things more interesting, they were quite tame; 
many times they fed within 10 to 12 feet of me. 
They were certainly enjoying the sunflowers. The cup-like depression back 
of the flower-heads made a convenient place to roost while cracking the seeds. 


GOLDFINCH AND SUNFLOWER 
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Many of the birds seemed to delight in grasping the rim of the sunflower head 
with their feet and swinging down so they could eat from the under side. Usu- 
ally, if a seed was dropped it was pursued to the ground and recaptured. The ole 
noise made in breaking the seed-coats was audible for a distance of several 
yards. It was amusing 
to see a bird take a 
large seed in his bill 
and squeeze it with 
short, vigorous move- 
ments until the seed- 
coat split. There was 
very little fighting, and 
that was not of a violent 
nature. They seemed 
to be continually talk- 
ing among themselves 
and, except for an oc- 
casional startled out- 
burst, the conversation 
had a note of well- 
being and sleepy con- 
tent. At fairly short in- 
tervals the flock would 
take flight and execute 
some mass maneuvers 
above the plot. There is 
a row of maple trees, 
about 200 yards distant, 
which seemed to be a 
favorite objective dur- 
ing many of the periodic 
short flights. Appar- 
ently the birds did not 
care to stop eating long 
enough to fly farther. 
The following week 
we went back to resume 
observations and to se- 
cure pictures, if possible. The birds were still tame, hungry, and happy. Our 
camera was a 4 x 5 with a 6.3 lens and double-extension bellows. After focusing 
on a plump, promising flower-head at a distance of 3% feet, a string was 
attached to the release and run to a point 25 feet away. Meanwhile the birds 
had moved to the other end of the patch. I took up my position at the end of 
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the string, and my wife made a detour around the birds to drive them back. 
They resented her intrusion with little chirps of disgust as they flew a short 
way ahead. In a few minutes several were near the ‘trap.’ The camera in- 
spired no fear, unless they alighted in front of the lens, and then they left 
hurriedly. Several fed within 8 feet of me as I lay on the ground. However, 
we managed to get two exposures during the following hour. The light was 
good, so I used Commercial cut films with 1/25th second exposure at /.8. 
Both negatives were successful. 
Several trips were made later and 
more pictures attempted. The ob- 
servations were always interesting 
and satisfactory, but pictures were 
hard to get at close range. The 
birds simply refused to stop in front 
of the ‘glass eye.’ The ones that did 
happen to make a mistake and came 
to the flower in focus left so hur- 
riedly that before I could make up 
my mind to ‘shoot’ they were gone. 
They flew all around the machine 
and walked between the tripod legs, 
but the lens was too much for their 
nerve. Their fear was not quite so 
great when the camera was pointed 


toward a sunflower head on the , 
ground. However, the background ‘ 
then gave very little contrast, so - 
after a fair shot for a record we gave ‘ 


up this part of our efforts. 

Some weeks later a blind was 
moved out and a ‘plant’ made 3 feet 
in front. Results were slightly better 
but, due to a lack of time, its full possibilities were never developed. We still 
used our teamwork to speed up the arrival of the birds. It was quite interest- 
ing to sit in the blind and watch them through holes as, talking, they bustled 
around cracking seeds. They seemed still somewhat afraid of the lens, although 
they could scarcely see it. 

It was January before we got out there again. I was rather skeptical about 
finding the birds there because considerable snow had fallen, and several small 
flocks of Goldfinches, as well as Redpolls, had been seen near our home. It 
seemed as though the band had split up. Much to my delight, there were 
several birds of both kinds feeding in their old haunts. Many had gone but 
enough remained to make observations worth while. They were feeding most 
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A CATNIP FEAST 
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heavily in the taller growth so I moved the blind down there and got inside. 
In a few minutes several birds were feeding in the snow about 6 feet in front. 
Many of them seemed to prefer to locate the holes made by dropping seeds 
and then dig them out of the snow rather than pick them out of the flower- 
heads. Their motions proved to me that birds can stand on their heads. 

A few days later a friend showed me a picture he had taken of Redpolls 
feeding on catnip. There were some specimens of this mint near our house so 
we placed one 3 feet in front of the blind. The plant was held upright by 
being tied to a short stick nailed to a wooden base. This base was then cov- 
ered with snow and some sunflower and mint seeds scattered about. I focused on 
the mint-top while my wife started the drive. There were only a few birds in 
the patch at the time, but they were extremely accommodating and came to the 
blind. In five minutes they were scolding and fighting on the catnip. Both 
Redpolls and Finches resented one another individually and collectively. It 
was rather difficult to find a period of quiescence of sufficient length to permit 
an exposure. The illumination was not very good but some fair pictures were 


obtained. 


Bird-Lore’s Thirty-first Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 27 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census-taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown too large. Preference will be given to those which 
follow prescribed rules most carefully and appear most representative of the 
winter bird-life of the locality in which they were made. Lists of the compara- 
tively few species that come to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but 
an hour or two are usually very far from representative. A census-walk should 
last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can 
then cover more of the different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure 
a list more indicative of the birds present. Each report must cover one day 
only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who 
have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it 
should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into cne census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Birp-LorE, 1921-30, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given bclow. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 

Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 
1;... Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James Gates and JOHN Rann. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-LoreE, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—]. T. NicuHots. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XLIV. THE KINGFISHERS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey { 


BELTED KINGFISHER 


The familiar Belted Kingfisher as a species has a wide range from northern 
North America to northern South America. It is divided into two subspecies 
of which the ranges are as follows: 

The Eastern Belted Kingfisher (Sireptoceryle alcyon alcyon) breeds in 
eastern and central North America, north to northwestern Mackenzie, northern 
Manitoba, central Quebec, southern Labrador, and Newfoundland; south to 
western Texas, the Gulf Coast of the United States, and southern Florida; west 
to the Great Plains in North Dakota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma; and east to 
the Atlantic Coast. It winters from Massachusetts, southern Ontario (casu- 
ally), Ohio, Illinois, and Nebraska, south through eastern Mexico (west to 
Chihuahua), Yucatan, Central America, and the West Indies, to Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Venezuela, and northern Colombia; and also to the Bermuda 
Islands. Accidental in the Azores and in Ireland. 

The Northwestern Kingfisher (Sirepioceryle alcyon caurina) breeds from 
northern Alaska and Yukon Territory, south to south-central California, west 
to the Pacific Coast, and east to the Rocky Mountains. It winters from south- 
ern British Columbia to western Mexico in southern Lower California, the 
Tres Marias Islands, Sinaloa, and Durango. 

In many of the more northern localities the species remains occasionally 
during mild winters where normally it moves south owing to the freezing up 
of the streams and other bodies of water which are its source of food-supply. 

In the migration tables given below the records of the Northwestern King- 
fisher are marked with an asterisk (*). All the remaining records refer to the 


eastern subspecies. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


: TV Number Average date of Earliest date of 
LOCALITY of years ouin ane spring arrival 
NG ah 3 tai amine etwas | 4 March 26 Rare in winter 
Weaverville, N. C................0. 3 March 23 March 11, 1895 
Ll a eee | 18 March 27 Occasional in winter 
Morgantown, W. Va....... Dakotas: 4 March 31 March 21, 1918 
Washington, D. C..... Se ee ee 32 March 21 Rare in winter 
Cambridge, Md..... A ae eee RE eee 9 March 22 February 24, 1920 
NS er eee 15 March 26 Rare in winter 
Renovo, Pa....... re Ne eae OS REE Fe 26 April 1 February 22, 1899 
IN a6 Sp day cic ele soedecce nee 9 March 31 March 22, 1903 
SN aos ds aredmskene canned 8 March 29 March 3, 1917 
res cere 5 March 19 February 22, 1922 
4 Le rere ee 21 March 28 Rare in winter 
SN SS eer eee 21 April 13 March 109, 1893 
Acc. January, 1921 


tIn_the compilation of the migration tables in this article, the writer has been greatly aided by Miss 
May Thacher Cooke. - 
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LOCALITY 


Plattsburg, DP itdnckis cvodnieaeeeen 
Ge Wiis s vs cosy sicsas sep eeu 
Rochester, N = 
Nokes ckdladdand need 
et re er 
| er ere ere te 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass............. 
SOO 
MS ss 5.2 aru'e.s.0 »cad dg amaiees 
Rutland, Vt......... 


ji US rere 
Portland, Maine 
Phillips, Maine. .. 
Orono, Maine. . ny 
Machias, RE oo ne a 
Montreal, RPO ree er en 
RIS 6 5.5.06 5+ dit.vien a bdeenss cee 
Godbout, Que... . 
Scotch Lake, N. B......... 
eS eee 
Alberton, P. E.I...... 
Helena, Ark........ pias 
Bowling Green, Ky....... , 
2 PE pyre ree 

Kansas City, Mo... 
oS ON Eee 
Odin, Ill 


CI Sa on a aie oe 
Bloomington, Ind.......... 
Richmond, Ind...... 
EES EE ne a arr 
Columbus, Ohio............. 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 
Oberlin, Ohio....... 
Vicksburg, Mich. . 
ME I 5% cov eed csscnadden 

PE I eds ccicseccccaskeseceet 


Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 
London, Ont. . 
Toronto, Ont 


Iowa City, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa......... 


meee, We... ..... 
EI ona ck cde aah aa cea ares 


LaCrosse, Wis 


Stevens Point, Wis...................| 


Lanesboro, Minn............. 
Minneapolis, Minn................... 
DE IR, 6 nb os ko nscceccvdeace 
I oo esas tne kas whens 


NG. 51 a9. Sas cewisnedeh se anyen 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


N 
NOW RW COOOD HW 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


April 15 
April 14 
April 6 
April 6 
March 27 
April 7 
March 8 
March 31 
April 6 
April 14 
April 24 
April 18 


April 11 
April 19 
April 24 
April 22 
April 22 
April 29 
May 4 
May 8 
April 28 
April 23 
April 25 
March 10 
March 15 
March 1:7 
March 19 
April 6 
March 29 
April 1 
March 18 
March 11 
March 16 
March 15 
March 19 
March 25 
March 29 
March 18 
April 3 


April 21 
April 2 
April 10 
April 18 
March 26 
March 28 
April 2 


April 2 
April 5 
April 2 
April 14 
March 23 
April 6 
April 13 
March 28 
March 16 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 10, 1923 
March 27, 1921 
March 21, 1917 
March 16, 1921 
February 23, 1903 
March 19, 1912 
Rare in winter 
March 25, 1911 
Two records, Jan. 
April 4, 1921 
April 12, 1905 
March 26, 1920 
Acc. January 21, 1910 
March 28, 1908 
April 7, 1911 
April 7, 1910 
April 6, 1918 
April 18, 1917 
April 21, 1895 
April 24, 1901 
May 5, 1888 
April 22, 1903 
April 6, 1892 
April 17, 1889 ° 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
February 25, 1884 
March 10, 1923 
March 17, 1912 
March 13, 1893 
March 11, 1920 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
February 13, 1915 
March 8, 1910 
Rare in winter 
March 20, 1914 
Acc. January 14, 1901 
April 11, 1925 
Rare in winter 
March 6, 1894 
April 5, 1892 
Rare in winter 
March 7, 1923 
March 18, 1917 
Acc. Feb. 13, 1926 
Rare in winter 
March 16, 1919 
March 11, 1926 
April 1, 1910 
Rare in winter 
March 24, 1920 
March 23, 1921 
Rare in winter 


February 7, 1918 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number ss | a elt . 
LOCALITY dree | “appa | Sate ee of 
Red Cloud, Neb 10 March 31 | Rare in winter 
Valentine, Neb. . 5 April 3 | March 3, 1894 
Vermilion, S. D 6 April 3 | March 22, 1925 
Dell Rapids, S. D 4 April 7 March 23, 1926 
Charlson, N. D. 3 April 15 April 5, 1921 
Margaret, Man II April 18 April 1, 1910 
Aweme, Man. 12 April 26 April 11, 1910 
Reaburn, Man 4 April 29 April 22, 1901 
Indian Head, Sask 9 May 8 April 22, 1906 
Eastend, Sask 15 May 1 April 23, 1914 
Denver, Colo. . ‘ 6 April 12 Rare in winter 
*Yellowstone Park, Wyo... 3 April 15 Rare in winter 
*Rathdrum, Idaho 5 April 22 April 9, 1908 
*Bozeman, Mont 5 April 5 March 26, 1916 
*Great Falls, Mont... 5 April 23 April 13, 1919 
pO ene 5 May 7 April 25, 1908 
<8 ee 5 May 17 May 12, 1916 
*Seattle, Wash..... 4 March 14 Rare in winter 
. <P rear 5 March 23 Rare in winter 
*Okanagan Landing, B. C 6 March 28 Rare in winter 


~Kowak River, Alaska 


| May 21, 1899 


FALL MIGRATION 


2 — 


Number 
LOCALITY ime | Sppeet | igen 
record =| 
Alberton, P. E. I 5 September 21 October 10, 1899 
Scotch Lake, N. B 3 October 23 November 5, 1902 
Montreal, Que 10 October 6 October 23, 1910 
Phillips, Maine 9 October 4 October 17, 1907 
i Portland, Maine 12 | September 27 October 13, 1906 
i St. Johnsbury, Vt 11 October 7 November 9, 1918 
i Wells River, Vt 10 October 9 November 23, 1923 
\ Boston, Mass 13 November 3 December 13, 1913 
Providence, R. I 13 October 30 December 2, 1911 
j Hartford, Conn 30 November 4 December 26, 1910 
| Rochester, N. Y 13 October 13 November 13, 1919 
Watertown, N. Y 5 October 3 October 31, 1920 
Ballston Spa, N. Y 8 October 12 October 22, 1921 
New York City II October 23 Rare in winter 
Elizabeth, N. J 6 November 21 | December 15, 1918 
Beaver, Pa. 4 November 19 November 28, 1901 
Renovo, Pa 22 October 22 November 30, 1900 
Washington, D. C. 8 November 7 Rare in winter 
Ottawa, Ont. 42 October 13 November 26, 1885 
Toronto, Ont. . 9 October 12 November 3, 1903 
Acc. Dec. 26, 1897 
Sault Sainte Marie, Mich : 9 October 4 | October 16, 1920 
Detroit, Mich 12 October 26 December 4, 1921 
Oberlin, Ohio 6 October 13 October 21, 1907 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 5 November 9 Rare in winter 
Richmond, Ind 7 | October 31 Rare in winter 
Bloomington, Ind 3 November 7 Rare in winter 
Chicago, IIl...... } 11 October 14 November 20, 1904 
Rantoul, Ill. . 7 October 10 October 27, 1911 
Minneapolis, Minn. II October 21 November 25, 1925 
RMU PEMD so. ons vc vcecctewscn 7 November 16 Rare in winter 
re eee II October 20 November 12, 1894 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number ' 
LOCALITY due | <ppees | ieees 

IR oo hol 2s 5 5 oe tarda gees 7 November 4 Rare in winter 

Keokuk, Iowa ail eee ers | 5 October 22 Rare in winter 
Gee Mver, AMER. 0.055 ccc ccc. September 2, 1898 
*Bozeman, Mont....... ak neat coke 4 October 3 October 6, 1916 
*Yellowstone Park, Wyo.............. 4 October 26 Rare in winter 

PM nc or oan auceve chews as 5 September 12 | September 20, 1925 

Aweme, Man.. esa Ree Pe 18 October 7 October 12, 1916 

Hays, Kans. . 5 October 25 November 21, 1919 


RINGED KINGFISHER 
The Ringed Kingfisher (Streptoceryle torquata torquata) is resident in north- 
ern Mexico, and south through Central America and South America to 
Argentina. It is also of accidental occurrence on the Rio Grande in central 
southern Texas. 
TEXAS KINGFISHER 
The Texas Kingfisher (Chloroceryle americana septentrionalis) is resident 
from southern Mexico so southern Texas and southern Arizona. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Belted Kingfisher (S/reptoceryle alcyon, upper figures).—Judged by human 
standards, the female Belted Kingfisher is more brightly colored than her mate. 
That is, she has a breast-band and sides of rufous, markings which are lacking 
in the male and which might be imagined to make her more conspicuous. Since, 
however, the young male shows traces of rufous on his sides and in the gray 
of his breast and loses these markings at maturity, their absence may possibly 
be considered to represent a more advanced state of plumage. In the young 
female, also, there is an increased amount of rufous but the young of both 
sexes in their nestling plumage are respectively so like’ the adults that the 
sexes of young birds can readily be distinguished. 

Texas Kingfisher (Sireploceryle americana septentrionalis, lower figures).— 
In this small Kingfisher it is the male that wears the rufous mark, from which 
we may conclude either that standards vary among Kingfishers or that 
they have none at all. The great Ringed Kingfisher (Sireptoceryle torquata), 
about double the size of our Belted Kingfisher, and bearing a general resem- 
blance to it in color, has the abdomen rufous in both sexes, so if this marking 
has any meaning it is of specific rather than general significance. 

The Texas Kingfisher shows more variation with age than the Belted species. 
The young male lacks the rufous breast of the adult and has the green breast- 
band of the female, bordered, however, with buffy more widely behind than 
before. In life this difference would readily pass unnoticed, 


Motes from Field and Study 


From a Window in Winter 


We have had much interest in watching 
some of our winter birds for the last three 
months in a quiet street of Montclair. There 
is a bit of woods at one side of the house 
which has a tiny brook running through 
when the season has not been too dry, as 
the last has. 

It is a sheltered spot and the birds find 
much to their liking there. We have hung 
suet out for them and placed a small feeding- 
station in a tree. So far we have entertained 
Chickadees and Nuthatches, Downy Wood- 
peckers, Juncos, White-throated and White- 
crowned Sparrows, Brown Creepers, and, at 
rare intervals, the Ruby- and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets. 

The last time I saw them, about February 
I, 1930, there was too noisy and rough a 
crowd for them about the feeding-place, and 
they soon flew away. These were Blue Jays, 
Starlings, English Sparrows and squirrels— 
four of them. The latter, I am sorry to say, 
are a nuisance, difficult to cope with, particu- 
larly as I am not able to run out and chase 
them away. Making a noise or trying to 
‘shoo’ them from a window does not even 
make them turn around; they just seem to 
sit tighter and feed harder. When I throw 
things at them (as I have done in my ex- 
asperation), they watch them land and run 
quickly to see what I have thrown out for 
them to eat! Then they return to the feeding- 
place again, and, of course, the birds cannot 
get anything as long as they are there, and 
they are there a good deal. 

One visitor that came on December 12 
made me open my eyes wide and rub them. 
I could scarcely believe I was seeing a beauti- 
ful, plump Brown Thrasher. I had never 
heard of their wintering north or remaining 
after October. I think he must have re- 
mained about the place for a full hour, not 
eating the seeds or suet, but rummaging 
around the base of trees and shrubs where 
leaves had lodged, tossing the leaves hither 


and yon with a mighty sweep of his long bill, 
looking for and evidently finding insects 
and grubs that had crawled under the leaves 
for their long winter sleep. I have watched 
in vain for him since, so I think he must 
have gone south. 

(Later: The Brown Thrasher has not gone 
south. He visited us again for a short time 
on January 8. My question, whether they 
had been known to winter north, was an- 
swered when I read in Brrp-Lore’s Christ- 
mas Census that one had been seen in Des 
Moines, Iowa, December 22, 1929.) 

One Fox Sparrow came to us on January 
17 and has been here nearly every day since. 
A White-crowned Sparrow comes occasion- 
ally and a Tree Sparrow came, for the 
afternoon only, about February 5. I have 
not seen him since. 

A very unwelcome visitor came on January 
23 when the ground was covered with snow 
and the feeding birds (of which there were 
quite a number) showed up very distinctly. 
A Blue Jay, from the top of a tree, gave two 
sharp calls—in an instant the small birds 
had disappeared. 

Something had frightened them and, look- 
ing for the cause, I sawa large, dark bird with 
sweeping wings and spreading tail swoop 
down through the trees and light on the wil- 
low directly back of the feeding-station. The 
only other living creature in sight was a gray 
squirrel who had scrambled to the side of 
the tree away from the bird and hung there, 
upside down, sprawled out flat, as motionless 
as if carved on the tree. 

The bird was a Sharp-shinned Hawk, I am 
sure, although he only rested about a minute. 
I am glad he got nothing—although I could 
spare some or all of the noisy English 
Sparrows. 

This is a record of birds seen from my 
window, and we are fairly close to the street. 
Being somewhat of a ‘shut-in’ this winter, 
it has been a great pleasure to have these 
feathery friends to watch.—ALIcE MAUDE 
Cox, Montclair, N. J. 
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Notes from Field and Study 


Birds and the Drought 


I believe the very unusual and severe 
drought which most of the Middle Atlantic 
States have ‘suffered during the past seven 
months has caused widespread suffering 
among the birds. 

One unusual case is that of a Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird. A friend of mine, 
who lives in Blacksburg, Va., told me that 
one of these birds had been regularly visiting 
a box of petunias on her front porch. One 
very hot day, last August, she noticed the 
little fellow fluttering feebly among the blos- 
soms, and in a few seconds he fell down 
among them. She picked him up, and, thinking 
he was suffering from thirst, filled one of the 
petunia blossoms half full of water and 
offered it to him. He drank greedily, clinging 
to one of her fingers and making no effort to 
escape. After several good drinks he seemed 
greatly refreshed and flew away. 

On October 2 I was very much surprised 
to discover a Woodcock sitting on my lawn 
not 20 feet from the window of my living- 
room. He was very busy feeding on earth- 
worms in the soft ground which had been 
regularly watered, and paid little attention 
to children who were playing within 20. feet 
of him. This was the first opportunity I had 
ever had to watch a Woodcock feeding. He 
would takea few steps, pause, teetera moment 
like a Sandpiper, turn his head sidewise much 
as a Robin does, and, after listening intently 
for a few seconds, he would then push his 
long bill deep down into the ground and keep 
it in this position for a minute or two at a 
time. He was apparently feeling for earth- 
worms with his bill and eating them without 
taking them out of the ground. 

It was about 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
when 1 first saw this bird, and when dark- 
ness came, an hour later, he was still feeding. 
Once a child came within 10 feet of him, 
but he merely slipped back in the flowers 
and in several minutes came out and re- 
sumed his feast on the earthworms. 

These birds are seldom seen around Wash- 
ington, and I feel sure that this one actually 
coming into the city was due to scarcity of 
food brought on by the drought.—Y. E. 
Booker, Washington, D. C. 
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Back-Yard Ornithology 


For about two years I have kept a com- 
plete record of the birds seen within a re- 
stricted area of 5 acres around the house. 
The results show what a surprising number 
can be attracted with little effort, and anyone 
can make a sanctuary of his place, be it large 
or small, by lessening the birds’ enemies and 
providing cover, water, and food in the way 
of berry-producing shrubs and other fare 
placed out for them. It has been pointed out 
that the future problem is not so much keep- 
ing people from shooting birds as it is 
preserving their haunts. Therefore, you can 
help the birds by providing a safe place to 
nest and to stop during the migrations, and 
in turn they will provide you endless enjoy- 
ment as well as economic benefits by destroy- 
ing insects. 

I have seen a total of 93 species in less 
than two years on this little strip of land 
just outside the town limits. This is over 
60 per cent of the birds of this vicinity. 
Such shy birds as the Woodcock find shelter 
in one corner where the ground is soft. You 
might search the swamps for hours without 
finding him, yet I can find him almost any 
time only 300 yards from the house. This 
little bit of woodland has contributed its 
share to the list of the vicinity. 

On August 30, 1929, I saw a Golden- 
winged Warbler—the first record for this 
vicinity. On July 21, 1930, I observed an 
immature Towhee which, as far as I am 
aware, is the first summer record for this 
bird in central North Carolina. If there are 
other records I would like to know of them. 

However, the most interesting of my 
back-yard acquaintances are among the 
commoner birds. For three summers a 
female Summer Tanager, which I tamed, has 
returned to rear her brood and eat from my 
hand. She is absolutely fearless, and I have 
learned many things from her about the 
habits of this distinctive southern species. 
I can tell instantly the difference between the 
tame Tanager and other female Tanagers 
that come to the feeding-station. She looks 
different, for, as with humans, birds have 
individuality which makes their study all 
the more interesting. 
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Scarcely a day passes that I do not learn 
something new about birds in my back yard, 
and you can never tell when some unusual 
visitor will appear. It is interesting to note 
that of the 38 Warblers, our least-known 
birds, which are known to North Carolina 
(many of which have been recorded only 
once or twice), I have seen 21 on this little 
strip of land alone. These are just some 
of the possibilities of back-yard ornithology. 
There is more in my back yard than could 
be learned in a lifetime. Why not encourage 
the birds about your premises? Then you 
will not have to go on long journeys to see 
birds but can observe them in your spare 
moments at home.—EuGENE Opum, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Incidents of the Air 


One morning, early last spring, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., I was attracted by a great com- 
motion and terrifying noise going through 
the air. Opening my balcony doors, to my 
great surprise and delight I saw the much- 
heralded Zeppelin, the ‘Los Angeles,’ com 
ing over the bay in all her majesty. 

I was fascinated to see the great airship 
gliding over the villa roof. It was hard to 
believe, I said to myself, that Jules Verne’s 
dream should have come so true—the con- 
quering of the air. As I retired from the 
balcony, sitting down with the view of the 
sea before me, I was meditating on this great 
event when I was held by the sight of a flock 
of Gulls that had cleared the way for the air- 
monster and were now flying about in 
despair, as though seeking safety from the 
seeming intruder. 

One Gull evidently lost its way and, to my 
delight, found rest by perching on the railing 
of my balcony. I kept very quiet so as not to 
disturb this tired and frightened bird, waiting 
to see the Gull return to the bay for another 
cooling dip. Suddenly another incident 
occurred, more remarkable than the first. 

A Mockingbird in my palmetto tree flew 
deliberately upon the back of the Gull, 
thinking it, no doubt, a soft feathered rest- 
ing-place. So securely did the Mockingbird 
settle down on the back of the Gull that it 
did not seem disturbed by the spreading of 


the wings of the Gull. It remained on the 
back for its first airplane ride. 

Reaching for my field-glasses, I watched 
the Mockingbird, unaccustomed to the sea, 
coming back with an experience that other 
birds had not known. Possibly the story of 
this adventure was related to the male bird 
who was watching the nest. At any rate, 
the chirping seemed more lively, as if the 
children in the palmetto tree were especially 
delighted at the thrilling adventure of the 
mother. 

It seems to me that a pretty fairy-tale for 
bedtime stories could be created out of this 
incident for the delight of children who are 
so eager to hear unusual tales, and who 
could be assured that this time it was a 
‘really, truly true story.—Mrs. CHARLES 
R. WititaMs, Princeton, N. J. 


Concerning Wood Ducks 


How large an acorn can a Wood Duck 
swallow? A large white oak at the foot of 
my lawn at Stamford, Conn., overhangs the 
river, and Wood Ducks and Mallards are 
now coming to dive or puddle for the acorns 
which drop into the water. These acorns 
are three-quarters of an inch in length and 
up to six-eighths of an inch in diameter when 
swollen in the water. It seems hardly possible 
that the delicate little bill and throat of a 
Wood Duck could dispose of an acorn of such 
size. Perhaps someone with tame birds of 
the species may make a test with acorns of 
other kinds. 

When these white oak acorns began to 
fall, about a week ago, there came, first, 
3 Wood Ducks, then 5, then 10, and day 
before yesterday 15 Wood Ducks and 5 
Mallards. We had been watching them from 
out of the window at breakfast-time, but I 
made the mistake of throwing in a large 
quantity of corn, and this morning the 
Ducks had secured their fill and disappeared 
before we were about. 

Wood Ducks are certainly increasing in 
numbers in Connecticut, and they would 
increase much more rapidly if people through- 
out the country would take the trouble to 
put up nesting-sites for them. This had not 
occurred to me until the Assistant Game 


Notes from Field and Study 


Warden of Stamford, Mr. Peterson, found a 
Wood Duck’s nest on the river-bank on my 
grounds under a heap of grape-vines. I had 
supposed there were holes enough in the 
trees in my woods, but in all probability these 
holes are so fully occupied by raccoons, 
opossums, squirrels, and Owls that the gentle 
Wood Ducks cannot pre-empt them. Almost 
everybody may secure enough nail-kegs, and 
they make acceptable breeding-places for 
the Wood Duck if these kegs are fastened 
among the branches of trees or in shrubbery 
at any distance from 6 to 8 feet up to 20 feet 
from the ground, the opening facing south, 
but they should be concealed as much as 
possible by limbs. A very good nesting-site 
for the Wood Duck may be made from the 
sugar-trough gourd, with a hole cut in one 
side or the neck sawed off. Seeds of the 
sugar-trough gourd, and of other gourds for 
smaller bird-houses, may be obtained from 
J. C. Robinson Seed Company, of Waterloo, 
Neb. In order to obtain enormous gourds it 
is necessary to have rich ground for the vines 
and to have good cultivation for them. It is 
always best to soak gourd seed in a disin- 
fectant for a few minutes, and then dry it 
after washing off the disinfectant in order to 
destroy spores of an organism causing rot 
in fruits of some cucurbits, the gourds being 
very vulnerable to species of Alternaria. 

The matter of concealment of the nesting- 
site for Wood Ducks is important from two 
points of view: first, because the Ducks 
favor the idea, and, in the second place, boys 
pull down nail-kegs or gourds just in the 
spirit of ordinary mischief. So many boys go 
through my woods in a thickly settled locality 
that they tear down all of the bird nesting- 
sites that I put up if they are situated any 
great distance from the house. I undoubtedly 
did the same sort of thing myself when a 
boy—it is simply a matter to be reckoned 
with as a feature of the natural history of our 
species. If suitable shrubbery or trees are 
not available near water, a post 6 feet high, 
with a rack for holding the keg or gourd, may 
be placed where grape-vines will climb up 
over it. In one year, a grape-vine planted 
near the post will climb sufficiently for the 
purpose. 

Mallards, by the way, are increasing in 
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numbers in Connecticut. Thirty years ago, 
in the migrating season, I would sometimes 
take my gun in the early morning and go 
up along the river on my place and get a 
few Ducks before running in to town. The 
Ducks were almost wholly Black Ducks, 
with an occasional Teal or Whistler or Wood 
Duck. These latter, of course, I did not 
shoot after they were protected. Perhaps 
fifteen years ago I began to get an occasional 
Mallard, and now they seem to be almost as 
abundant as the Black Ducks. A brood of 
Mallards, hatched near the foot of my lawn 
this year, became so tame that they would 
come within a yard of my small daughter 
when she was feeding them, and probably 
would have actually fed out of her hand, 
excepting that her cocker spaniel had a habit 
of suddenly appearing with big ears and 
busy tail wishing to play with them. He 
cannot understand why birds and rabbits 
will not stop to play with him when his 
heart is so good. Prudence, however, is 
hereditary with Mallards, and that is prob- 
ably the reason why there are now so many 
of them in the country.—Rosert T. Morris, 
M. D., New York, N. Y. 


A Wartime Memory 
(The Skylark) 


There’s a certain memory I have, of the 
song and sight of a bird, that is twelve years 
old. I was a Doughboy then, with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, having been on 
Francais soil only one or two days. I had 
always been a bird-lover, but thoughts of 
birds were far from my mind those days, it 
being occupied with the bride I’d left behind 
and the world debacle I was about to enter. 
Our good ship, the Leviathan, had arrived at 
Brest, July 15, 1918. 1 was among those who 
had to camp out in pup-tents, in the hedge- 
bound fields near the town. 

Somewhere near this spot, this or the 
following day, I heard a bird singing high up 
in the sky—very high. I looked into the 
heights, which were clouded, and beheld a 
tiny black speck darting back and forth 
rapidly, flutteringly, in a small sky-space, 
from which fell the happy, sprightly, con- 
tinuous melody. I knew I was standing 
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beneath that celebrated European bird, the 
Skylark, in person. I had been side-tracked, 
some moments, from the blackness of my 
thoughts. 

I will use some of the words of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s, ‘On First Having Heard 
the Skylark,’ to describe somewhat my feel- 
ings. Here are the apt words from the fifth 
stanza: 

... He was revealed 

Above me in the bright air, 

A dark, articulate atom in the mute, enor- 
mous blue, 

A mortal bird, flying and singing in the 

morning there. 

I was a soldat Americain in the hedged 
meadows standing at the foot of a lofty, 
aérial song and dance flight, face upwards, 
admiring. 

Again from Edna Millay’s ‘Skylark,’ 
entire second stanza (I quote the selections 
inversely because in that manner they 
better agree with my experience): 

Relentless out of heaven his sweet crying 
like a crystal dart 

Was launched against me. Scanning the 

empty sky, 
I stood with thrown-back head until the 
world reeled. 

Still, still he sped his unappeasable shafts 

against my breast without a shield. 

Thus I met the Skylark.—Witi1am 
SHEPPARD SPARKS, Cumberland, Md. 


White-winged Crossbills in Nova Scotia 


We have summered here in Annapolis 
County, Nova Scotia, for twenty-five years. 
When I was but a ‘tender-foot’ in these sur- 
roundings, I saw one small flock of White- 
winged Crossbills. That must have been 
twenty years ago. None have been about 
here since then. This summer, in early July, 
a flock of more than 200 appeared and stud- 
ded the spruce trees like jewels, spilling forth 
a song which was as arresting in its quality 
as that of the Fox Sparrow, and bearing a 
certain Finch-like resemblance. When feed- 
ing, they filled the air with another note of 
chatter, much like that of a flock of Gold- 
finches. 

We watched them for a week or ten days, 
as they gorged themselves on the unusually 


heavy crop of cones which was hanging like 
a brown mantle on all the trees. Each 
morning I feared to find them gone. At the 
end of the ten days all went but about eight, 
and they, evidently, have nested and bred 
here—Mary C. WITHERBEE, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Notes from State College, Pa. 


A flock of Evening Grosbeaks visited State 
College, in central Pennsylvania, for several 
days in the last week of April, 1930. The 
preceding week had been very cold, with 
temperatures far below freezing. The flock, 
consisting of about 1o birds, both male and 
female, remained for most of three days 
under a grove of Norway maples, then in 
bloom, on the college campus. Four days 
after their disappearance from the college, 
I saw the flock in an apple orchard 3 miles 
away. 

Other observers had reported a flock of 
Evening Grosbeaks in town during the win- 
ter, and it is possible that this may have been 
the same flock. The weather during the 
winter was generally mild and open, and it 
is hard to say that the birds were here be- 
cause of the severe winter. 

This spring I noted two facts about 2 
Woodpeckers which I have never seen re- 
corded. It is known that Flickers will go 
through elaborate antics during the mating 
season, chasing one another around and sit- 
ting on a limb bowing to one another. This 
past March I observed Downy Woodpeckers 
chasing one another in a similar fashion, 
although they did not sit and bow, but kept 
on the move continually. It was a bright, 
clear day, and it seemed as though the birds 
were making love. 

One day in April, while out in the moun- 
tains, I observed a Hairy Woodpecker acting 
in a peculiar manner. It perched against a 
large limb of an ash tree, sitting motionless 
for some minutes. By watching it through 
a field-glass, I saw that it was tending a row 
of holes in the same manner as a Sapsucker. 
There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
bird, as I observed it very carefully. There 
were several rows of holes on the same tree, 
and after a few minutes at one row the 
Woodpecker flew to another row, remaining 
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at that tree for about fifteen minutes. 
Whether it drilled the holes itself or merely 
made use of some drilled by a Sapsucker, I 
am not prepared to say. The latter event is 
possible, for Sapsuckers are occasionally 
seen in this vicinity, and some were here 
this past winter —Wrutam S. CLARKE, JR., 
State College, Pa. 


Two Grosbeaks in Northern New York 


A chilly and blustery day in January, 1930, 
with snow in the sky, snow underfoot, and 
snow in the air, would scarcely seem a 
propitious time to look for bird visitors, but 
on just such a day this year a flock of Even- 
ing Grosbeaks, extremely rare and unusual 
migrants, appeared here from the far-away 
Northwest. 

These beautiful birds are so large that they 
attract much notice and so unafraid that 
they are easily approached. Apparently, 
they go about in family groups, and there are 
three distinct colorings: the ‘pater familias,’ 
having attained age and dignity, wears a 
gorgeous robe of dandelion-yellow, trimmed 
with black velvet and ermine; his sons are 
dressed in gray-yellow with dark trimmings; 
all wives and daughters wear Quaker gray 
set off by dull black. 

A Goldfinch on a thistle blossom is gay 
enough to gain one’s attention, even in 
colorful summer, but a flock of bright yel- 
low Grosbeaks, perched in a mountain-ash 
tree among its clusters of coral berries, and 
each cluster topped with a cone of glistening 
snow, is a sight long to be remembered. Such 
bits of bright color in winter are so rare in 
the North Country, that they are all the 
more appreciated. 

The Evening Grosbeaks were first seen on 
January 20, and before they left, on January 
29, their cousins, the Pine Grosbeaks, 
arrived. There were 6 birds in this flock, 
3 males and 3 females. No Pine Grosbeaks 
had been reported in this locality for four 
years, though they were here in 1923, 1924, 
and 1926. 

The Pine Grosbeaks, even more than their 
relatives, are calm and unafraid, applying 
themselves wholly to the task of trying to 
satisfy their hunger. Generations reared in 
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the safety of Canada’s forests have wiped out 
every trace of timidity and fear, and they 
are absolutely uninterested in dogs, city 
streets, or automobiles. 

At first glance a Pine Grosbeak calls to 
mind a Robin. It is about the same size, 
only plumper, and has a rose-red breast, but 
when it turns its back we see that that, too, 
is rose-red—an even deeper color than the 
breast. The wings are dark with a good bit 
of white on the shoulders, and the rather 
long, slender tail is notched. Where the 
bird is not rose-red it is a soft gray color. 
The females are gray with no pink at all, but 
washed here and there with a greenish yellow 
tint. 

From the rather limited bill-of-fare offered 
by Mother Nature at this season, the Pine 
Grosbeaks select the fruits and_ berries 
rather than the tree-seeds and buds chosen 
by the Evening Grosbeaks. A high-bush 
cranberry shrub is sure to attract them, and 
they will visit it for days in succession, until 
it is stripped of its tart fruits. Next they 
like the mountain-ash berries, and after that 
the apples that still cling to the trees. 

Their table manners are charming. Slowly 
and without a flutter they edge, Parrot-like, 
along a branch until they reach the fruit- 
cluster at the tip. Their weight sags the 
twigs but little, showing how much of their 
size must be due to their thick feather-coat. 
Having arrived at the fruit, the bird eats 
everything within reach before he moves 
again. He stretches his neck out to pluck the 
dangling berries from beneath, grasps one 
firmly in his strong bill, squeezes out and 
swallows the pulp and seeds, then shakes any 
bit of berry-skin from his bill. They are very 
polite to each other and lack that selfishness 
that characterizes birds associated more 
closely with man—the greed that prompts the 
hen to grab some savory morsel in her bill 
and tear around the coop pursued by the 
rest of the flock, or that makes every English 
Sparrow in the neighborhood try to eat the 
same crust at the same time. Big bites dug 
out of a frozen apple are considered the best 
of desserts. 

After dessert the bird starts immediately 
the next meal in the same order: cranberries 
for appetizer, mountain-ash berries for main 
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dish, a few buds for the green salad, and 
iced apple dessert. Even if their eating is 
continuous it is well balanced. 

By the very few travelers that have visited 
the chilly forests of northern Canada in early 
spring, the Pine Grosbeaks are credited with 
a sweet and melodious song. A loud, clear 
note, whistled as they fly from tree to tree, 
is all we are privileged to hear at this season. 

Wherever suitable food is found, whether 
in a tree bordering a busy street, a lawn in the 
heart of the city, a thicket in a park, or an 
open woods, it is all the same to them 
they stay right there and eat, people or no 
people.—MiInnA AntTHONY Common, Water- 
town, | fe # 


Cardinals Nesting in a Sparrow Trap 


According to Allen A. Green, who has 
charge of a game preserve in Des Moines 
County, Iowa, a pair of Cardinals found 
shelter the past two winters, both day and 
night, within a small outbuilding on his 
premises. The birds came and went through 
a narrow roof-opening. Serving as a store- 
house for implements and supplies, the neces- 
sarily frequent visits to the building ap 
parently did not seriously disturb its feath- 
ered occupants. 

Last fall there had been placed on one of 
the tiebeams, 8 feet above the floor, a box 
like, woven-wire trap, used at times for 
catching English Sparrows, approximately 
24 by 18 by 18 inches, the hinged lid of 
which remained ajar. Evidently the security 
that this screened affair offered was a factor 
not offset by inaccessibility, unusual en- 
vironment, or its oddity as a nesting-site, for 
with the coming of spring the Cardinals built 
their nest inside it. 

So far as could be determined 
was carried on solely by the female. If the 
male took his turn at this task it was not 
noted. On several occasions, also, Mr. Green 
made flashlight observations at night. The 
male was always present and, although out- 
side the enclosure, usually perched near-by 
on the tiebeam while his mate occupied the 
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nest. 
In due time two young were hatched and, 
later on, when it was finally decided to re- 
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move the trap for photographic purposes, 
they were able to flutter about in lively 
fashion, both escaping as it was being re- 
placed. They were prevented, however, from 
leaving the building. Throughout the entire 
period effort had been made to keep the 
entrances closed as much as possible. That 
night, which proved to be the last before 
the family’s departure from their indoor 
home, an observation revealed the parent 
birds on guard as expected, but it was rathcr 
a surprise to find the fledglings back in their 
natal quarters. The roof-opening has not 
been repaired, in the hope that the Cardi- 
nals may return the coming winter.—HAroLp 
M. Ho.ianp, Galesburg, Ill. 


Out of the Frying-pan and into the Fire 


On January 7, 1930, while walking in 
Balboa Park, which is in the center of San 
Diego, Calif., I saw a California Shrike 
chasing an Audubon’s Warbler. While I 
was watching them, they both flew in front 
of a fast-moving automobile. When the car 
had passed, the Warbler lay quivering in the 
road and the Shrike, which had luckily but 
brushed over the top of the car, flew over to 
a post beside the road. As I went out to get 
the less-fortunate bird, the Shrike watched 
every move I made, for it seemed determined 
to get the Warbler, even though it had nearly 
cost him his life. When I picked up the 
Warbler, it seemed to be uninjured, so I 
released it. Upon being released, the bird 
flew only a few feet before its strength gave 
out, but ere it hit the ground the Shrike was 
after it. When I saw that the Butcherbird 
was so persistent, I ran over and picked up 
the injured bird. The Shrike, still intent on 
catching the smaller bird, flew back to its 
former perch, where it was standing when I 
started for home with the injured Warbler. 
That night I put the Audubon’s Warbler in 
a pen but the next morning it was dead. On 
inspecting the bird after it had been skinned 
I could find no wounds whatsoever, which 
led me to believe that the bird had died from 
shock resulting from its fright. 

Although it is a known fact that auto- 
mobiles and Shrikes both take their toll of 
small birds, it, fortunately, is rare that a 
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bird, in an effort to escape from one of these 
enemies, should fly into the path of the other. 
Leroy W. ARNOLD, San Diego, Calif. 


Second Record of Lawrence’s Warbler 
in Missouri 


In 1919, E. Gordon Alexander reported a 
Lawrence’s Warbler, typical in all but the 
absence of the black ear-patch, which was 
secured at Lexington, Mo. (The Auk, Vol. 36, 
p. 579). Various intergrades between this 
hybrid and both its parents, the Blue-winged 
and Golden-winged Warblers, have been 
found, so there seems no reason why this 
should not be considered the first record of 
this uncommon bird in Missouri. 

On May 11, 1930, the writer saw and heard 
a male Lawrence’s Warbler near Columbia, 
Mo. Its song resembled closely that of the 
Blue-winged Warbler. The bird flew to a 
branch less than 30 feet away and remained 
in full view for several minutes; the sun was 
at the observer’s back, and the striking color- 
ation of the bird, as viewed through 8-power 
binoculars, left no doubt as to its identity. 
In this specimen the characteristic black 
ear-patch was present 

Since both its parents occur in Missouri 
and Lawrence’s Warbler has now been seen 
twice, there seems to be no further reason for 
restricting its known range to “northern 
New Jersey and southeastern New York 
eastward to the Connecticut Valley in Con- 
necticut; in migration recorded south to 
southern Maryland” (Forbush, ‘Birds of 
Massachusetts, etc.’ Vol. 3, 1929, p. 212).— 
Farris H. Woops, Assistant Professor of 
Zoblogy, University of Missouri. 


An Experience with Brown-headed 
Nuthatches 


It has been my privilege to acquire and 
enjoy an intimate acquaintance with the 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, a cheerful, active, 
and interesting inhabitant of our open, sun- 
bathed pine-lands. After many years of 
study it seems that one would have exhausted 
all possibility of adding to his store of know- 
ledge of the life-history of this species, but it 
is seldom that continued observation fails 


to reveal some previously unknown trait, 
mood, or mannerism. During the spring of 
1929 I was particularly fortunate in locating 
a nesting pair which, once I had gained their 
confidence, proved to be exceptionally tame 
and confiding. The birds were first noted on 
March 16 and were then engaged in lining 
the nest-excavation with soft, delicate, pine 
seed-wings which were carried in singly. The 
site chosen was in a large, leaning pine 
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stump near the western edge of an immense 
area of second-growth pines 12 miles south of 
Savannah, Ga. I was unable to revisit the 
nest until March 25, but surmised that the 
duties of incubation were well begun, for it 
was with some difficulty that I induced the 
sitting bird to vacate the nest. I now began 
to accustom the pair to my presence, and 
near the end of my next visit was rewarded 
far beyond expectation. Between April 6 
and 12, after the eggs had hatched, I visited 
the nest several times, set up the camera, 
and made a number of exposures, with vary- 
ing success. At first the birds refused even 
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to alight upon any part of the nesting-stump 
while the camera was closer than 8 to ro feet, 
besides I was obliged to operate the shutter 
with a strong thread at a distance of 30 feet. 
Gradually moving the camera closer at each 
succeeding visit, I was finally permitted to 
stand directly beside it, at a distance of only 


ENTRANCE WITH FOOD FOR YOUNG 


3 feet, the lens being but 20 inches from the 
nest-entrance. 

When feeding the young, the birds’ manner 
of approaching the nest and the direction 
from which they came varied greatly. Most 
frequently they alighted directly at the en- 
trance without preliminary warning. At 
other times they hesitated several minutes 
on limbs of near-by pines, then flew to the 
side of the stump furthest from the nest- 
entrance and circled the trunk above or 
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below the hole. A low, rattling call, which I 
am unable to describe, was usually uttered 
in flight just before alighting upon the stump, 
and during those intervals, when perched on 
some overhead limb, their constantly uttered 
single note of anxiety was accompanied by 
much vibration of wings. When entering the 
nest-hollow to feed the young, but an in- 
stant was required to deliver the morsel. 
The food consisted principally of soft-bodied 
worms and grubs, most of which were secured 
from the crevices in the bark of pines. 

The pleasure derived from close association 
with this interesting pair will long be re- 
membered. To stand wholly unconcealed at 
a distance of 2 to 3 feet and watch these 
ordinarily shy birds fearlessly enter the 
nest-hollow is an experience well worth the 
effort to attain.—W. H. EricuHsEn, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Pigmy Nuthatches and Wrens 


I had always been curious about the 
sleeping habits of birds but had never dared 
hope to observe an entire family retire for 
the night. Near our summer cottage, in 
Bear Creek Canyon, Colo., we had erected, 
late last summer, a bird-house made of slabs 
and attached to the trunk of a large yellow 
pine about 18 feet from the ground. 

About June 18, this year, at 6.45 in the 
evening, a number of Pigmy Nuthatches 
made their appearance in and avout this 
tree. They explored the terminal branches, 
constantly keeping up their weet, weet, with 
an occasional little soft twittering sound such 
as brooded chicks give. 

Gradually they worked their way down to 
the box. One, presumably a parent bird, 
entered. Another followed. The others 
gathered about the box, clinging to the sides, 
pushing and scrambling. One came out of 
the box and flew around while the others, at 
one time seven of them, clung to the sides 
like a swarm of bees. Then they began to 
enter, one at a time, until only one wee bird 
was left outside, clinging in the crevice 
where the box and tree joined. I watched 
until it was quite dark; all was quiet within 
and one lone bird remained outside. 

The next night the Nuthatches arrived at 
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about the same hour, going to bed without 
much fuss and following about the same 
routine as the night before, except that this 
time they all found shelter inside. 

The following morning a House Wren 
arrived on the scene and, apparently, dis- 
covered the bird-house for the first time. 
He seemed to approve the location and im- 
mediately set about a vigorous house-clean- 
ing, throwing out tiny feathers and ‘handfuls’ 
of dirt, singing jubilantly the while. The 
Nuthatches arrived about 6.25, played about 
the tree and the bird-house for a time, and 
about 6.45 started to retire, one parent and 
the brood of young having gone inside and 
one parent remaining outside and returning 
to the hole occasionally with insects in her 
bill, which she passed in to the family 

Then the parents exchanged places, the 
one formerly on guard taking up the foraging 
job and the other taking command of the 
fort. To all this the Wren made certain 
objection. Twice he approached the opening, 
only to be driven back by a furious attack 
from the Nuthatch on guard. The contest 
or siege lasted nearly an hour and a half and 
was terminated only by darkness. 

Two days more this continued, the Wren 
taking possession and cleaning house in the 
morning and the Nuthatches driving him 
out and occupying the quarters for the night. 
The Wren was no match for the Nuthatch 
in open combat, nor had he reserves to match 
the forces of his enemies. 

The fourth day the Wren opened a new 
campaign and started carrying into the 
house small sticks and other material for a 
nest. On their return that evening the Nut- 
hatches were greatly distressed and tried in 
vain to remove the work of the Wren. They 
seemed unable to get the sticks out through 
the hole but made the best of the situation 
and occupied the place again for the night. 

On the morning following reinforcements 
arrived. The Wren appeared with a mate 
and the building of the nest went on in 
earnest. When the Nuthatches appeared 
that evening the Wrens were in possession 
and refused to be dislodged. They stayed 
inside the house and the Nuthatches, which 
were their superiors in the open, were not 
able to get past the portal of the new home. 
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They gave up the battle and left the Wrens 
to raise a new family undisturbed.—Mrs. A. 
H. Jones, Hastings, Neb. 


Unexpected but Welcome Guests 


Late last fall I placed a feeding-board just 
outside of my kitchen window, hoping that 
it might attract more birds than had come 
to it the previous year. On December 5, 
1929, I was much delighted when a Red- 
breasted Nuthatch appeared on the feeding- 
board, as I had not seen one in the yard for 
several years. I tried to keep an ample supply 
of suet on the board, for the first Nuthatch 
was soon joined by another, and they made 
innumerable trips each day. In addition to 
what they ate while on the board, a consider- 
able amount of food was carried away and 
placed in crevices of the bark of near-by trees. 

When I read the report of the Christmas 
Census in Brrp-Lore, I was much interested 
to learn that although the Ohio census was 
taken by eighteen groups, but two of them 
mentioned the Redbreasts. The two groups 
listing them were those from Indian Lake 
(Logan County) and Toledo, both some dis- 
tance from Franklin County. 

Several members of the Columbus Audu- 
bon Society came to gaze upon my little 
visitors for, as far as I have been able to 
learn, no other Red-breasted Nuthatches 
were reported in this county during the 
winter months. Two of them were often 
seen near the feeding-board, but, usually, if 
one of them was eating the other would 
promptly be driven away should he dare to 
approach. Frequently the little fellow in 
possession would take a small piece of suet 
to the edge of the board, place it against 
the irregular molding, and pound away at it 
with astonishing vigor. 

Their extreme need of food during the 
season of ice and snow is demonstrated by 
the fact that the birds so quickly find food 
which is provided for them. In addition to 
the ones mentioned, my hastily constructed 
feeding-station was patronized by the White- 
breasted Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers, 
Chickadees, Titmice, the Carolina Wren, 
which finally came the last of January, and 
a lone Blue Jay, 
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Most of these birds came at irregular 
intervals but the Redbreasts came, usually, 
many times daily, from December 5, 1929, 
until April 30, 1930. They became so tame 
that I could open the window and move about 
the kitchen at my work without disturbing 
them. Needless to say, I shall eagerly await 
the possible return of these friendly feathered 
guests.—STELLA G. NELSON, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

A Robin’s Nesting 

During April and May, 1929, I had an un- 
usually good opportunity to observe the 
course of events in a Robin’s nest. A pair 
built a nest on the lowest branch of a hem- 
lock, about 8 feet from the ground and only 
a few feet out from the edge of the front 
porch of my home, where I was able, with 
the aid of a small table, to look into it without 
greatly disturbing the bird. We used the 
porch constantly but did not notice the nest 
I found the 
nest on April 24, due to the fact that as I 
walked under it the bird flew off, calling 
sharply. No egg was laid that day, however. 
Possibly the bird was putting the final 
touches to the nest. Some time on the 25th 
the first egg was laid. As I had seen practi- 
cally nothing in the literature of ornithology 


until it was almost finished. 
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on the hour of the day in which any species 
of bird lays its eggs, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain something about this. The second egg 
was laid on the 26th between 11 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M., and the third one was laid on the 
27th between 12.30 P.M. and 2 P.M. On the 
28th came a cold rain. The Robin laid no 
further eggs but began to sit with the three. 
I wondered if the small number of the set 
was due to the fact that the nest was in such 
an exposed position and that the bird was 
frightened from the nest so often by people 
passing along the walk nearby. About this 
time another Robin, with a nest in a very 
exposed place near a college gymnasium, was 
also sitting with three eggs. On May 11, at 
t o'clock, exactly two weeks to the hour 
from the time the last egg had been laid in 
the nest in the hemlock, one of the eggs had 
hatched. And then, as too frequently 
happens, the history of the nest ended in 
tragedy. On the 12th the other eggs were 
still unhatched and the young bird appeared 
neglected. Something had happened to the 
mother. The young bird died in the nest. 
One of the eggs was pipped but the bird died 
in it. And my hopes of being able to watch 
the growing family at close range died with 
them.—J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va. 
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Later reports corroborate the widespread 
abundance of southern Herons this year on 
their late summer swing to the north, com- 
mented on in the last issue of “The Season’ 
(see Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Oberlin, Ohio, Regions). As a matter of 
fact, young of the Little Blue Heron reached 
even the Maine coast in some numbers, and 
we personally species on 
Casco Bay on August 22. That the Snowy 
Egret was frequently observed as far north 


observed this 


as the coast of New Jersey is notable. 

The Golden Plover seems to have been 
less scarce than for many years (see New 
York, Oberlin, and Minnesota Regions), 


August 15 to October 15, 1930 


and is presumably ‘coming back’ to some 
extent, as a result of recent conservation 
measures. 


Boston Recion.—At last the drought is 
broken! The unusual dry spell lasted up to 
the very last day for which this report is 
written, and then broke with a vengeance. 
Over 3 inches of rain fell in twenty-four 
hours, while during the entire preceding 
month there had fallen only .26 inch. News- 
papers report the rainfall up to this storm as 
only about 12 per cent of normal. The 
effect on vegetation and on wild life is serious, 
but only time will tell just how badly our 
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birds may have been affected. Forest fires 
have been numerous and have persisted for 
weeks in some cases, with only the general 
lack of strong winds saving them from be- 
coming conflagrations. Many birds were 
destroyed in these fires, wild food was wiped 
out, and the effect on the woodlands is 
beyond estimate. 

Little of interest has been reported to me 
regarding the fall migration. September was 
uniformly hot until the last few days, and 
there were no storms to accelerate movement 
and cause ‘waves’ of migrants. A pleasing 
feature has been the large number of Blue- 
birds noted, for these birds were practically 
wiped out as breeding birds over a consider- 
able area of New England two or three years 
ago. The Phcebes, similarly decimated, are 
stil! scarce in many places and were not es- 
pecially noticeable in the migration. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls are present in numbers, 
and an Iceland Gull was seen at Seabrook, 
N. H., on August 24, and one at Block 
Island, R. I., on September 9. A Caspian 
Tern was noted at Squantum on August 14, 
and one at Brewster on September 20. I 
have a few reports of Shcearwaters and 
Jaegers along shore. 

Wood Ducks are undoubtedly increasing 
under protection, and several rather large 
flocks have been reported. The Artichoke 
River Sanctuary, at West Newbury, has 
furnished an excellent assortment of Ducks 
this fall, including Wood, Black, Mallard, 
Baldpate and Pintail and both Teal. Two 
Buffleheads were seen at Westport on August 
29, and two Gadwalls at Carlisle on Septem- 
ber 20. Scoters are passing along shore in 
fair numbers and Geese are occasionally 
noted. 

On August 24, at Ipswich, 34 Great Blue 
Herons were noted, most, if not all, being 
new arrivals. Little Blue Herons and Amer- 
ican Egrets continued to be reported until 
about the last week of September, and this 
is probably the greatest and most widely 
distributed flight of these birds since the 
plumage trade was abolished. There was an 
unusual number of adult Little Blues among 
the white juveniles. A Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper at Ipswich on September 7 (Perine 
and Curry) was studied at length. 


A surprise came in the report that the lore 
Heath Hen on Martha’s Vineyard was seen 
again on September 14 (Phillips), after being 
missing since early May. Ruffed Grouse and 
Bob-whites have had a fine breeding season, 
but the latter bird has raised late broods in 
many places, and half-grown chicks are re- 
ported with their parents, with the gunning 
season only five days away. 

A few small flights of Hawks are reported, 
and Pigeon Hawks have been rather common, 
being reported by members of the Brookline 
Bird Club, on September 11, 13, 16, 18, and 
20, near Boston, and I have other records. 

An Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker was seen 
at Athol on September 27, and Sapsuckers 
are fairly numerous. A Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was seen at North Eastham on 
October 2 and 3 (Austin.) There was a 
marked migration of Nighthawks from 
August 20 to early September, and another 
migration about two weeks later. An 
Acadian Flycatcher was banded at North 
Eastham on September 20, and three days 
later an Indigo Bunting, a rare bird on Cape 
Cod (Austin). A Lark Sparrow was banded 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, on August 28 by Mrs. 
Anthony. A Western Tanager was identified 
at the Pleasant Valley Bird and Wild Flower 
Sanctuary in Lenox on September 23 (Broun 
and Barton). At Carry Pond, Maine, a 
Philadelphia Vireo. was seen on August 28 
(Bagg) and one was taken in West Barring- 
ton, R. I., on September 29 (Jencks). Ken 
tucky Warblers were reported from New 
Hampshire and Cape Cod, a Hooded Warb!er 
from Block Island on August 15, and Con- 
necticut Warblers near Hartford on Sep- 
tember 22 and 28. Migrating Mockingbirds 
were noted at Block Island on September 
13, and the question arises whether these 
were moving north or south, for we have 
more winter than summer records in New 
England. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was seen 
at Rockport on September 2 (Turnbull).- 
Joun B. May, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The early fall was 
mild, with no noticeable frost to mid-October, 
and the foliage of the trees took on autumn 
tints rather abruptly in the clear, dry weather 
which prevailed the first half of that month. 
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The flight of southern Herons has probably 
exceeded that of any previous recent year, 
heaviest in New Jersey, though some go 
‘white’ Herons are reported on August 9 and 
10 from Bridgehampton, L. I. (W. T. Hel- 
muth IIT), a Snowy and a Louisiana Heron 
on August 20, Jones Beach, L. I. (F. E. 
Watson and others). An American Egret on 
September 13, at the north end of the 
Wyanokie Reservoir, N. J. (A. H. Hadley), 
is of interest from this inland locality, and 2 
Little Blue Herons on September 28, Mill- 
town, N. J. (P. L. Collins), furnish a good 
departure date. 

Mr. Watson has kept close track of the 
migrants in Central Park, New York City, 
and furnishes the following among other data 
from there: An Orange-crowned Warbler on 
August 22 and a Philadelphia Vireo on 
August 29 (early); immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron on September 2 and Summer 
Tanager on September 10 (Watson, B. C. 
and R. W. Berliner); a Nashville Warbler 
on October 11 (late). 

Dr. Helmuth has been actively afield on 
the east end of Long Island, making various 
interesting and unexpected 
A Bonaparte’s Gull on August 19 (early); a 
small flight (5) of Caspian Terns on Sep- 
tember 12 (one a little farther west on 


observations: 


Shinnecock Bay the same day—J. T. and 
W. F. Nichols); a Forster’s Tern on August 
8, Montauk; 2 Black Skimmers on September 
18, east end of Shinnecock Bay; a Fulmar, 
pale phase, on October 3, Mecox Bay (the 
bird seemed to have something the matter 
with it,and did not act normally, but could 
have been nothing else); a Common Cor- 
morant on August 11, Gardiner’s Bay; a 
female plumaged American Merganser on 
October 12, Shinnecock, 2 Amercani Widgeon 
on August 2, Mecox Bay, and 1 or 2 Pintail 
on August 2, 9, and 11, Mecox Bay and 
Bridgehampton (early); great abundance of 
the White-rumped Sandpiper, at least 1000, 
on August 23 with a severe blow from off 
shore; a Curlew Sandpiper on October 11, 
East Hampton; a Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
on September 27, Bridgehampton, and 3 on 
October 11, East Hampton; a Hudsonian 
Curlew on October 12, East Hampton (late); 
the Seaside Sparrow at Shinnecock, which 


seems to be east of its regular breeding-range; 
a Lark Sparrow on August 11, Shinnecock; 
an Indigobird on October 12, East Hampton 
(late); a Migrant Shrike on August 10, 
Mecox Bay (1 or 2 on August 20 at Jones 
Beach—Watson and others); Golden-winged 
Warbler on August 14, and Nashville War- 
bler on August 11 (early). 

On the Newark, N. J., meadows the 
Golden Plover have this year again exceeded 
their previous recent numbers, 150 at least 
on September 27 (C. A. Urner). Three 
Caspian Terns are reported on September 
28, Shark River, N. J. (Urner and Edwards). 
A White-winged Scoter flying east over 
Moriches Bay, L. I., on September 14 (J. T. 
Nichols) was presumably a migrant, and, as 
such, early.—J. T. Nicnots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReEGION.— Dry, warm 
weather, which prevailed throughout the 
summer season, has continued to a less in- 
tense degree during the present period. 
Many ponds and streams are very low or dry. 

The outstanding event of the season was 
the appearance of Snowy Egrets at various 
points about mid-August. The birds were 
most common along the New Jersey coast 
and appeared at scattered intervals from 
Cape May to Newark meadows. One record 
only has come to our attention from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The bird was seen by 
V. A. Debes, at Springfield, Delaware 
County, Pa., on August 16, and was present 
almost continuously for about one month. 
Many observers saw the bird, which is easily 
distinguished from the Little Blue Herons, 
with which it associated, by its greater 
activity, especially while feeding. 

On a trip through Delaware and Maryland 
on August 30 to September 1, Gillespie and 
Underdown recorded 103 species of birds. 
Interesting birds noted were: Forster’s 
Tern, 1, Delaware City, Del.; American Egret, 
go, Delaware City and points south; King 
Rail, 1, Florida Gallinule, 1, St. Georges, 
Del.; White-rumped Sandpiper, 1, Stilt 
Sandpiper, 1, Western Sandpiper, 2, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Upland Plover, 1, Lewes, Del.; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker (several), Willards, Md.; Mocking- 
bird with young calling, Newcastle, Del, 
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Hawks were numerous at Cape May 
Point, N. J.,on September 28: Marsh Hawk, 
10; Sharp-shinned Hawk, to; Cooper’s Hawk, 
2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 110 (in 1 flock); Bald Eagle, 1 
(immature); Duck Hawk, 1 (Hiatt); Pigeon 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 6; Osprey, 1o. 
The week following, when the wind was 
northwest almost continuously, a very heavy 
flight of Hawks occurred. Hawk-shooters 
were out in force. A low estimate placed the 
number of Hawks killed at tooo. The major- 
ity of these were Sharp-shinned, and next in 
number were Pigeon Hawks. On October 5, 
the road where the gunners were stationed 
presented a scene of carnage. Hundreds of 
empty shells and boxes were strewn along 
the highway. The remains of Sharp-shinned, 
Pigeon, and Sparrow Hawks were numerous. 
One Cooper’s Hawk, several Marsh Hawks, 
2 Broad-winged Hawks, three Ospreys (1 
flapping about with a broken wing), 1 Night 
Heron, and 1 Flicker were noted among the 
victims. 

Few Woodcock reports have been re- 
ceived. Henry Carey sends in three records 
from Mt. Pocono, Pa. One Woodcock was 
observed by the writer at Westmont, N. J., 
on October 13. 

The Knights Park bird-roost at Collings- 
wood, which birds frequent from early in the 
spring until the trees are bare in the fall, is 
at this season, early October, used by a 
great number of birds. Starlings and 
Grackles are in the majority. On October 8 
the following notes were taken: 5.40 A.M., 
arrived at roost. 5.50 A.M., a few Robins fly 
out and settle on lawn nearby; the voices of 
the birds in the roost sound like the roar of 
the ocean. 5.55 A.M., several Starlings leave, 
circle and fly back into the roost; birds in the 
roost working their way to the tops of the 
trees. 6 A.M., large flock of Starlings leave. 
6.02 A.M., birds swarm out of the roost, con- 
tinuing until 6.15 when there is a slight Jull. 
Suddenly all the remaining birds burst into 
the air with a roar and the roost is deserted. 
Birds fly in all directions except west (in the 
direction of the city of Camden). Estimated 
number of birds which left the roost: Star- 
lings, 40,000; Grackles, 5000; English 
Sparrows, 500; Robins 25. 


Other notes of interest: Brigantine, N, J., 
September 14, Black Skimmers, 400, Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, 1 (immature) (Gillespie 
and others); Medford, N. J., September 28, 
Wood Duck, 25 (Wright); Cape May, N. J., 
October 5, Sora Rail, 6 feeding on exposed 
mud-flat (Marburger), Parasitic Jaeger (Liv- 
ingston); Fort Mott, October 5, Mockingbird 
(Weyl); Manasquan, N. J., early September, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (Urner); Bridgton, 
N. J., August 24, Migrant Shrike (Gillespie). 
—Juuian K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 

Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—August 
and September of 1930 brought unusually 
hot weather to the Washington region. Not- 
withstanding the high temperature, however, 
there was an early and very interesting 
migration, particularly of shore-birds. This, 
moreover, was in spite of the fact that 
modern improvements have greatly restricted 
suitable areas for water-bird observations in 
the immediate vicinity of Washington. Some 
of these improvements, however, which in- 
clude the dredging of parts of the Potomac 
River opposite Washington, have tempora- 
rily provided attractive feeding-grounds for 
these birds. 

Two shore-birds have been found this year 
earlier than ever before. These are the 
Pectoral Sandpiper, which was reported by 
W. H. Ball on Alexander Island, Va., on 
August 1, its previously earliest record being 
August 10, 1914; and the Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, which was seen at the same 
time, the previously earliest record of which 
is August 14, 1928. The latter was also 
noted by the same observer from the same 
locality or from Four-Mile Run on August 
20, 23, 24, and 25, and from the latter 
locality on September 6 by M. T. Donoho. 
The Lesser Yellowlegs, Least Sandpiper, and 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, reported from 
Alexander Island, Va., on August 1, by Mr. 
Ball are from two to three weeks in advance 
of their usual appearance. Among the rare 
shore-birds observed may be mentioned the 
Sanderling, seen at Gravelly Point, Va., on 
September 28; the White-rumped Sandpiper 
on Columbia Island, D. C., on September 12 
and 19; the Stilt Sandpiper at the latter 
locality on September 27 and 30, and at 
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Gravelly Point, Va., on September 28; and 
the Golden Plover at Hains Point, D. C., on 
September 27 and at Gravelly Point, Va., on 
September 28; all these reported by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Whiting. The same observers also 
noted the Dowitcher, which is one of the 
rarest of our local shore-birds, at Gravelly 
Point, Va., on September 28, and at Co- 
lumbia Island, D. C., on September 12, 109, 
27, and 30, one day later than the previously 
latest record of August 29, 1928. 

Other birds that have broken their record 
for earliest appearance are the Pied-billed 
Grebe, reported by W. H. Ball on Hunting 
Creek, Va., on August 11, the previously 
earliest date for which is August 21, 1894; 
the Shoveller, by the same observer at Hains 
Point, D. C., on September 6, whereas its 
previously earliest record is September 17, 
1911; and the American Coot, noted by the 
writer at Fort Washington, Md., and Four- 
Mile Run, Va., on August 28, whereas it has 
not previously been reported earlier than 
September 1 (1890). 

Other early birds were the Herring Gull, 
reported by W. H. Ball, on August 29, at St. 
George’s Island, Md.; the Common Tern 
and the Bonaparte’s Gull, seen by the writer 
near Indian Head, Md., on August 28; and 
the Black Tern, reported by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Whiting, at Hains Point, D. C., on 
September 22, which date equals its pre- 
viously latest record of September 22, 1894. 

There were also a number of other occur- 
rences of noteworthy birds for this locality. 
The Florida Gallinule was seen by W. H. 
Ball at Alexander Island, Va., on August 1, 
20, and 24. The Forster’s Tern was also 
reported by the same observer on Alexander 
Island on August 24; at Hains Point, D. C., 
on September 6, 17, and 20; and at Chesa- 
peake Beach, Md., on August 14. Also, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiting observed the species at 
Hains Point, D. C., on September 22. The 
Pigeon Hawk, which is a rare species in this 
vicinity, was noted on September 8 at Four- 
Mile Run, Va., by W. H. Ball; and the 
Caspian Tern at Hains Point, D. C., by the 
same observer on September 17. The Green- 
winged Teal, which is of unusual occurrence 
in recent years, was reported at Hains Point by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Whiting on September 22. 
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The Laughing Gull, which has been 
steadily increasing in numbers in recent 
years on the Potomac River in the portion 
lying immediately below Washington, was 
very abundant during August and September 
all along this section of the river. 

One of the most pleasing developments of 
the last summer has been the great increase 
in the numbers of the American Egret and 
Little Blue Heron along the Potomac River 
between Washington, D. C., and Mt. Vernon, 
Va. We do not remember a season during 
which so many were reported as during this 
year, and it is to be hoped that this indicates 
a decided increase in the numbers of these 
species as a result of the careful protection 
that has been accorded them during the last 
few years. On August 28, the writer noted 
200 American Egrets, and more than 650 
Little Blue Herons, most of them in the 
white plumage, along that portion of the Po- 
tomac River above mentioned. The Snowy 
Egret, of which only a single positive record 
for the District of Columbia is known, was 
observed on the Potomac River by the 
writer on August 28 at Fort Washington, 
Md., and also near Alexandria, Va. 

Ducks of at least four species have re- 
mained on the Potomac River during at least 
most of the summer, these individuals being 
probably either crippled or non-breeding 
birds. On August 28, a total of 435 indivi- 
duals was seen, including the Black Duck, 
Lesser Scaup, Canvasback Duck, and Ruddy 
Duck. 

Other species of Ducks reported during 
August and September were the Black Duck, 
Blue-winged Teal, Green-winged Teal, Shov- 
eller, Mallard, and Pintail.—Harry C. OBEr- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) Recion.—The long 
drought of the summer was decisively broken 
by torrential rains early in September. The 
rains lasted throughout the first half of the 
month, more than trebled the normal pre- 
cipitation for September, and established an 
all-time record for the month of 18.65 inches. 
Temperatures have been about normal or a 
little below, with a cool spell early in October 
that carried the thermometer into the lower 
sixties for several mornings. 
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The immediate effect of the rains was to 
fill and overflow the roadside and woodland 
ponds, but too late for the Solitary Sand- 
pipers and Yellowlegs, which had, appar- 
ently, gone elsewhere early inthe period. Both 
of these species are common in migration 
when the ponds are full at the time of their 
arrival, late in July, but, as in other dry 
years, they have been rare this season. An 
interesting result of the excess of water was 
the appearance of several species in situations 
where they are seldom seen in normal seasons. 
Pied-billed Grebes, Blue-winged Teal, and 
Coots have been seen several times in tiny 
ponds bordering main-traveled highways, 
and more Florida Gallinules (although only 
5 in all) have been noted than I have seen 
altogether in the past fourteen years. 

Migration has apparently proceeded nor- 
mally, with, as is always the case, the ap- 
pearance of a few species earlier than they 
have ever before been noted. They are: 
Marsh Hawk, first seen on August 23; Water 
Thrush (var. ?), September 1; Double- 
crested Cormorant, September 29; and Coot 
and House Wren (var. ?), September 30. 
Other arrival dates well within the extremes 
of former years are: Black-bellied Plover 
(adults in breeding plumage), Piping Plover, 
and Barn Swallow, August 17; Black and 
White Warbler, Prairie Warbler, and Red- 
start (all reported by R. C. McClanahan), 
August 20; Dowitcher (var. ?), August 23; 
Tree Swallow (very early) and Bank Swallow 
(irregular), August 24; Ovenbird, September 
1; Blue-winged Teal and Cathird, September 
21; Black-throated Green Warbler, Septem- 
ber 24; Scarlet Tanager, September 25; Pied- 
billed Grebe and Magnolia Warbler (equals 
previously earliest date), September 30; Blue 
Grosbeak (very rare), October 2; Phoebe 
and Palm Warbler (var. ?), October 5; 
Herring Gull, October 8; Indigo Bunting, 
October 12; and Wilson’s Snipe, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (rare), and Tennessee 
Warbler (irregular), October 15. The Red- 
eyed Vireo, known to nest in the upper part 
of the county, was noted in migratory move- 
ment when it appeared on the coast on 
August 19 (McClanahan). The same is true 
of the Kentucky and Hooded Warblers, 
first seen on the coast on August 24. Killdeers 
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were first seen on August 20, but this date is 
so far in advance of the general migration of 
this species that the few birds seen may have 
nested near at hand, since in some years a 
few are seen throughout the summer. 

Although an occasional Ring-billed Gull 
is seen in summer, these birds have always 
been in immature plumage until a single 
adult was seen this year on August 19. A 
Loon in breeding plumage, seen on August 
24, was probably a cripple left over from 
last winter. A single Cooper’s Hawk, an 
unusual bird in this region, was seen on the 
outskirts of the City on September 14, and 
another appeared on October 5. Florida 
Gallinules appeared on September 30, and 
others were seen on October 12 and 15. The 
status of this species is surprising to every 
inquirer about the bird-life of this region, 
for it is really a rare bird here. The few that 
I have seen have occurred during migration, 
but it may both breed and winter. 

A number of breeding species have left 
during the present period. Among them are: 
Orchard Oriole, last seen on August 17; 
Prothonotary Warbler, August 18; Broad- 
winged Hawk, August 20 (McClanahan); 
Acadian Flycatcher, September 1; Cabot’s 
Tern, Least Tern, and Wilson’s Plover, 
September 7; Purple Martin, September 13; 
Kingbird, September 21; and Least Bittern 
and Yellow-crowned Night Heron, September 
30. The Purple Martin may have been 
present a few days after the date cited, for 
a flock of at least 500 birds was seen going to 
roost in the marsh on that date, but on my 
next visit to the spot I was unable to find 
any. The Acadian Flycatcher, usually rare, 
was positively common on September 1. A 
number of species, seen during the last week 
of the period, which often end their sojourn 
at this time but sometimes carry over into 
the next period, are: Black Tern, American 
Egret, Louisiana, Little Blue, and Green 
Herons, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, and Parula Warbler. 

An unusual volume of bird-music has been 
heard during the period—more than I can 
recall having ever noted at this season. 
Mockingbirds have been present in larger 
numbers than ever before, and have excelled 
themselves in vocal effort. The White-eyed 
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Vireo was abundant and in full song in the 
river-swamp on September 1, and was last 
heard in song on September 21. The Cardinal 
and the Parula Warbler sang with some 
regularity up to September 1. Other species 
that can always be heard in this period are 
Southern Meadowlark, Pine Warbier, Caro- 
lina Wren, and Tufted Titmouse. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay), Ala., reports in part: Bank 
Swallow, first seen on August 14; Black and 
White Warbler, August 29 (K. Edwards); 
Veery, (Mrs. Connoley); 
Blackburnian Warbler (Mrs. Connoley) and 
Catbird, September 21; Maryland Yellow- 
throat (examined and identified as G. ¢ 
trichas), September 28; House Wren (prob- 
ably the western form), September 30; Coot, 
October 2 (D. McIntosh); Olive-backed 
Thrush, October 3; Doubled-crested Cor- 
morant and Wilson’s Snipe, October 4; and 
Herring Gull, October 11. Of departing 
migrants, the Orchard Oriole was last seen 
on August 15 (D. McIntosh); Yellow War- 
bler, October 3; Black and White Warbler, 
October 4; Wood Thrush, October 10; Water 
Thrush (var. ?) and Olive-backed Thrush, 
October 11; and Nighthawk (var. ?), October 
12. Chimney Swifts were still present on 
October 12, and may carry over into the 
next period. Few species prolong their nest- 
ing seasons into this period, yet a Mourning 
Dove’s nest was found containing eggs on 
August 19, and a pair of Cardinals was seen 
feeding well-grown young on September 6. 
A Yellow-breasted Chat, an unusual species 
in the coast region, especially in fall, was seen 
on August 28. Two species seldom heard in 
song in the fall were House Wren, September 
30, and Brown Thrasher, October ‘4. The 
stomach contents of a Florida Barred Owl 
which was shot near a hen-house, were sent 
to the Bureau of Biological Survey for deter- 
mination. The report listed (to the chagrin 
of the shooter, it is hoped) 3 larvz of cicadas, 
2 large pinch beetles, 6 large dung beetles, a 
saw-fly larva, and a bird-fly—Francis M. 
WEsTON, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


September 16 


OBERLIN (On10) REGION.—The drought 
of the summer continued over into this two- 


month period but was broken early in Sep- 
tember by numerous showers, though no 
flooding rains have come. It is also note- 
worthy that along the northern part of the 
state there were no sharp frosts to amount to 
anything during the two-month period. 

I find a dearth of fall records for birds as 
compared with the wealth of such records 
that have resulted from the intensive work 
done through here in the spring for many 
years. Perhaps that is because so many of 
us are teachers and the summers break otf 
the work we would do were we here all the 
time, and the fall migration is far under way 
before we get into the routine of work again. 

With the checking up of this period’s work 
I am thoroughly convinced, as Campbell of 
Toledo says in his report, that to the patient 
observer the fall season will yield more rare 
birds, due most probably to the lingering 
and wandering habits of birds when the nest- 
ing season is over. This season’s report 
abundantly testifies to the truth of that 
statement. In the various reports sent to 
me, movements and records of 189 birds 
were commented on. Notes were added to 
other of our permanent residents that would 
bring the list above 200. 

It would be a pleasure to give these valu- 
able reports in full, but only the high spots 
can be touched. Acknowledgment is made 
to those who sent in reports in the last para- 
graph, and their locations given. These 
reports cover northern Ohio and have been 
interestingly checked by reports from Ann 
Arbor and Battle Creek, Mich. 

Certainly the most showy and outstanding 
feature of the whole period, and of this 
whole region, was the presence in large 
numbers of the white phase of the Little 
Blue Herons and of Egrets. From near Youngs- 
town on the east, clear across the state 
and up into Michigan near Battle Creek, 
they were common at the lakes and marshes 
from the last of July to September 25. 

In the last report, Black-crowned Night 
Herons were mentioned as being common in 
the marshes about Lake Erie. Prof. Rudolf 
Bennitt, of the University of Missouri, 
spent August at Put-in Bay and found a 
heronry of these birds.on Pelee Island. On 
August 9 he visited this rookery and found 
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some adults and a great many young of the 
year. He suggests that it is quite possible 
that the birds of the Port Clinton marsh and 
others farther west may have come from 
this heronry. 

Rails, Coots, Florida Gallinules, and Pied- 
billed Grebes were unusually abundant 
throughout this whole range and were 
breeding. Lesser Yellowlegs were also 
abundant. 

At Toledo we seemed to get into a regular 
migration of Hawks on September 28. 
During the day, Sharp-shinned, Red-tailed, 
Red-shouldered, Broad-winged, and Duck 
Hawks were seen, and the preceding day 
Pigeon Hawk and Osprey had also been 
observed. 

A number of exceptional records deserve 
special attention. Near Battle Creek, 8 
Sandhill Cranes were found repeatedly, and 
not far from there, at Bellevue, 6 more were 
seen on August 14. The last ones, 3, were 
seen migrating at Ann Arbor. Golden Plover 
near Toledo on August 17, near Battle Creek 
on October 5, and near Salem, at the eastern 
edge of Ohio, on August 31, September 14, 
and October ro were interesting records. The 
Piping Plover was recorded from Battle 
Creek from August 17 to October 5; the 
Willet from Toledo on August 17, and from 
Salem on September 28. This is a rare bird 
here, and in the second case it was suggested 
that it might be the Western Willet. The 
Red-backed Sandpiper was found on October 
5 and at Salem on October 11; the Dowitcher 
at Toledo on September 1 and at Salem on 
August 31 and September 7. A Short-eared 
Owl was seen near Toledo on September 13, 
a Blue Grosbeak on August 17, and on August 
25 there was a great flight of Nighthawks 
at least a thousand of them. 

The best record from Toledo was that of 
the Arkansas Kingbird on September 13. 
This was carefully and accurately observed 
at less than 30 feet distance. 

The most unusual record was recorded by 
Dr. Walkinshaw, of Battle Creek. Edward 
Brigham, Jr., banded an adult Harris 
Sparrow on October 1. He brought the bird 
to the doctor’s office and it was carefully 
examined. 

Records for the Lincoln’s Sparrow have 


been more common this year but that, per- 
haps, is because we are learning to recognize 
it better. In September we had a fine chance 
to see it and a Song Sparrow within 2 feet of 
each other for some time. 

The Warbler migration, as usual, caps the 
climax. It is surprising how early in August 
they do appear. Twenty-two species of 
Warblers were reported during that month. 
Some were seen only during that month; 
others appeared then and are still here. The 
first Myrtle came on August 31, and they 
are here now. 

Thirteen species of Warblers were breeding 
throughout northern Ohio this season. Here 
is the list: Black and White, Prothonotary, 
Blue-winged, Golden-winged, Yellow, Ceru- 
lean, Hooded, Maryland, Kentucky, Oven- 
bird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, and Redstart. 

The Warbler migration certainly seems to 
sweep around the western end of Lake Erie 
earlier and in greater numbers than straight 
over the lake. Only two records here south 
of the lake were earlier than those at the 
western end. They were for the Connecticut 
and Wilson’s Warblers. As between Battle 
Creek and Toledo, one had the earlier date 
on about half of the Warblers and the other 
on the other half. That is probably because 
only certain days are available for field-work. 

The birds certainly want to be near 
water. The dry season over the state has 
made the shore of Lake Erie a popular place 
for the birds this year. It was almost the 
usual thing at Toledo this summer to find at 
least go birds for a day’s list any time. So 
far as my experience goes, around the western 
end of the Lake is the best place in the state 
for both numbers of individual birds and 
of species. 

The following observers sent in detailed 
and valuable reports for this period: L. W. 
Campbell, Toledo; Jim A. Bruce, Wooster; 
Dr. L. H. Walkinshaw, H. A. Olsen, R. E. 
Olsen of Battle Creek and Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
R. C. Baker, Salem; James Stevenson of the 
Baldwin Research Laboratory, Cleveland; 
Dr. E. V. Prior, Newark; and Prof. Rudolf 
Bennitt of the University of Missouri for 
observations on the islands of Lake Erie.— 
Rosert L. Barro, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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MINNESOTA REeGION.—The last two weeks 
of August continued hot and dry with daily 
temperatures, in the southern part of the 
state, of from 80° to over g0°. This continued 
until near the middle of September, with a 
few days of over 85° late in the month. The 
first frost came on the 18th, light at Min- 
neapolis with 42°, heavy at Duluth and in 
the Red River Valley. On the 24th there was 
a heavy frost in the Red River Valley with a 
temperature of 33° at Thief River Falls. On 
the 26th and 27th came a heavy wind and 
rainstorm from the northwest, with flurries of 
snow as far south as Minneapolis; 1.84 inches 
of rain at Minneapolis and 4 inches at Albert 
Lea; 28° at Pembina, 39° at Minneapolis. 
The first killing frost at Minneapolis was on 
the 29th, the mercury near the freezing- 
point, and all but the hardiest plants being 
killed. Early October was as usual except 
several hot days from the 8th to the rath; 
86° at Minneapolis on the 11th. The first 
eight months of 1930 showed a deficiency in 
precipitation of 3.44 inches, and the year 
1929 a deficiency of 4.94 inches, which in 
part explains our steadily disappearing lakes 
and ponds. 

The following records of the fall move- 
ment of the birds are for the vicinity of the 
Twin Cities and have been kindly supplied 
by Mrs. Frances S. Davidson, E. D. Sweden- 
borg, and Alden Risser. Mr. Swedenborg 
writes, under date of October 9, “In spite of 
the hot, dry summer the south-bound 
migration of the past six weeks has seemed as 
interesting as usual. Birds have, for the 
most part, been quite numerous, especially 
in the neighborhood of the larger lakes, 
where they have probably found feeding con- 
ditions better than elsewhere. On September 
5, after a night of rain, the bridle-path about 
Lake Harriet was alive with a mixed as- 
semblage of migrants, and on the 2oth a drop 
in temperature brought the Sparrows in large 
numbers. A few individuals of a number of 
species, usually gone by this time, are still 
lingering. A Brown Thrasher, a Towhee, 
and Palm and Nashville Warblers were still 
present today. A Goldfinch’s nest, found 
September 6, contained 3 young birds just 
hatched and 2 eggs.” Mrs. Davidson writes, 
“Summer bird-study was very poor, but 


after September 1 it became extremely good 
except for the Warblers. In all my years of 
field-work I have never seen so few in- 
dividuals of the different species of Warblers 
as this fall. The best Warbler days were from 
September 9 to 13. On the 12th there were 
13 species of Warblers in the Lake Harriet 
bridle-path.” 

The following are arrival and departure 
dates as checked by the observers mentioned 
above: August 15, first Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, last September 12; last Cowbird; 
first Orange-crowned Warbler, last October 4. 
17th, first Baird’s Sandpiper, last September 
17; ‘first Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, last 
September 22; first Canada Warbler, last 
September 29. 18th, last Orchard Oriole 
(Frontenac); first Blackburnian Warbler, 
last September 9. 24th, first Wilson’s 
Warbler, last September 13; last Veery. 
26th, first Tennessee Warbler, last September 
28; first Mourning Warbler, last September 1. 
27th, Nighthawk, a large migration took 
place frum this date until September 18; 
first Magnolia Warbler, last October 6. 
28th, first Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, last 
September 24; first Philadelphia Vireo, last 
September 9; first Blue-headed Vireo, last 
September 12; first Parula Warbler, last 
October 6; first Pine Warbler. 29th, last 
Yellow Warbler. 

September 1, last Least Bittern; first 
Black-throated Blue Warbler and Olive- 
backed Thrush. 2d, last Black Tern. sth, 
first Black-poll Warbler, last September 20; 
first Gray-cheeked Thrush. yth, first Bay- 
breasted Warbler, last September 30. 11th, 
last Yellow-throated Vireo. 12th, last Black- 
billed Cuckoo and Warbling Vireo. 13th, 
last Baltimore Oriole. 15th, last Kingbird, 
Henslow’s Sparrow, and Louisiana Water- 
Thrush. 17th, first Caspian Tern, Nelson’s 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, and 
Lincoln’s Sparrow; last Virginia Rail, Pec- 
toral Sandpiper, and Wood Pewee. 18th, 
last Black-throated Green Warbler. oth, 
last Least Flycatcher; first Myrtle Warbler 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglet. oth, first 
Ring-billed Gull; has been numerous all the 
fall on the park lakes; last Hummingbird, 
and Yellow-headed Blackbird; first Rusty 
Blackbird; first Harris’s Sparrow, very 
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abundant thereafter; first White-crowned 
Sparrow; last Chestnut-sided Warbler. 21st, 
first Horned Grebe and Long-billed Do- 
witcher; last Semipalmated Sandpiper; first 
Black-bellied Plover. 22d, first Pigeon 
Hawk and Brown Creeper. 234d, last Solitary 
Sandpiper and Spotted Sandpiper. 24th, 
last Chimney Swift; first Fox Sparrow. 
25th, last Green Heron, Sora, Crested F'ly- 
catcher, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo 
Bunting, Red-eyed Vireo, and Maryland 
Yellow-throat; first Junco. 26th, last Cat- 
bird. 27th, last LeConte’s Sparrow; first 
Hermit Thrush. 28th, last Least Sandpiper, 
Lesser Yellowlegs and Savannah Sparrow; 
first American Pipit. 29th, first Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. 3oth, first Tree Sparrow; 
last Ovenbird, Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
and Wood Thrush. 

October 3, first Winter Wren. 4th, last 
Scarlet Tanager, Redstart, and Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. 6th, last House Wren. 8th, 
last Chipping Sparrow and Golden-winged 
Warbler. oth, Golden Plover, a flock of over 
100 (Mrs. Davidson). 12th, Red-shouldered 
Hawk (Frontenac); last Phcebe (Frontenac), 
Vesper Sparrow, and Field Sparrow (Fronte- 
nac). 13th, first Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, reports 
from the southwestern part of the state that 
Wilson’s Snipe has been more plentiful this 
fall than for some years past; that the Long- 
billed Dowitcher has become a more regular 
migrant than formerly, flocks of from 20 to 
40 having been seen during the last week of 
September; and that a flock of 7 White- 
fronted Geese passed over Lake John, near 
Lake Norden, in South Dakota, on Sep- 
tember 21, followed later by other flocks 
of the same species. 

Alden Risser reports having seen “three 
apparently typical Krider’s Hawks this fall, 
with almost pure white heads and whitish 
tails, and other Red-tails with more or less 
white on the upperparts and at base of tail.” 
Such birds should properly be regarded as 
albinistic Eastern Red-tailed Hawks. 

Mrs. J. A. Thabes, of Brainerd, a Canadian 
forest region, states that the migration of 
Harris’s Sparrow has been unusually abun- 
dant this fall. 

The reports of hunters as to the abundance 


of Ducks have varied greatly. Those situated 
at concentration points had good shooting 
on the opening days but it was soon over, as 
these local birds soon scattered after being 
disturbed. Over considerable areas there 
were few or no Ducks, even on the opening 
days, according to various accounts. 

The general verdict is that there has been 
a very substantial increase in the number of 
Ruffed Grouse since last year over much of 
its range in Minnesota. 

The flock of over 100 Golden Plovers, seen 
by Mrs. Davidson on October 9g almost 
within the city limits of Minneapolis, is a 
notable occurrence, as this bird has been for | 
many years almost absent from this region, 
where it was once an abundant migrant.— 
Tuos. S. Roserts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


DENVER Recion.—The fact that bird- 
migration in the spring and fall in any given 
locality has at least two phases is probably 
kept in mind, but not always accurately 
focused; in the late summer local breeders 
start south, and northern (or higher altitude 
breeders) forms arrive to tarry a while or to 
stay for the winter. 

Considerable observation leads me to be- 
lieve that the first local bird in and about 
Denver to depart for the south is the Robin, 
going on or about the first or second week of 
August. Only a bit later Bullock’s Oriole 
and the Black-headed Grosbeak follow suit; 
soon after this time quite a number of species 
leave in bulk—the Lark Bunting, the Lark 
Sparrow, and the Tyrant Flycatchers—and 
so it goes until all local nesting birds have 
left for the winter. Coincidental with, or 
very shortly after, the departure of the first 
summer birds, the first south-traveling out- 
siders appear, which are, in my experience, 
the Warblers, though no one Warbler species 
always comes first. This year, the first 
identifiable mountain or northern species to 
reach this region was the Western Tanager 
(August 25), not forgetting, however, that 
on August 17 several unidentified Warblers 
were noted in Denver. So it may be said 
that August and September are the months 
of departure for locals, and September and 
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October the periods of arrival for outsiders. 
Thus it comes about that here in central 
Colorado, in September, we have more or 
less commingling of outgoing and incoming 
migrants. 

These schedules vary from year to year, 
some summer residents lingering long after 
their usual wont—long after all others of 
their kind have disappeared. Thus, a Lark 
Bunting has been seen in the Denver area in 
November, and contrariwise, the Macgilli- 
vray Warbler has appeared here as early as 
August 3, though its peak of abundance is 
during the second week of September. 

How have the birds acted in central 
Colorado during the past eight weeks? 
Some idea of this question and its answer 
can be gathered from the reports of my will- 
ing co-workers. 

The last record of the Black-headed Gros- 
beak is that of one at Fort Morgan seen by 
Edward Hellstern on August 23. The fact 
that this locality is 100 miles east of Denver, 
on a probable route of migration to the 
Mississippi Valley, and much lower than 
Denver, may have something to do with 
this being the bird’s last appearance in the 
region. The Pileolated Warbler appeared at 
Fort Morgan on September 18, more than a 
week before the last Yellow Warbler was 
seen in Denver (by Mrs. Enid Ortman). 
The first extra-mountain record for the 
Audubon’s Warbler is that by Mrs. John 
Weldon, at Loveland, on September 26, and 
the last at the same place on October 15, a 
date much earlier than usual and for years 
past. No Pileolated Warblers have been 
noted hereabouts after September 30, while 
there has been sent to me but one late sum- 
mer Redstart record—one noted at Fort 
Morgan on August 1. The Myrtle Warbler 
commonly lingers about this area long after 
the Macgillivray’s Warbler has left, yet the 
former was here as late as September 30 and 
the latter was not seen after the third week 
of September. Mr. F. L. Farley, of Camrose, 
Alberta, writes me that there were hundreds 
of Myrtle Warblers about his region about 
September 21. Evidently the Alberta 
Warblers start south about the same time as 
do those breeding in our near-by mountains. 
It is possible that some of the peculiarities of 


arrival and departure date of Colorado 
species may be due to the inability of our 
observers to be in the field every day and all 
day, causing many migrants to go by unseen. 
This is very true of my recording, for other 
duties prohibit much field-work most of the 
time. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron left 
Walden (Mr. and Mrs. Geo. J. Bailey) on 
September 6 and Loveland on September 26. 

The weather in this region for the past two 
months has been mild and with a minimum 
of precipitation, a combination making for 
few large invading waves of Robins, which 
are apt to occur in the wake of cold spells or 
snowstorms. This year there has been, ap- 
parently, a steady stream of Robins migrat- 
ing southward every day, but rather in- 
conspicuous in its quietness. There have 
been, perhaps, three days when Robins have 
been noted in Denver in a veritable swarm, 
the last being October 12. 

Long-crested and Woodhouse’s Jays have 
been strikingly common in Denver this late 
summer and early fall, especially on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. I suspect, from 
Mrs. Benson’s notes, that they have been 
equally abundant about her home at Fruita. 
Pileolated Warblers have been the most 
common Warbler in her area this fall. A 
very strange thing anent Warblers is that 
Mrs. Benson has detected no Audubon’s 
Warblers about her ranch this season, though 
in years past it probably has been the most 
common species there. The absence of this 
Warbler is unique in Mrs. Benson’s ex- 
perience. However, to make up for this 
deficiency, she records the presence of two 
Ash-throated Flycatchers near her home on 
September 5, the only record of this species 
sent in this season. 

Bronzed Grackles must leave this area 
pretty much en masse, for they were last 
noted in Denver on September 30, at Fort 
Collins (Mrs. Clara Gordon) on October 4, 
while their last appearance at Fort Morgan 
was on October 7. My friends’ reports seem 
to indicate a possible scarcity of Crowned 
Sparrows; the last Gambel’s Sparrow seen at 
Walden was noted on October 10, while the 
first one arrived at Fruita on the oth. Yet 
the species was noted at Loveland as early 
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as September 21. No explanation for these 
irregularities comes to mind, though a good 
one would be most welcome. The closely 
related White-crowned came to Littleton 
(Mrs. R. J. Kerruish) on September 4, to 
Fruita on October 9, and was last seen in 
North Park by Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Bailey on October tro. 

Mrs. Ortman tells me that she is certain 
that this passing year has exhibited many 
more birds, both in species and individuals, 
about her home in South Denver than for 
several years past. I have the same impres- 
sion about the whole region in its parts I 
have been able to prospect. Her list this fall 
is a lengthy and interesting one, and includes 
several mountain nesting forms. Mrs. 
Ortman seems to have been the only one of 
us who has seen an Olive-sided Flycatcher 
this season, detecting also one of her eastern 
bird-friends at her house area—a Blue Jay 
on September 28. 

Eave and Barn Swallows have been un- 
usually abundant at several observer stations. 
The first Pink-sided Junco reached Walden 
on September 26, not an especially early date 
for this species at this high altitude. The 
lingering of the Plumbeous Vireo about 
Denver, long after its congeners have left 
and long after other birds of similar habits 
have disappeared, is puzzling. This year it 
was last seen in Denver on October 11. 

Franklin’s Gulls were flying over Littleton 
on October 12 in great flocks, really in 
hundreds. This beautiful bird has rendered 
inestimable aid in the past years to our 
ranchers in ridding their fields of grass- 
hoppers. Without the Gulls it is firmly 
believed by these ranchers that grasshoppers 
would have been a devastating plague. 

Two notable records may be recorded 
before: closing this very incomplete report: 
The sight of a Black-throated Blue Warbler 
by Mr. Hellstern at Fort Morgan on 
October 5, and the occurrence of a goodly 
number of Long-eared Owls near Walden, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Bailey saw eight at one 
time on September 15. 

A composite report of all the notes sent to 
me by my willing codperators would, I am 
sure, show that the birds of this region are 
again nearer to normal in every way than for 
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three or four years past.—W. H. BERGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) ReEGION.—Immedi- 
ately after preparing last Season’s report, 
the writer made a trip through eastern 
Oregon. On August 20 and 21 numerous 
bird-records of interest were made in Wal- 
lowa County in company with Prof. H. M. 
DuBois, of Joseph, Ore. The first Black 
Tern record for Wallowa County was made 
on the 21st, and Baird’s Sandpipers, Dow- 
itchers, and Western Sandpipers were 
noted. Pintails and Gadwalls were both 
common on small ponds, and a few Cinnamon 
Teal and Mallards were also noted. 

Because of lack of suitable water-con- 
ditions, water-bird records are not too 
common in Wallowa County, and the 
abundance of water-birds on this particular 
trip was of considerable interest. 

On August 23, in Harney Valley, it was 
found that conditions for bird-life were the 
most unsatisfactory for many years. Mal- 
heur Lake contains very little water, and 
Harney Valley itself was dry in many places 
where water is usually available for the birds. 

On the 24th and 25th numerous bands of 
Crossbills, Cassin’s Purple Finches, and scat- 
tered records of the other common mountain- 
birds, such as Red-breasted Nuthatches, 
Mountain Chickadees, Ruby-crowned and 
Western Gold-crowned Kinglets, were made 
on the Ochoco National Forest. Woodpeckers 
did not seem to be as common as is usually 
the case in this area. 

The writer was out of the state in the latter 
part of August and early September and, 
consequently, did not get to make any bird- 
records. On September 29 a Slender-billed 
Shearwater was found dead on the beach 
near Seaside by S. G. Jewett and myself, 
and an Arctic Tern, very tired, was observed 
at close range in front of the hotel at Seaside. 

This season, so far, has been notable for 
the very small migration of various species 
of Sandpipers and other water-fowl generally. 

On September 30, at Seal Rocks, 5 Black- 
bellied Plover were seen and a few Black 
Turnstones; down the beach from Yachats 
to Waldport there were many thousands of 
Sanderlings, the only other shore-bird 
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present. Near Port Orford, 1 or 2 Wander- 
ing Tattlers and a few Black Turnstones 
were seen on October 1, and although we 
traveled the entire length of the Oregon 
coast we saw very few other birds compared 
with what there should be at this time. 

On October 6, at a camp on the eastern 
edge of the Fremont National Forest, a single 
Poor-will was noted: This is the latest 
Oregon record for this species. At the same 
camp, numbers of Blue-fronted Jays, 
Evening Grosbeaks, Townsend’s Solitaires, 
and various migrating Sparrows were seen. 

On October 8 a tremendous flight of 
Mountain Bluebirds was noticed from 
Warner Valley to Redmond, a diagonal strip 
clear across central Oregon, and Townsend’s 
Solitaires were also unusually abundant, and 
East Lake was dotted with thousands of 
Coot, although the weather was cold and 
raw and it was rather startling to see so 
many water-birds at such an altitude. 

At Summer Lake, 2 Lesser and 1 Greater 
Yellowlegs are worthy of comment, the 
former, in particular, being by no means a 
common bird in Oregon. 

On October 9, crossing the Cascade 
Mountain range to come into Portland. 
Crossbills were found to be very numerous 
around an old salting station at Crater 
meadows on the Mt. Hood National Forest. 

IRA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San FRANcisco Recion.—Rains came two 
mnths earlier than last year, and by October 
1 snow had fallen on the higher ridges of the 
Sierras so that the influx of winter birds has 
been more conspicuous than in drier years. 
The earliest records were for the Fox Sparrow 
and the Pipit, one of each being found near 
Baumberg by the Audubon Association on 
September 14. The Fox Sparrow was first 
seen in Berkeley on September 21 by Miss 
Smith and Miss Albro. First arrivals of mi- 
grating White-crowned Sparrows were re- 
ported by Miss Wythe and also by Mrs. 
Blake on September 17 and 18, and a week 
later they were quite generally distributed 
and in large flocks. James Felthouse found 
Golden-crowned Sparrows in Berkeley on 
September 20; Mrs. Kelly found them at Ross 
on September 23; and Miss Emily Smith at 


Los Gatos on September 25. The Say’s 
Phoebe came into Mrs. Blake’s garden on 
September 21. 

Groups of migrating Warblers were flitting 
among the deciduous trees near the stadium 
on the morning of September 25, and on the 
afternoon of the same day a Townsend’s War- 
bler was seen among the oaks of the writer’s 
garden; a similar group was seen by James 
Felthouse on October 1 when he also identi- 
fied a Townsend’s. Audubon’s Warblers were 
seen on September 26, and on the same date 
Mrs. Kelly found the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
which is now abundant and singing quite 
freely. On October 13 the writer saw two 
Kinglets which kept together; one was a male 
which raised its crest and sang while the 
other kept up a teasing fluttering of the wings. 
The Hermit Thrush was first seen on October 
1 but is still far from abundant. Cooper’s 
Hawks have returned to prey upon the flocks 
of small birds, and on September 14, at 
Baumberg, 2 Duck Hawks were observed by 
the Audubon Association. One'of the Hawks 
had caught a Sandpiper or Phalarope on the 
wing and the other pursued and finally took 
it away. 

Many of the birds which nest in the more 
protected valleys of the Bay Region have 
spread into exposed sections since the nesting 
season ended and trade-winds died down. 
Hutton’s Vireos are abundant, and two re- 
cords of the Cassin’s Vireo are at hand. Mrs. 
Blake found a Gnatcatcher on August 31 and 
a Mourning Dove on Septembef' 22 and Octo- 
ber 2. The earliest date for migrating Tana- 
gers was August 31 (Mrs. Blake) and the 
latest October 9 (Mrs. Kelly). On September 
14 the Audubon Association reported hun- 
dreds of Violet-green Swallows perched on the 
power-lines which cross the marsh at Baum- 
berg. 

Last dates for summer visitants are as 
follows: Blackheaded Grosbeak, August 25; 
Pileolated Warbler, September 11 (Felt- 
house); Russet-backed Thrush, September 20 
(Miss Smith and Miss Albro); Warbling 
Vireo, Western Flycatcher, and Yellow War- 
bler, October 1 (Mrs. Kelly in Golden Gate 
Park); Lutescent Warbler, October 5 (Mr. 
Sumner). 

My last report necessarily omitted some 
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very interesting observations of shore-birds 
made by Mrs. Kelly during June, July, and 
August. Mrs. Kelly crossed the lower bay on 
the San Mateo Bridge twice a day two days 
each week from June 24 to August 1. No 
observations were made between August 1 
and August 2r. 

Western Willets were present by the thou- 
sands from June 24 to July 15, and are still 
fairly abundant there and also at Bay Farm 
Island and at Dumbarton Bridge. There were 
about 500 Black-bellied Plover, many of them 
in full plumage, on June 24. On July 22 there 
were 36 in full plumage, but by August 1 
there was a smaller number than during Octo- 
ber. She saw 1 or 2 Semi-palmated Plover on 
July 1, 22, and 24, and 20 on July 30; from 1 
to 6 Snowy Plover on July 22 and 31, August 
23 and October 4—the last at Bay Farm 
Island. A few Hudsonian Curlew were seen 
between July 15 and August 28, the maximum 
of 40 at Bay Farm Island on July 31. Long- 
billed Dowitchers began to appear on July 3 
and were fairly abundant by July 31; God- 
wits on July 8, with hundreds present on 
October 10. Sandpipers varied with the tide 
from July 1; Sanderling were first seen on 
August 23. From 4 to 30 Avocets were seen 
on July 3, 29, and 31, and a Black Turnstone 
on July 22. Northern Phalaropes were first 
seen on July 22, and the peak came about 
September 20 (according to other observa- 
tions) and Mrs. Kelly found one still remain- 
ing at Lake Merced on October 11. 

American Egrets are apparently increasing 
and have been reported from many of the 
marshy areas about the bay. Mr. Charles 
Bryant visited Phoenix Lake on September 
28 in search of Wood Ducks and was re- 
warded by finding 4 males and 1 female. 

On August 24, 12 members of the Audu- 
bon Association went out to the Farallone 
Islands and compared conditions there with 
those of eight years ago. They found no 
Murres on the island and but 4 in the water 
nearb-y. Their conclusion was that the 
Murres have been replaced by Western Gulls. 
A high mortality among the young Gulls may 
indicate that an inadequate substitute has 
been found for the eggs of the Murre. 
Brandt’s Cormorants had thousands of young 
on the level area on the north side of the 
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island; Baird’s and Farallone Cormorants were 
not so abundant. Rock Wrens have decreased 
and English Sparrows have moved in. A few 
Tufted Puffins, Guillemots, 2 Black Turn- 
stones, and 1 Wandering Tattler were seen 
on or near the Islands, and Shearwaters 
(Pink-footed and Sooty), Ashy Petrels, Heer- 
mann’s Gulls, 1 flock of Pintails, and 1 Puffin 
were seen from the boat. 

A survey of the Ducks at Lake Merritt the 
middle of October showed from 500 to 600 
Pintails, about 100 Baldpates, 300 Canvas- 
backs, and about 1oo Ruddies. 

Mr. Swarth’s report of birds seen from the 
Key Route trains and boats include the fol- 
lowing: Western and California Gulls were 
about equal in number, very few of either 
until August 20 when California Gulls began 
to increase. September 1 the proportion was 
about 3 of California to 1 of Western. From 
October 1 to 13, both were fairly numerous 
and the proportion was about 4 of California 
to 1 of Western. No Glaucous-winged, Her- 
ring, or Short-billed have been seen, and but 
1 Heermann’s (September 30). From Sep- 
tember 13, Forster’s Terns numbered from 
10 to 17 on various dates, until October 7 and 
8 when 50 were seen. Northern Phalaropes 
numbered about 50 at a time during August, 
decreased in early September, then increased 
decidedly a week or so before they disappear- 
ed, about September 27. No Sandpipers were 
seen during August, and only occasional small 
flocks during September and October. Brown 
Pelicans have been seen frequently since 
September 30 when one was perched on the 
roof of the Ferry Building A few small flocks 
of Scoters have been seen infrequently since 
September 18, and only 2 or 3 Eared Grebes 
during October. 

On the lower bay Mrs. Kelly found Bona- 
parte’s Gulls present all summer and Cali- 
fornia Gulls quite abundant by July 24. 
During July, 1 or 2 Lesser Scaup and a Can- 
vasback, 7 White-winged Scoters, and from 
1 to 12 Surf Scoters were seen on various 
dates. On September 14, the Audubon Asso- 
ciation found, at Baumberg, some 500 White 
Pelicans, a fair number of Pintail Ducks, and 
a few Yellowlegs, Avocets, Snowy, Semi- 
palmated and Black-bellied Plover —AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


It is needless to compare one American 
Ornithologists’ Union Congress with another, 
for the last one always seems the best! In 
both its social and scientific features the Con- 
gress held at Salem, Mass., October 20 to 24 
last, was eminently successful. The fact 
that sixteen of the nineteen Councilors of 
the Union were present is an indication of 
the hold this annual event has on its mem- 
bers, and an examination of the program 
reprinted beyond shows the nature of the 
papers presented and the scope of the sub- 
jects and territory they represented. All the 
officers of the Union were re-elected. Alfred 
O. Gross, Brunswick, Maine, Arthur H. 
Howell, Washington, D. C., and Loye H. 
Miller, Los Angeles, Calif., were elected 
Fellows. Alfred M. Bailey and Henry B. 
Conover, Chicago, Ills., Lee S. Crandall, 
New York City, Harrison F. Lewis, Ottawa, 
Ont., John B. May, Boston, Mass., were 
elected Members. About 180 Associate Mem- 
bers were elected. It was decided to hold the 
next annual meeting at Detroit, Mich. 


PROGRAM 


Welcome by General Francis Henry 
Appleton on behalf of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of Salem. 

Response on behalf of the Union. T. S. 
Palmer. 

An Analysis of Trends in the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Presidential Address 
by Joseph Grinnell. 

In Memoriam: Henry Wetherbee Hen- 
shaw, 1850-1930. Edward W. Nelson. 
(Read by title.) 

In Memoriam: Arthur Trezevant Wayne, 
1863-1930. Alexander Sprunt. 

The Boreal Element in the West Indian 
Avifauna. Frank M. Chapman. 

The Bird Work of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. Paul G. Redington. 

The Post-breeding Northern Migration 
of North American Herons. Charles W. 
Townsend. 

In Memoriam: Henry Nehrling, 1853- 
1929. Witmer Stone. 

*Variability of Body ‘Temperature in 
Birds. S. Charles Kendeigh. 


In Memoriam: Waldron DeWitt Miller, 
“a James P. Chapin. (Read by 
title. 

*Nesting Habits of the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler. Mrs. Katharine C. Harding. 

*A Day with the Australian Lyre Bird. 
Francis R. Cope, Jr. 

*A Study of the Home-life of the Alder 
Flycatcher. Henry Mousley. 

*Contributions to the Life Histories of the 
Saw-whet and Long-eared Owls. L. Mcl. 
Terrill. 

Birds of New York Twenty Years After- 
ward. Elon H. Eaton. 

Field Notes from Peru. John T. Zimmer. 

The Florida Red-tailed Hawk. A. C. Bent. 

Type Localities of Birds Described from 
California. Joseph Grinnell. 

Additions to the Known Victims of the 
Cowbirds. Herbert Friedmann. 

The Birds of Southampton Island, Hudson 
Bay. George Miksch Sutton. 

Conditions Controlling the Distribution 
of Sea-birds on the Pacific Coast of South 
America. Robert Cushman Murphy. 

The Origin of an Avifauna. O. L. Austin, 
Jr. 
Distribution of Bird-life in Guatemala. 
Ludlow Griscom. 

The Seventh International Ornithological 
Congress at Amsterdam. T. Gilbert Pearson. 

*tFour Months in New Zealand. Francis 
R. Cope, Jr. 

*The Turkey Buzzard’s Sense of Smell. 
Frank M. Chapman. 

Golf Clubs as Bird Sanctuaries. Arthur 
A. Allen. 

*Bird-life of the Red Seacoast Lands. W. 
Wedgwood Bowen. 

*The Ecology of the Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird in Allegany State Park. Aretas A. 
Saunders. 

Nesting of the Greater Yellowlegs in 
Alberta. Frank L. Farley. 

Bird Banding: The First Decade Under 
the Biological Survey. Frederick C. Lincoln. 

Naturalists, Nature Lovers, and Sports- 
men. John C. Phillips. 

Mockingbirds in Bangor, Maine. Miss 
Bertha L. Brown. 

The Harvard Square Nighthawks. Horace 
Taylor. 

Another Grouse Problem Solved. Arthur 
A. Allen. 

House Wren Studies. S. Prentiss Baldwin. 

Birds of Hudson Bay in 1930. W. E. Clyde 
Todd. 


*Illustrated with slides. tIllustrated with motion-pictures. 
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The Pussyfoot on Pussy. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin. 

Stray Notes on the Flocking Habits of 
Shore-birds. John T. Nichols. 

An Experiment in the Re-colonization of 
the Common Tern. C. F. Jackson and Philip 
F. Allen. 

*Weight Variation of Certain Land-birds. 
Leonard G. Worley. 

*Some Observations on the Species Prob- 
lem in African Birds. Herbert Friedmann. 

*An Unusual Case of Feather Abrasion. 
W. Wedgwood Bowen. 

*The Bird-life of Ancient Florida. 
ander Wetmore. 

*A Grand Island (N. Y.) Heronry. Albert 
R. Shadle. 

*The Simultaneous Molt of the Flight- 
feathers of the Loon. John B. May. 

Some Thoughts on the Check-List. 
Witmer Stone. 


Alex- 


*Illustrated with slides. 
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Water-fowl on the Potomac River. Harry 
C. Oberholser. 

The Princeton Museum of Zodlogy—Its 
Ornithological Collections and a Plan. 
Charles H. Rogers. 

Parallel Variations in Two Guatemalan 
Orioles. Ludlow Griscom. 

tThe Spring Life of the Prairie Chicken. 
Walter W. Bennett. 

{The Early Bird: Beginning of the Heart- 
beat and Circulation in the Embryo. Bradley 
N. Patten and Theodore C. Kramer. 

tGame-bird Studies in Minnesota, includ- 
ing the Courtship of the Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
W. J. Breckenridge. 

TA Shore-bird Revue. Arthur A. Allen. 

TWisconsin Prairie Chicken Investigations. 
Alfred O. Gross. 

tFeeding Habits of the Ducks of the 
Cayuga Lake Region, N. Y. Claude W. 
Leister. 


tillustrated with motion-pictures. 


TREE SPARROW 
Photographed by F. N. Whitman, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Book - Pews and. Kebiews 


ANIMAL-LIFE OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
Park. By VERNON Batey, Chief Field 
Naturalist United States Biological Sur- 
vey. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ills. 
1930. 8vo. 241 pp.; 70 illus. Price $4, 
postpaid. 

Wide experience within and without the 
Yellowstone Park especially qualifies Vernon 
Bailey to prepare a report on the animal-life 
of this great reservation. His own studies 
were made during six visits to the Park, the 
first in 1894 as a representative of the Bio- 
logical Survey, when he had the coéperation 
of Park officials. While privately published, 
his book, therefore, has essentially the stand- 
ing of a Government document and may be 
accepted as highly authoritative. 

As is well known, the protection accorded 
the animal-life of the Yellowstone Park has 
resulted not alone in its preservation but in 
the establishment of unusual relations be- 
tween certain species and man. The condi- 
tions, therefore, afford exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study wild life in relation to its 
environment, a fact which is reflected in Mr. 
Bailey’s text. The larger part of the book 
(187 pages) is devoted to mammals, but 
there is an excellent review of the more 
characteristic birds (illustrated by an attrac- 
tive colored plate of Rosy Finches, Leucos- 
ticte, by O. J. Murie) and a briefly annotated 
list of the 211 species known to occur in the 
Park. There are three pages devoted to fish, 
reptiles, amphibians, and invertebrates, tell- 
ing where added information may be found 
concerning these forms of life. The photo- 
graphs of animals in the Park tell their own 
story. One of a puma in a tree is especially 
impressive and serves to increase the regret 
with which we learn that these animals now 
are “few and far between.” Nor can we en- 
dorse the statement that because these 
animals are rarely seen “they add little 
interest to the animal-life of the Park to 
compensate for their destructive habits.” 
To our mind, even the remote possibility of 
seeing a puma is worth far more than the toll 
the animal may exact from the native fauna. 


If the puma cannot find sanctuary in the 
Yellowstone Park where in this country can 
it hope to survive—F. M. C. 


To AFRICA WITH THE MIGRATORY Brrps. 
By Benct Berc. G. P. Putnams’ Sons, 
New York, 1930. 8vo. 274 pp.; 75 illus. 
Price, $5. 

As a boy, Bengt Berg’s interest in bird- 
migration was aroused by the flight of Cranes 
over his northern home en route to their 
nesting-grounds. Eventually, as a man, he 
followed them to their winter quarters in 
Africa. He therefore opens his book with a 
study of the home-life of the Crane in Lap- 
land, illustrated by superb photographs of 
the bird at its nest, and then takes us on a 
journey which finally leads to the White Nile. 
Here we find not only thousands of Cranes 
but many other species. 

Skilful alike with pen and lens, the author 
gives us a fascinating account of his camera- 
hunting, the success of which is attested by 
the photographs with which his book is 
illustrated.—F. M. C. 


Brrp Stupy IN Fioripa. By R. J. Lonc- 
STREET, President of the Florida Audubon 
Society. Published by Halifax River Bird 
Club, Daytona Beach, Fla. 1930. 12mo. 
xii+183 pp.; 18 illus. 

This book, the author tells us, “is planned 
for the use of beginners in bird-study in 
Florida.”” Certainly there is need for such a 
volume. An introduction on the general 
subject of bird-study contains much practical 
advice for the student and is followed by a 
review of the classification of our birds. The 
succeeding chapter (pp. 27-96) presents 
‘Field Notes on Common Florida Birds’, 
includes comments on status, habits, and 
brief descriptions of colors. 

Appendix A (pp. 98-138) is a ‘Field Key 
to the Common Birds of Florida’; Appendix 
B, a list of 241 Florida birds which excludes 
“raré or casual forms”; and Appendix C is ‘A 
Study of Bird-life in the Daytona Beach 
Region.’ This last is one of the compara- 
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Book News and Reviews 


tively few Florida lists based on observations 
extending throughout the year and is, there- 
fore, especially welcome. It enumerates 203 
species. There are some excellent photo- 
graphs of birds by S. A. Grimes and Arthur 
A. Allen.—-F. M. C. 


To THE SoutH SEAS: THE CRUISE OF THE 
SCHOONER Mary PINcHOT TO THE GALA- 
PAGOS, THE MARQUESAS, AND THE TAU- 
motu IsLAND, AND Tauttr. By Gifford 
Pinchot. The John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 8vo. xiv-++soo pp.; many illus. 
Price $3.50. 

Beyond question, the author of this lively 
narrative enjoyed the cruise of the Mary 
Pinchot. Beyond question, also, he has suc- 
ceeded in communicating his enjoyment to 
his readers. They will find frequent refer- 
ences to birds, for there was a professional 
ornithologist (Dr. A. K. Fisher) in the party, 
and some capital bird-photographs by 
Howard H. Cleaves. These prove, what 
only the initiated know, that if you want 
worth-while photographs of birds, you must 
look to a bird-photographer; for to know 
what to photograph as well as how to photo- 
graph it, the artist with the camera, like the 
artist with pen or brush, must be a student 
of birds.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Aux.—The October number opens 
with notes on the nesting of the African 
Green Heron in Natal by Raymond B. 
Cowles, illustrated with photographs of 
adult and young at the nest. Eggs under 
observation hatched about October 8, the 
incubation period being approximately eigh- 
teen days. Kendeigh and Baldwin describe 
and illustrate a method for recording me- 
chanically the nesting activities of birds. 
The so-called ‘itograph’, by means of an 
electric circuit, records, on a strip of paper 
unrolled by clock-work, each time an old 
bird goes to or from its nest. This device has 
been adapted successfully to the nests of a 
number of species. Wetmore discusses a 
series of old paintings of Haitian birds which 
have considerable historical interest. Four 
of these are reproduced as half-tone plates. 
Ehinger presents habit studies of the Water 
Ouzel, with appreciative descriptions of the 
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beautiful and unusual song of this species. 
He finds that the Ouzel is fond of salmon eggs, 
though the amount of this food consumed by 
it is probably of no great economic impor- 
tance. Gayle Pickwell has studied incubating 
Killdeer, such evidence as he has obtained 
indicating that the male alone incubates 
in this case. This paper is illustrated by 
photographs of an incubating Killdeer, nest- 
site, and two sets of eggs. W. E. Saunders 
describes the great destruction of birds at 
Long Point Lighthouse, Ontario, during four 
nights in September, 1929. The total of birds 
killed by species is tabulated, Warblers and 
Thrushes predominating. Eifrig’s second 
paper on “Texan Bird Habitats’ is an inter- 
esting pen-picture. of a rich avifauna to be 
found in that state. Gordon B. Wellman 
presents ‘Further Records of the Birds of the 
Boston Public Garden from the Notes of 
Horace W. Wright.’ These, with other pub- 
lished notes, make 156 species observed in 
the Garden over a period of twenty-five 
years. W. T. Helmuth gives annotations on 
various unusual birds observed at the east 
end of Long Island, N. Y. He found the 
Great Black-backed Gull a fairly common 
non-breeding summer resident in 1929; re- 
corded the Common Cormorant in July, 
August, and September; gives data bearing 
on the recent increase northward of southern 
Herons in late summer; and records such 
rare or casual species as Little Gull, Black 
Skimmer, Arkansas Kingbird, etc. In a 
faunal paper of some importance, Jung gives 
annotations on 104 species from the Delta 
region of the Peace and Athabasca rivers; 
and by way of an exotic touch, Tsen-Hwang 
Shaw discusses 27 species from Chefoo, 
China. Lincoln outlines the present situation 
in the menace to bird-life of oil-pollution, 
and the attempts to combat it. 

General Notes contain the usual diverse 
items of faunal interest, including data on 
the extensive appearance of southern Herons 
northward in 1930, and the recorded return 
of the Willet to southern New Jersey as a 
breeding species (Weyl and Potter). Euro- 
pean, as well as American, members of the 
genus Nyroca of diving Ducks use only the 
feet when swimming under water (C. W. 
Townsend).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 


It IS NATURAL that our growing interest 
in birds should find expression in the desire 
to create bird sanctuaries. To know birds is 
to love them; to love them is to want to 
assure them freedom from enemies amid 
surroundings where the happiness to which 
their songs give voice may have a foundation 
in fact. 

But bird sanctuaries are not made with 
the stroke of a pen or by posting warning 
notices. To improve on nature and make 
two birds grow where one grew before calls 
for a well-considered plan, based on science 
rather than sentiment, and adequate means 
to develop it intelligently, consistently, and 
persistently. 

Assuming that a favorable tract of land 
and, if possible, water is available, the next 
step is the employment of a warden. Under 
his direction, and with his assistance, a cam- 
paign is inaugurated to make the place suit- 
able for an increased bird population. More 
birds mean more food, more cover, more 
nesting-sites. In nature each pair of nesting 
birds requires an area or ‘territory’ of suffi- 
cient size to supply food for itself and its 
young. To reduce the extent of this area we 
must increase the supply of food. But there 
will still remain the question of habits and 
temperament. Some birds are predatory and 
make dangerous neighbors; others are un- 
social and prefer to live alone. Here we will 
encounter a difficulty. We can supply addi- 
tional food but we cannot control feeding 
habits or alter dispositions. 


Lore 


We take it for granted that in making our 
bird-Eden we must exclude cats, rats, red 
squirrels, and other acknowledged destroyers 
of birds, but it is among the birds them- 
selves that we shall find some of the worst 
enemies of bird-life. It follows, then, that if 
we want to assure safety to some birds and 
thereby create a true sanctuary for them, we 
shall have to deny admission to others. If 
you are not prepared to take this step, then 
you may as well give up the sanctuary idea 
and leave things as you found them. 

If you want more Flickers you must not, 
to say the least, encourage Starlings. If you 
want more Bluebirds and Tree Swallows you 
must not welcome House Sparrows. If you 
want Thrushes, Warblers, and Vireos to live 
with you and rear their young in peace, you 
must not permit Crows, Grackles, and 
Accipiter Hawks to abide in their haunts. 
In this effort to cultivate bird-life you are, 
in fact, confronted by many of the problems 
which the cultivator of plants is called upon 
to solve. To create favorable surroundings 
for certain species you eliminate others. 
Wholly undesirable kinds are termed weeds 
and are ruthlessly extirpated. It is not a 
question of rights but of preference. You do 
everything in your power to provide suitable 
conditions for roses but tear pigweed out by 
the roots. Just so you will have to decide 
among birds. In short, if you make a really 
earnest and honest attempt to improve upon 
nature you will find that you cannot assume 
full authority over even a small bit of the 
earth’s surface without also assuming grave 
responsibilities. 

We know of no place where all these prob- 
lems have been more effectively met than at 
Birdcraft Sanctuary, at Fairfield, Conn. It 
is a small area of only ro acres. In its original 
condition it was not well-adapted to support 
a large bird community, but it has been 
developed with such unquestionable success 
that, from time to time, we have asked its 
founder and creator, Mabel Osgood Wright, 
to tell us of the conditions existing there in 
order that others may be reminded of 
this admirable object lesson in practical 
bird-conservation and thereby learn what 
are the actual requirements of a bird 
sanctuary. 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE SCREECH OWL’S STORY 
With Photographs by A. A. ‘Allen, Ph.D. 


Hark! Did you hear that sound? Perhaps not, for few ears are as keen as 
mine. Far off, down the valley, I heard a tremulous whistle. My mate has 
started his hunting. We Owls have the reputation of seeing in the dark, but 
really it makes little difference to us whether we see or not for we hear every- 
thing that goes on about us. The rustle of a mouse in the leaves a hundred 
yards away, the shifting of a Warbler’s foot on the branch high overhead, the 
flutter of a soft-winged moth, the crawling of a salamander over moss, are as 
audible to us as are the rattle of wagons on country roads to you. On silent 
wings, all through the night, we glide through the woods and over the fields— 
listening, as we go, to all the sounds of vibrant nature. Some mean food to 
us—some mean danger—and in moonlight or deepest shadow, the makers of 
the sounds are as real as though we actually saw the creatures themselves. 
Silent to you, perhaps, is the swish of the leather-winged bat, the padded foot- 
fall of the stalking cat, the grinding of the earthworm in the garden, or the 
scratching of the crayfish in the pool, but to us these sounds mean life and 
death, happiness or starvation, and nature has endowed us with ears attuned. 

Those who see us only by day know as little of our lives and our real natures 
as would a mother who watched only her sleeping child know of its. If we do 


MY YOUNGSTERS AT FIRST ARE COVERED WITH WHITE DOWN AND NEVER ARE 
THEY ALL THE SAME SIZE 
(The juvenile feathers are showing on all save the one at the extreme right.) 
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not find a dark cranny in which to hide when dawn creeps over the distant hill 
we seek out some dark hemlock or tangled, vine-covered tree where we can 
sit close against the trunk and escape detection even from the bright-eyed 
Warblers and Chickadees. They know full well that we do not like to be dis- 
turbed during the day, and, if they discover our hiding-place and give the 
alarm, every bird in the neigh- 
borhood will troop in to scold 
us. And how we detest the 
Robins with their noisy voices. 
To judge by their cries you 
would think us responsible for 
every Robin that was ever 
killed, while, as a matter of fact, 
we do not care much for Robins 
—they are too large. We really 
prefer mice, moths, or beetles. 
Take a good look at me sit- 
ting here in this hemlock be- 
cause the chances are that to- 
morrow you will not recognize 
me if I am sitting somewhere 
else. If you did not know I 
were an Owl sitting here you 
might mistake me for a piece of 
bark or you might look right 
through me, thinking my breast- 
markings the branches and twigs 
on more-distant trees. During 
the day I keep my ‘ear-tufts’ 
erect, so that I will look still 
more like the bark, and my 
eyes are closed to the merest 

TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT ME SITTING HERE slits—but at night, oh, then I 
IN THIS HEMLOCK come to life—then I am a real 

bird once more. Few human 


beings have seen me thus or know me as I really am. 

Once in a while dawn overtakes me before I have found a really suitable 
place to spend the day, and, if it is winter, I may search out some oak branch 
with its dead leaves. Sometimes, if danger is imminent, I am forced to lean 
far over and assume less-dignified postures in an eflort to make myself. still 
more like my surroundings. And so I may live near you and you may pass 
under my hiding-place a dozen times a day without realizing that I am any- 
where around. If you do not recognize my hunting-cry after dark, there is 
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little chance of your knowing any more about me and my whereabouts than 
I know about the day-flying honey-bees and house-flies. 

But come with me on some still night in June when the wind is quiet and 
before the myriads of late summer insects make the night sizzle with their 
chipping and buzzing and hissing. Oh, but what would be the use? You would 
not hear the sounds that I hear 
—you could not follow me 
through the tangle of leaves in 
utter darkness. If you were a 
bat, you might, for on his wings 
are tiny hairs, each one with a 
nerve at the base, that warns 
him of an obstacle before he 
strikes it. And so with me; that 
halo you see about my face, 
when you view it in just the 
right light, is made up of hair- 
like tips to many of the feathers 
of my head, and they, too, re- 
ceive vibrations and warn me of 
obstacles in my path, often that 
I do not see. Not that I am in- 
capable of seeing at night when 
other creatures are blind—just 
look at my eyes! 

When,;the sun goes down, 
the pupil grows larger and larger 
and the yellow iris becomes 
more and more dilated, to let in 
a maximum amount of light. 
My poor retina would certainly 
suffer if I attempted to appear 
in bright sunlight with such FEW HUMAN BEINGS KNOW ME AS I REALLY AM 
eyes. Glance over our family 
portraits and, without my telling you, you can tell which are flashlights taken 


at night and which were taken by day. 

My eyes, as well as my ears, are different from most birds also in that they 
both are directed forward, and I see objects, even those close at hand, with 
both eyes at once. A Robin turns his head on one side to see the worm in the 
grass more distinctly, for his eyes are set on the sides of his head, but, as for 
me, my eyes are set fast in their sockets and I turn my head in the direction I 
want to see. If you walk around me and I want to watch you, my head will 
turn clear around with utmost ease, until I look directly backwards. If you 
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proceed farther, I will follow as far as I can and then turn my head so quickly 
that you will not even notice it. As I continue to follow you while you circle 
about me, you may fear lest I twist my head completely off. Such is the 
foolishness of mankind. 

You doubtless have noticed that my eyes are set in a rather flat disk of 
stiffish feathers bordered by smaller curved feathers. This border marks the 
large external openings of my ears that catch the faintest sound. The rather 


BROODING MY YOUNGSTERS IN A HOLLOW TREE 
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long tufts of feathers on top of my head, while they are called ‘ear-tufts’ be- 
cause of their fancied resemblance to ears, have nothing to do with my hearing 
and are merely ornaments. 

Have you noticed my needle-pointed claws? With the utmost ease I drive 
them through the skin and flesh of a mouse or a bird, and, if the occasion 
demands, I can swing my outer toe clear around to the back so as to make an 
even more efficient gaff. I never catch even a beetle in my beak, though once 
I have captured it, or anything else, I may carry it home in my bill. In this 
respect I am quite different from the Hawks, which always carry their prey 
in their talons. 

After all, I am not very much like the Hawks, and although you will find 
us classified together in all the older books as both belonging to the Order 
Raptores, we are, in reality, not at all closely related. My nearest relatives 
among familiar birds are the Nighthawks and Whip-poor-wills. Indeed, there 
are certain groups of South American night-flying birds which are intermediate 
between the Whip-poor-wills and the Owls. About the only things we have in 
common with the Hawks are our curved claws and hooked bills. Ceitainly 
you would not claim relationship with everyone that wore the same size shoes 
as yourself or had the same shaped nose. No, we must look deeper than that 
for real relationship. 

You can’t always count on color, either, to prove relationship. Just con- 
sider my brothers and sisters, for example. One soon learns to expect male 
and female birds to be of different colors, but in our case the difference is not 
a matter of sex. Oftentimes two brothers are more different than brother and 
sister. There is just no very good way of explaining this ‘dichromatism,’ as it 
is called. Sometimes our feathers come in bright reddish-brown and sometimes 
they are gray-brown, and the difference is irrespective of age, sex, or season. 
Of course, once a red Owl always a red Owl, for we do not change color when 
we change our feathers or at any other time once we are grown. 

When our youngsters are first hatched, their downy covering is pure white, 
and I tell you they are cute for a while, even though their heads are large and 
their necks slender. After a few days, however, they turn gray, and as their 
barred juvenile feathers begin to push through, I fear they appear quite homely, 
even to their mother. At first their eyes are tight closed, and not until they 
are nearly a week old do they open by the narrowest crack, and it is five days 
later before they begin to take notice of things about them. On first opening, 
their eyes are blue, like a baby kitten’s, and they do not begin to get yellow 
until the youngsters are ten days old. Indeed, they retain their baby look for 
over a month, and not until they are ready to leave the nest has all the pigment 
developed in their eyes so as to give them the jet-black pupil and bright yellow 
iris, like mine. 

At first we feed our children very carefully on little bits of meat or insects, 
but it is not long before they are taking big chunks, or even swallowing things 
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SOMETIMES WE NEST IN A BIRD-HOUSE INTENDED FOR FLICKERS 


whole—fur, feathers, and bones. We old Owls, you know, usually swallow any- 
thing the size of a mouse or a Sparrow entire, and later eject from our mouths 
the indigestible fur and bones in the form of pellets. Our youngsters start 
doing the same when they are about a month old. By the time they are ten 
weeks old they are fully as large as we are, but their appearance is very different 
because they are barred all over and their ear-tufts are much shorter. The 
size of an Owl is very deceptive, however, because we change our apparent 
stature at will. Sometimes we stretch up and draw our feathers close, and then 
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we look very tall and thin, but, a moment later, we settle down and fluff out 
all our feathers and look almost as round as a ball. 

Almost as soon as our youngsters get their full juvenile plumage they begin 
losing it again and replacing it with feathers like ours for the winter. Differ- 
ences in color are not very conspicuous in the youngsters’ first pluthage, but now, 
as they take on their winter plumage, it is interesting to see some of them chang- 
ing to become red Owls and some gray or brown. At this stage we no longer see 
so much of them, for, with the first sign of adult plumage, when they are 


OUR YOUNGSTERS ARE BARRED IN THEIR JUVENILE PLUMAGE 


about ten weeks old, and have been out of the nest about six weeks, we let 
them shift for themselves. 

For twenty-six days I sit on my six white eggs, and for four weeks more we 
both caré for the youngsters in the nest—I brooding them by day while my 
mate sits in a tree close by awaiting the dusk. Once in a while he may even 
stay in the nesting-hole with me before the eggs are hatched, but usually it is 
too small and uncomfortable. Sometimes we use an old Flicker’s nest or a 
bird-house intended for a Flicker, and then, of course, it is too small for both 
of us. Then, again, we may use a larger natural cavity in a tree where there is 
more room, but never do we nest in the open in old Crow’s nests as do some of 
our relatives. 

My youngsters are seldom all the same size because I do not wait until all 
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my eggs are laid before I start incubating them. You see, I do not lay one 
every day, like most birds, and I have nothing else to do during the daytime 
anyway, so the first eggs sometimes get a week’s start on the last one laid, and 
the youngsters show the result. I rarely ever am successful in rearing the last 
ones to hatch because, when their brothers and sisters get quarrelsome later 
on, they show them little consideration and, if sufficiently hungry, sometimes 
rend them to pieces and swallow them. It is a good thing I start with five or 
six, for then I usually can rear three or four until they can care for themselves; 


I KNOW WE CATCH QUITE A FEW SMALL BIRDS WHEN WE HAVE 
HUNGRY YOUNGSTERS TO FEED 


and that is necessary if we Screech Owls are not to disappear from the earth, 
for we have many enemies. 

You might think that we would have everything our own way during our 
nights of hunting, but you must not forget that there are larger birds than we 
hunting at the same time, and our flight often attracts the Barred Owls and 
the Horned Owls to our own destruction. And kitty is hunting, too, and 
when we pounce on a beetle or a mouse in her territory, she may pounce on us. 
Then, there are the Hawks by day, and many a time the distress calls of the 
Robins scolding us bring in a Cooper’s Hawk that is as likely to take us as the 
other birds. 

I know you feel very friendly toward us, but there are some people who think 
we are destructive and kill us on sight, or who are superstitious about us and 
want us done away with. Do you know that in some places down in South 
Carolina if we land on the gable of a house and give our little tremulous call, 
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the people think someone in the house is going to die before morning, unless 
they very quickly turn their pockets inside out. Such a foolish notion! Yet it 
reacts very unfavorably upon us. 

I know we do catch quite a few small birds when we have six hungry mouths 
to fill, especially if birds are numerous and easier to catch than mice, but 
really they form but a small part of our menu, and we do much good by de- 
stroying moths and beetles and mice. Birds constitute only about one-fifth of 
our food, even during thé nesting-time. After all, when we catch one of a pair 


I USUALLY CLOSE MY EYES WHEN PLACING FOOD IN THE YOUNGSTERS’ THROATS. 
I TAKE NO CHANCES 


of birds, the survivor gets a new mate so fast that it scarcely makes any differ- 
ence in his life, and he is still able to reproduce his kind that year. If none of 
the small birds were ever killed, there soon would be no place for them in this 
world. A single pair of Robins in five years might increase to over 15,000 if 
all their youngsters lived and reproduced. When we catch an old bird, an im- 
mature one, hatched last year, is always ready to fill in the gap. So, in the 
economy of nature, what difference does it make if we occasionally catch a bird? 

I am nowhere a really common bird, though, perhaps, there are more of us 
than most people realize, but our kind are found over most of North America 
from New Brunswick to Mexico. We are not ordinarily migratory, and a 
dozen distinct races have gradually been built up until, today, you would 
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have little difficulty in recognizing the Texas birds as smaller, those of Oregon 
and British Columbia as larger, those of Florida as darker, and those of the 
Rocky Mountain region as paler than those of us that live here in eastern 
United States. 

I say we are not migratory, but, of course, our youngsters move around a 
good bit, especially at the approach of winter. We, ourselves, move around 
somewhat and have, of necessity, larger territories in winter than in summer. 
Nor do we usually roost in our nesting-place during the winter, so you may think 
we have left you. Early in March, however, we start looking over our nesting- 
place of the previous year, and, if squirrels have not usurped the hole, we often 
nest in the same place again. More often, perhaps, we find a fresh hole in the 
general vicinity and by the last of March have started a new Screech Owl cycle. 


QUESTIONS 


. What is the range of the Screech Owl? Is it migratory? 


- 
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. How many geographic races are there and how do they differ? 
3. In what environments are Screech Owls found? 
4. Describe the Screech Owl. How do the sexes differ? 
5. What is meant by dicliromatism? 
6. Can Owls see at night? How do their eyes differ {rom other birds’? 
7. Is their hearing very acute? How do their ears differ from other birds’? 
8. What relation do the ‘horns’ or ‘ear-tufts’ bear to the ears? 
g. Why can Owls fly silently and how is this an advantage? 
10. Describe the call of the Screech Owl. 
11. What are some of the superstitions.about Screech Owls? 
12. Where and when does the Screech Owl nest? 
13. What color are the eggs and how many are laid? 
14. What is the period of-incubation and what is there unusual about incubation with Owls? 
15. What is the food of the Screech Owl in winter? In summer? 
16. What do young Screech Owls look like when first hatched? 
17. What is the juvenile plumage? 
18. How long are the young cared for after leaving the nest? 
19. Are Owls active all night? 
20. Are Owls’ eyes different during the day and night? 
21. Do Screech Owls ever use nesting-boxes? 
22. What happens when an Owl kills one of a pair of birds? 
23. Where do Screech Owls roost during the day? 
24. Do other birds recognize the Screech Owl as an enemy? 
25. How large a bird will a Screech Owl attack and what are some of the enemies of 
Screech Owls? 
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BELTED KINGFISHER 


(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: Southern Labrador to northwestern Mackenzie and south to western 
Texas and Florida. 

. Winter Range: From southern Maine to northern South America. 

. Migration: Arrives in the northern states during March and leaves during November. 

. Preferred Habitat: The borders of lakes, ponds, streams, and coasts, but frequently nest- 
ing at some distance from water if nesting-places are scarce. 

. Voice: A loud rattle often given on the wing, similar but louder than that given by the 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

. Food: Primarily small fish and crayfish, with occasional aquatic insects and frogs or 
tadpoles. 

. Economic Status: Neutral except about fish-hatcheries and trout-ponds where it can be 
somewhat destructive. 

. Nest: An excavation in a bank, 4 inches in diameter and 5 to 15 feet deep, somewhat en- 

larged at the inner end, but with no sign of a nest other than a few discarded fish-bones. 
Eggs: About the size of Pigeon’s but rounder, glossy white, no spots. 


10. Recognition Marks: Easily recognized by its blue color, white collar, and dark band on 


its breast. The long bill and short tail are very different from those of a Blue Jay, 
the only bird of similar size and color. Males have a single breast-band; the females 
have two, the lower one rusty. 

. Distinctive Habits: Fishing, sometimes hovering over the water before plunging, some- 
times resting on a branch over water and diving from it. 


TEXAS KINGFISHER 


. Summer Range: Southern Texas to southern Mexico, represented by closely related 
forms southward to Argentine. 
. Winter Range: A permanent resident wherever found, but wanders northward to central 
Texas after the breeding season. 
Preferred Habitat: The borders of clear streams and lakes; muddy water seems dis- 
tasteful to it. 
. Voice: “A rather sharp, rattling twitter, uttered on the wing; quite different from and 
shriller than the loud, harsh rattle of the Belted Kingfisher.” (Simmons). 
. Food: Similar to that of the Belted Kingfisher, but of smaller organisms. 
. Economic Status: Neutral. 
. Nest: A burrow similar to that of the Belted Kingfisher but smaller and ordinarily over 
water; no nest, but fish-bones and scales often accumulate. 
. Eggs: Ivory to creamy white, unspotted, usually dull, slightly under an inch by three- 
quarters of an inch in measurements. 
. Recognition Marks: Easily recognized as a Kingfisher by its habits. There is no bird in 
its range with which it is likely to be confused. 
. Distinctive Habits: Similar in habits to the Belted Kingfisher, it is usually wild and 
unapproachable. 
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FROM AND FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


CALIFORNIA WOODPECKERS AT HOME 


With Sketches by the Author 


Come and play “Tap! Tap! Pop Goes the Acorn!’ with me. It’s great fun. 
All you have to do is to tap a hole, get an acorn from any near-by oak, and 
stick it in. The fun comes when the acorn doesn’t fit the hole, and you may 
have to make several more little excavations to get it just right. Sometimes 

I don’t make a hole but just squeeze my acorns 
lyf fy’ | i! 4 ‘\ and a few stolen almonds in the cracks on the tel- 
ri RA i, } ; (| ephone poles. My, you ought to see how our 
ff \K tribe has riddled some of these poles with acorns 

—nothing but a mass of holes from top to 
bottom! But now, after I’ve told you all about 

my game, you say you can’t play it. You'll have 
wee to be a hearty old California Woodpecker, as I 

aS al am, in your next life. And then you exclaim, “I 
think your game is really very silly!” Ah, but my 
game has a purpose. All the decaying acorns in the wood attract worms, and 
what a feast they make. It certainly is worth all the work. 

I like it, too, especially because my plumage can be seen so well while I’m 
merrily tapping away up on the pole. I must confess I’m rather a vain old 
fellow, but I think I have reason to be proud of my scarlet crown. It is a bril- 
liant red and contrasts beautifully with my jet-black st 
back and wings, white throat, and chest sprinkled with 
black. Then, too, but only while I am flying, one may 
see my broad white wing-bars. My little black stubby 
tail is not so handsome as it might be, but it serves to 
bolster me well when I’m hammering. 

When warm summer days come around I choose a 
mate, and together we begin to tap a hole for our nest 
in an ancient oak. If one of our old nests is in good re- 
pair, we-use it instead. It takes a ponderous amount 
of hammering to make a nest big enough, and it has to 
be all smooth inside for the youngsters. Usually we make the nest on the under 
side of an oak limb that has decayed a little. In a few days we have four or 
five lovely glossy white eggs, and pretty soon out pop so many little wriggling 
youngsters. Then the work begins of getting enough food to feed those hungry 
mouths, All day long my mate flies back and forth carrying grasshoppers, 
beetles, and every kind of bug, while J stand guard. A little fruit mixed in 
won’t hurt them, and sometimes they are fed almost entirely on fruit, 
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I must tell you about a cousin of mine up in the foothills who calls himself 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker. His markings are so different from mine that I will 
have to describe him. His 
Tee honmy-combed by Wetdpecherg crown is black, but he makes 
** Front of De Dand Sew Jordans up for the lack of color by 
having the back of his head 
red, his back barred with black 
and white, and his breast 
white with black spots on the 
sides. Even if I do say it, he 
really is a very beautiful 
creature, although quite a bit 
smaller than I. Then I have 
another cousin, the White- 
headed Woodpecker, who lives 
only in very high altitudes. I 
have never seen him, and 
never care to, since I am well 
satisfied with my surroundings 
as they are. However, summer weather is here already, and I must hasten 
away to find me a mate.—Mary Isnam, Palo Alto, Calif. 


LATE MOURNING DOVES 


In my neighborhood there is an arbor over the sidewalk which is supported 
by big'stone posts. Across the top are poles going from post to post, around 
which vines are entwined, making quite a nice place for a nest. 

On September 12, 1930, I was riding through this arbor on my bicycle, when 
a Mourning Dove suddenly flew up from one of the posts. Just to satisfy my 
curiosity as to what the Dove was doing there, I climbed up the post and 
looked on the top. There, to my surprise, was a nest with one egg in it. Evi- 
dently, the Dove had been sitting on the nest just before I came. ‘There were a 
few little feathers in the nest, as if, perhaps, another baby had been reared there. 

The next day it rained. I went over to look at the nest and the egg was 
cold and wet, with no sign of the mother bird. I thought that maybe the bird 
was unmated and that she had sat that long trying to hatch the egg that 
wouldn’t hatch. I decided to break the egg to see whether it had any embryro, 
but I thought I would wait another day, just to make sure the nest was de- 
serted before I broke the egg. The next day was very foggy and damp, but 
toward afternoon it cleared up, so I went over to see the nest. There was no 
sign of the mother bird and the egg was still cold and wet. That is the latest 
date I have ever heard of a bird nesting. Can anyone give an explanation for 
it?—E. OsBorne Coates, Jr., (age, 12 years), Wayne, Pa. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, the last week of 
October, 1930. 

At the public session, on the evening of 
October 27, an audience of 800 gathered in 
the large lecture-hall where the talking 
picture, entitled, ‘Bottom of the World,’ by 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, was shown. 
The President spoke of some of the phases of 
the’ Asseciation’s work during the past year 
and exhibited colored stereopticon slides to 
illustrate his remarks. Dr. Arthur A. Allen 
told of his efforts during the year as a member 
of the Association’s staff in charge of the 
work of creating interest in making bird 
sanctuaries on golf-courses. In addition, he 
showed a film made the past year, entitled, 
‘Putting the Bird into Birdies,’ depicting 
birds singing, nesting, and feeding their 
young on golf-courses. 

The annual business meeting was called 
to order at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
October 28. There were present 105 persons. 

The President read the annual report of 
the year’s activities and enlarged somewhat 
on the broad constructive program of wild- 


life conservation as provided for in the con- 
stitution of the organization. He also out- 
lined in detail the policies of the Association 
in coéperating with other organizations and 
with state and government departments 
interested in wild-life preservation, and 
showed that these policies have not changed 
since the incorporation of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 

Upon motion of Dr. Herman C. Bumpus, 
the report was received and the policies of the 
Association, as outlined, were approved. 

The President then stated that during 
twenty-six years, in which his time had been 
entirely devoted to the work of the Audubon 
Society, his efforts, naturally, had been 
criticized from time to time, sometimes by 
sincere people. He said that when he felt he 
had been unjustly criticized, it had been his 
policy not to turn aside from the engrossing 
constructive endeavors of his office to engage 
in fruitless controversies. Now, however, not 
only the President, but the Board of Directors 
have been criticized in a circular, ‘Com- 
promised Conservation,’ recently issued, and 
filled with mis-statements and innuendos of 
a nature adapted to mislead people not in- 
timately acquainted with the Association’s 
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work, and it was felt the time had come to 
take notice of these attacks. He, therefore, 
demanded that a small group of high- 
standing and disinterested persons should be 
selected to examine carefully this circular, 
and a somewhat similar one, ‘A Crisis in 
Conservation,’ issued a year ago, to ascertain 
the facts in the matter and report. 

Upon motion of Frederic C. Walcott, and 
after some discussion, the following com- 
mittee was elected for this purpose: 
Chauncey Hamlin, of Buffalo, who was 
Chairman of President Coolidge’s Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation; Alexander G. 
Ruthven, President of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor; and, Thomas 
Barbour, Director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy at Cambridge, Mass. 

The financial report of the year was pre- 
sented by the Treasurer, Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy, and the report of the 
Auditing Committee was read by Winthrop 
Packard. Both reports were approved and 
accepted. 

Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, First Vice- 
President of the Association, who was pre- 
siding, called, one at a time, upon the various 
Field Agents and Lecturers of the Associa- 
tion who were present. 

The three Directors whose terms had 
expired were re-elected. These were Mrs. 
Carll Tucker, John Dryden Kuser, and 
T. Gilbert Pearson. 

Under the head of new business, various 
questions were asked concerning the work 
and policies of the Association, some of 
which already had been covered in the 
President’s report. These brought out the 
facts that, under the constitution, the As- 
sociation was required to codperate with 
other agencies which were likewise working 
for the protection of wild life, and that such 
had been its policy from the date of incor- 
poration about twenty-six years ago. One 
member thought that it should cease all such 
codperation and stand alone, and seemed not 
to understand that game-protective and con- 
servation organizations, composed of sports- 
men, were among the most important agencies 
working for wild-life legislation throughout 
the various states of the Union, and that their 
influence has been very potent in securing 


legislative restrictions to hold in check millions 
of hunters throughout the country. 

The Treasurer stated that remarks had 
been circulated that the President is paid 
upon a commission basis and receives large 
amounts for his services. He explained that 
under the arrangement of the Board, the 
President could not receive more than 
$14,500 for a year’s services, even if the 
total income of the Association for the year 
reached $1,000,000 instead of $332,000. He 
explained the business methods by which 
the accounts are all checked in the book- 
keeping department, how bills are paid only 
on vouchers, and that no money can be with- 
drawn without the signatures of two officers. 

At the Board meeting in the afternoon, 
these officers were re-elected: T. Gilbert 
Pearson, Pres.; Theodore S. Palmer, 1st 
Vice-Pres.; Frank C. Oastler, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
Robert C. Murphy, Treas.; and William P. 
Wharton, Sec. 

Some resolutions were offered by William 
T. Hornaday setting forth phases of work in 
which he thought the Association should 
engage. The Secretary, William P. Wharton, 
called attention to the fact that the majority 
of these referred-to lines of endeavor were 
those in which the Association had long 
been active. The resolutions were referred 
to the Board of Directors. 

Upon inquiry by a member, it developed 
that the anonymous Emergency Conserva- 
tion Committee, under whose name the cir- 
cular, ‘Compromised Conservation,’ had been 
issued, consisted of Mrs. Charles Noel Edge 
and three other persons, all self-appointed. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. E. 
M. Townsend, President of the Bird Club of 
Long Island, said, “I have worked with the 
Directors of the Audubon Association for 
the last fifteen years. I have complete con- 
fidence in their intentions and in their desires 
to promote what we are all discussing. I 
feel that the meeting this morning has not 
been ideal and, in some respects, has been 
in the direction of destroying the confidence 
we have always had. Therefore, I should 
like to move a vote of confidence in the 
Board of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion.” The motion was seconded and passed 
with but one dissenting voice. 


CARLOS 


The sudden death of Carlos Avery, 
October 5, 1930, at Rockville Center, N. Y., 
removes a nationally prominent figure from 
the field of conservation. Mr. Avery was 
President of the American Game Protective 
Association and Secretary of the American 
Fisheries Society. He also was Vice-Chair- 
man and Treasurer of the National Com- 
mittee on Wild-Life Legislation. He served 
under five Governors as head of the Min- 
nesota Game and Fish Department, and was 
instrumental in establishing many state 
wild-life refuges. 


AVERY 


Mr. Avery was, moreover, a naturalist 
and bird-lover. On the day of his death, 
he had gone with Mrs. Avery on a bird- 
walk and to carry food to the birds. He 
long had been a loyal member of this Asso- 
ciation. 

It was an inestimable privilege to know 
Carlos Avery as a friend. His charming and 
genial personality ever radiated friendship 
and good-will, and these qualities, combined 
with a quiet dignity and serenity of bearing, 
had endeared him to hundreds of his associ- 
ates throughout the land. 
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THE KILLING OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
BY AUTOMOBILES 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


During the summers of 1926 and ’27 the 
writer, while motoring from New York City 
to Indianapolis, Ind., found it of considerable 
interest to make careful note of the wild 
birds and animals which had been killed on 
the highways by motor vehicles. The results 
of these studies were published in this De- 
partment of Brrp-Lore for the years during 
which the observations were made. 

While making a similar trip by motor 
during the summer of 1930, I again kept a 
record of dead birds and animals found on 
the roadways. No count was made on the 
return trip, but on comparing the number of 
fatalities with those recorded on the previous 
journeys, it was found that there had been an 
increase amounting to almost one-third. 
Whether this was due to an increase in the 
number of automobiles now passing over 
the highways, or to other conditions of 
which no accounting could be made, there 
is no way of knowing. Altogether, 225 
birds were found dead on the roadways. 
Among these, for the first time, I noted 
numbers of Goldfinches. Among other dead 
birds were Flickers, Robins, Grackles, 
Screech Owls, Bob-whites, Brown Thrashers, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, and Sparrows. 

It is of singular interest to record that 
comparatively few fatalities were observed 
in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, 
but that numbers of both dead birds and 
animals noticeably increased in western 
Pennsylvania, and especially in Ohio and 


Indiana. In these last-mentioned states, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were perhaps the 
commonest victims, their beautiful tri- 
colored forms, either freshly killed or muti- 
lated almost beyond recognition, being 
frequently noted on the pavements. The 
habit of perching on telephone and telegraph 
poles by the roadside, from which vantage- 
points they make quick sallies for various 
insects, or perchance lighting on the roadway 
to pick up bits of food, combined with their 
slowness in perceiving and getting away 
from danger, doubtless accounts for the 
numbers of fatalities. There is no doubt 
that their numbers, in time, will be decreased 
perceptibly in this way. 

In addition to birds, twenty-one rabbits, 
twenty-two. skunks, one woodchuck, and 
one chipmunk, also numbers of toads, snakes, 
and turtles, were found dead on the highways. 

The observations above recorded cover 
approximately goo miles of paved roads, and 
it is easy to see that if similar conditions 
prevail on some hundreds of thousands of 
miles of other main-traveled highways 
throughout the country, the toll of wild life 
taken in this manner must be tremendous. 

It is, perhaps, too much to state as yet 
that motor vehicles, at present, constitute a 
menace of major importance to birds and 
animals, but at least they must be included 
among those agencies of modern civilization 
which, in the long run, are highly detri- 
mental to wild life. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Drought Disastrous to Wild Water-Fowl 


Information from various authoritative 
sources indicates that the wide-spread and 
long-continued drought of the summer which 
has just passed has had extremely disastrous 
effects upon the wild water-fowl of the con- 
tinent. Officials of the Canadian Government, 
who have intimate knowledge of conditions, 
report that the great shortage of water, com- 
bined with the increasing utilization of land 


for agricultural purposes, has brought about 
a 50 per cent decrease over last year in the 
hatch of water-fowl, and the hatch of that 
year was much below normal. So serious is 
the situation that officials of the two countries, 
and leading conservationists as well, have 
expressed their deep concern with regard to 
the welfare of our wild Ducks and Geese. 
On September 13, Paul G. Redington, 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
issued both an appeal and a warning to the 
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sportsmen of the United States to govern 
themselves in accordance with the situation, 
and to use moderation throughout the open 
season. Many sportsmen are likely to be 
misled as to actual conditions on account of 
an unusual concentration in some of the 
favorite wintering-grounds, due to lack of 
water and food in the smaller ponds through- 
out the affected by the drought. 
Reports, coming in early in September, in- 
dicated that such a movement was already 
taking place, and that lack of both food and 
water was causing an unusually early migra- 
tion from the Far North. 

One feature, which many hope will be in 
favor of the wild fowl, is the new regulation 
going into effect this season which reduces 
the daily bag-limit on Ducks from 25 to 15, 
and on Geese from 8 to 4, and, also, pre 
scribes a two-days’ possession limit. Whether 


areas 


these restrictive measures will serve ap- 
preciably to ameliorate the unusually critical 
conditions confronting the water-fow! popu- 
lation of the country remains to be seen, for 
many prominent conservationists put little 
faith in the bag-limit law as an effective 
means of permanently conserving the supply 
of wild water-fowl 


Audubon Warden Tells of Effect of 
Storm on Birds 


In his report for the season, G. W. Cobb, 
the Association’s warden for Cobbs Island, 
Va., and vicinity, tells of the effects on bird- 
life of the severe storm, almost assuming 
hurricane proportions, which swept a portion 
of the Atlantic Coast during the latter part 
of August. Mr. Cobb writes that before the 
storm the beaches and marshes were “covered 
with birds,” and that, fortunately, the 
young of Laughing Gulls, some thousands of 
which had been reared, as well as the young 
of other species which had been protected, 
were for the most part old enough to take 
care of themselves. 

The gale, however, which was accompanied 
by a lashing rain and unusually high tides, 
doubtless caused some losses among the 
Clapper Rails. Mr. Cobb told of counting 
30 of these birds on one piece of sea-drift 
which had been carried off the marshes dur- 
ing the height of the storm. 
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Australasian Ornithologists Hold Annual 
Congress and Camp Out 


Accounts given from time to time of the 
outdoor our ornithological 
friends in the antipodes make very interest- 
ing reading. There is something indescribably 
alluring in a recent announcement of a 
‘Camp Out’ to be held in connection with the 
Annual Congress of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union which was held in 
Brisbane during October. Instructions were 
given as follows for the ‘Camp Out,’ which 
took place immediately after the meeting: 

“The delegates will then proceed by rail 


activities of 


to Briggenden, a town 54 miles west of 
Maryborough, and 196 from Brisbane, and 
will there be accommodated at the Royal 
Hotel, when the party will radiate out to 
different points of interest in the scrub, 
visiting the Coulston Lakes, etc. About 
three days will be spent in this locality and 
then the party will proceed to Maryborough, 
and from there embark for Fraser Island, 
via the Mary River. Visitors will be ac- 
commodated at the Forest Station, owned 
by the Queensland Forest Service, whose 
guests they will be during their stay, which 
will be possibly of a week’s duration.” 

The prospectus of the trip then continues 
with a description of Fraser Island and of 
“landing from a boat at the mouth of 
Woonggoonyah Creek,” with a long walk 
through the scrub before a camp-site finally 
is reached in the neighborhood of several 
fine lakes. Instructions are given for the pro- 
vision of “camp-gear,” etc., with estimates 
of the total cost of the excursion. 

To those of us who have long sensed from 
afar the weird enchantment of this strange 
land on the other side of the world, and 
whose only knowledge of its bird-life has 
been gained from books, the attractions held 
forth in this announcement of the Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Australasian Orni- 
thologists’ Union are most tantalizing. In our 
unspoiled naiveté and eager enthusiasm, born 
of stories of childhood days, any such field- 
trip instantly calls up pictures of vast 
stretches of bush and fern, and of great, thin 
forests of eucalyptus through which there 
go rollicking troops of Cockatoos, and_ the 
Laughing Jackass weirdly calls. Then, too, 
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there visions of Wattle-birds and 
Bower-birds, of Emus and Black Swans, 
none of which we have ever seen in their 
native wilds. Surely our Australasian friends 
are to be congratulated on their initiative 
and good sense in regularly organizing and 
carrying out such field-trips as the one 
described above. We wish to commend the 
fine spirit of good fellowship which must 
thus be engendered. We also envy them the 
splendid opportunities for coming in close 
touch with their marvelously rich and varied 
bird-life which, it is our hope, they will 
succeed in cherishing and saving through 
the coming years. 


come 


Musk-oxen from Greenland Introduced 

into Alaska 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey recently has placed an order for a 
herd of 30 Musk-oxen, to be procured in 
Greenland and introduced into Alaska for 
experimental purposes. 

This undertaking possible 
through an appropriation of $40,000 by the 
last session of Congress, for the purpose of 
establishing an experimental herd of these 
hardy and interesting animals in the Terri- 
tory. They will be shipped via New York, 
and from there will be taken in charge by an 
official of the Biological Survey, who will 
ship them via Seattle, Wash., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. In their new home they will be 
cared for by trained men and kept in a large 
enclosure especially set aside by President 
Hoover for investigations concerning rein- 
deer and musk-oxen. 


was made 


Dr. Bryant to Take up Work in 
National Park Service 


Dr. Harold C. Bryant, of Berkeley, Calif., 
recently has been appointed head of the new 
branch of Education and Research which has 
been created in the National Park Service. 
The appointment of Dr. Bryant was effective 
July 1. However, he has just taken up his 
duties in Washington this fall, the inter- 
vening time having been spent in field-work 
relating to his new duties. 

Dr. Bryant has been well known for a 
number of years in connection with edu- 
cational and research work in California, 
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where he was associated with the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoélogy at Berkeley as Economic 
Ornithologist. He also had been connected 
with the educational work of the National 
Parks which was established ten years ago, 
having been instrumental in helping to 
create nature-guiding service in Yosemite 
National Park. 


Shortening of Season for Hunting Water- 
Fowl is Recommended by Audubon 
Association 


Many favorable comments have been 
received at the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion concerning a news-letter which was sent 
out from this office on October 5, 1930, recom- 
mending a curtailment of the open szason 
for Ducks and Geese. 

The letter, among other things, stated: 

“Although the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reduced the bag-limit of the individual 
hunter for the coming shooting-season from 
25 Ducks and 8 Geese to 15 Ducks and 4 
Geese per day, it is absolutely essential], for 
the preservation of an adequate br eding- 
stock of wild fowl, that there be a substantial 
reduction in the amount of shooting of Ducks 
and Geese during the approaching season. 

“It is an open secret that many hunters 
do not observe the bag-limit, and there are only 
25 federal wardens available at present to keep 
watch on all the Duck-hunters in America.” 

Attention was called to precedents in the 
action of various states for the proposal that 
the shooting-season be shortened. The 
maximum open season on Ducks and Geese 
under the present federal regulations is 107 
days and the minimum is g2 days. 


Men Arrested for Killing Wood Ducks 


Federal enforcement officers, while work- 
ing in the vicinity of McGregor and Harpers 
Ferry, Iowa, recently arrested eleven persons 
for shooting Wood Ducks, and having them 
in their possession. In all, 31 Wood Ducks 
were seized. It is reported that these arrests 
will have an extremely salutary influence with 
respect to similar violations in the future. As 
all know, there is a completely closed season on 
these exquisitely beautiful Ducks, asa result of 
which they have been showing a remarkable 
increase in many parts of the country. 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 


It was in January, 1905, that the National Association of Audubon Societies 
was incorporated by a little group of men and women who were deeply inter- 
ested in wild-life preservation. William Dutcher was elected President and 
the speaker at the same time was elected Secretary. We had to work slowly, 
feeling our way along in a pioneer field where precedents were few and with 
but slender means with which to operate. 

For several years the Association’s efforts were devoted largely to securing 
state laws to protect non-game birds, searching for important colonies of water- 
birds situated on islands or in lakes, and in collecting funds to guard these and 
care for other necessary expenses. The work was fascinating and successes 
came with sufficient frequency to be highly encouraging. 

In a little less than six years Mr. Dutcher was stricken with paralysis and 
never again was able to speak or write. 

It was at that time, twenty years ago this month, that your President 
became the executive officer of the Association and took up the arduous 
task of trying to develop a great national work for wild-life protection under 
the guidance of an able and greatly interested Board of Directors, which has 
included among its members many of America’s most celebrated ornithologists. 

At that date the Association was nearly $8,000 in debt and the list of con- 
tributors was small. As the Association has grown its activities have gradually 
expanded. The field of conservation of wild life is enormous and the subject 
has numerous angles, as your President had learned during the years he was 
in charge of the game-warden force of a southern state. To acquire as much 
working knowledge as possible, he has seized every opportunity, when duties 
have taken him afield, to see and learn the conditions under which various 
groups of birds and game-mammals live and the relation of different classes of 
men to them. He has visited most of the bird-colonies along the coast from 
northern Nova Scotia to southern Florida and along the Gulf to Mexico, as 
as well as those in innumerable lakes and swamps of the interior. He 
has been on public and private hunting-grounds where most species of our 
game-birds and game-animals are found. He has gone in duck-blinds, wild- 
turkey-blinds, in the haunts of the market-hunter and the camps of the plume- 
hunter. He has visited markets where game was sold, attended conservation 
conventions of almost every conceivable character; in short, has made it a 
point to learn first hand, so far as possible, the details of the business to which 
he has dedicated his life. 

There have grown up in the country many organizations interested in the 
preservation of wild life. Several of these are national in their efforts. Some 
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are state-wide in their work; others operate locally. Among the millions of 
hunters in the United States, perhaps 300,000 of them are today enrolled in 
various game-protective societies and, as a whole, constitute the main influence 
exerted annually in our state legislatures on behalf of wild-life protective 
measures. The Audubon Association, while a pioneer in the field, is in reality 
only one of many groups that are earnestly working to preserve that life which 
is so worth-while in the great out-of-doors. 

Through the years we receive many suggestions for projects that might be 
undertaken. Naturally, some of these are impractical; others deal with prob- 
lems that have long been settled or have proved impracticable. Still others are 
very worth-while in their nature. 

There are, of course, extremists in all fields. I remember, one week, receiv- 
ing resignations from three members, one of whom resigned because we did 
nothing to mitigate the English Sparrow nuisance, and the other two resigned 
because they said we had exterminated all the English Sparrows in New York 
City. One correspondent, I remember, who had been a member for eleven 
years, asked why we did not organize children into bird-study clubs, a work 
which we had been developing for years, and of which numerous notices had 
appeared in Brrp-Lore. Some have sharply criticized us for not having started 
a campaign against the cruel practice of flagging Pigeons from the tops of New 
York apartment houses. We have been told we should devote our major efforts 
to breeding game-birds and liberating them, and others contend that we should 
bend our efforts to prohibiting hunting in the United States. From among the 
many possibilities for service, your Officers and Directors must choose those 
lines of action and fields of endeavor which, in their*experience and judgment, 
hold out the best promises for worth-while, permanent results for the cause 
we represent. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


One of our chief fields of effort always has been the education of the public 
to the beauty and value of bird-life. This we have done in many ways, one of 
which has been the publication and distribution of literature on the habits, 
activities, and value of birds. 

The past year we sent out, by various means, not less than 2,703,070 
leaflets, which were monographs of about 2,000 words on different native birds. 
In addition to these, 2,995,870 colored pictures have been distributed. 

Two special circulars were issued, “The Case of the Hawk’ and ‘What is the 
Audubon Society?’ These are for free distribution and available for this pur- 
pose in any numbers. We have reprinted many of our 137 Educational Leaflets, 
and have issued a new one, the ‘Red-tailed Hawk.’ We have permitted the use 
of our colored pictures, and, in some cases, prepared or helped to prepare the 
text for other organizations or State Game Commissions interested in issuing 
bird-study publications of their own. 
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We have had in the field, for the greater part of the year, eight Agents 
lecturing to the public, and three others who have devoted considerable time 
to this work. Several of these Agents carried with them, in their cars, stereopti- 
con outfits so they were able to show colored pictures of birds, even to children 
in little country schools. 

In this work we have had much splendid coéperation. For Mrs. Mary S. 
Sage, the Field Agent on Long Island, we have long enjoyed the most generous 
aid of the Bird Club of Long Island, under the presidency of Mrs. E. M. Town- 
send, In Maryland, our two lecturers, Bertram G. Bruestle and Samuel E. 
Perkins III, have continued their work, the expenses being divided between 
the Association and the State Game Department; J. M. White operated simi- 
larly in Alabama; and still another Agent, Sidney R. Esten, worked in Indiana. 
We continued to maintain, as lecturer in Connecticut, Miss Frances Hurd, and, 
in Minnesota, J. P. Jensen. Herbert K. Job was the Association’s lecturer for 
many months in the schools of South Carolina. We coéperated with the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society in keeping L. R. Talbot lecturing chiefly in the high 
schools of that state. Mrs. J. F. Wingo again operated in the schools of the 
Savannah, Ga., region. These are paid field-workers, and all of them spoke to 
many general audiences. They appeared in public 1455 times, and addressed 
audiences of more than 308,119 persons. 

Your President has attended various national conventions on conservation 
held during the year and took part in the formal programs. These included 
the State Conservation Convention at Columbus, Ohio; the American Game 
Conference in New York; the convention of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservatton Commissioners at Toronto, Canada; the Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners’ Convention at Santa Fe; 
and the annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union in Salem, Mass. 
He also has appeared before legislative committees of Congress, and when 
time would permit has accepted invitations to speak at colleges and befcre 
various civic organizations. 

Lectures and public addresses have been given by your First Vice-President, 
Dr. Theodore S. Palmer. Dr. Frank R. Oastler, Second Vice-President, has 
just spent his fifteenth summer photographing the wild life of the West, and 
during the year has lectured, with his marvelous pictures, not less than sixty 
times. Isle Royal, in Lake Superior, contains one of the most famous moose 
colonies in America, and the Department of Conservation of Michigan recently 
issued an order protecting these animals absolutely for the next five years. A 
St. Paul newspaper, received a day or two ago, gives much credit to Dr. Oastler 
for his efforts in behalf of the continued protection of these interesting animals. 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman and Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy have made numer- 
ous addresses, and Dr. Murphy’s wonderful talking pictures are now being 
shown in many theatres throughout the country, as well as before various 
private audiences. Dr. Alexander Wetmore has done much public work for 
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the cause of natural history, both in this country and abroad., Alden H. 
Hadley, of the home office, has delivered fifteen lectures and engaged in im- 
portant field-work in New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia. 

We have sent literature and loaned slides and motion pictures to Audubon 
members and others in various parts of the country, and have furnished, 
virtually at cost, 1590 colored stereopticon slides of wild birds and wild animals. 
We have had booths at various exhibitions and have aided affiliated clubs and 
others by sending material for their exhibits. Many articles have been given 
to the press and to various magazines, all bearing on the subject of bird-study 
and wild-life preservation. 

In numerous other ways we have sought to aid our co-laborers in the field 
of conservation where opportunity offered. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


Our work of educating children in the beauty and value of bird-life, by 
means of the systematic plan offered by our Junior Audubon Clubs, has this 
year been carried on with unabated vigor. Members of the Association will 
be interested in learning that during the past year 8882 of these Clubs were 
formed, with a total membership of 385,845. This was an increase of 575 Clubs 
and 37,998 members over last year’s record. 

These children’s groups are organized in every state in the Union and in 
many of the Canadian provinces. The local interest which this work has 
aroused is reflected in the activities it has developed in countless communities. 
Tens of thousands of bird-houses are built and erected; exhibits are held; 
thousands of programs put on in the schools; children are taken on bird-walks 
by adult bird-students; their activities are reported in the press; and the 
value of this undertaking, by far the greatest work ever developed in the world 
to educate young people regarding bird-life, is something enormous. 

Twenty years ago the speaker secured the first contribution from Mrs. 
Russell Sage for the purpose of working out this plan which he had in mind. 
Through the years that have passed the extent of accomplishments has been 
limited only by the funds we have been able to secure for this purpose. It 
should be borne in mind that to conduct the Junior Audubon work and supply 
the children with Leaflets, buttons, and colored pictures of birds, the Association 
is put to the expense of about 21 cents for each child enrolled; 10 cents of this 
being the fee paid by the Junior member. 

Since the beginning of this project, in the winter of 1910-11, the combined 
enrollment shows the organization of 134,946 Bird-Study Clubs, with 4,484,456 
members. In the formation of the Junior Clubs, in the aiding of teachers who 
largely have these in charge, in helping the children in their work, the officers 
and members of many of our affiliated societies and Bird Clubs are rendering 
most hearty coéperation. 
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I cannot let this opportunity pass without again paying tribute to our 
modest patron who has so generously contributed to this work through the 
years, and whose check for $10,000, recently received, will go a long way toward 
insuring the success of our efforts with the children during the coming year. 

The distribution of the Clubs during the past year in the various states is 


shown on the following tabulated statement: 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS 


ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Stlales 
Alabama.... 
Alaska. . 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . 
California. . 
Colorado 
Connecticut. . . 
Delaware..... 


District of Columbia 


Florida...... 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa. . 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine.... 
Maryland. . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. . . 
Missouri... . 
Montana...... 
Nebraska... 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma. . 
Oregon..... 
Pennsylvania. . 


ENDING JUNE 1, 1930 


Members 


1,939 
16,422 
19,545 
10,242 

8,612 

1,922 

5,060 

2,199 

3,039 
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1,850 

13,844 
607 
50,718 

2,779 

2,188 
21,503 

2,742 

5,878 
344936 


in 
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States Clubs Members 
ER ene er Bec csddinsdeewrenaceeeea 758 
I isn), lucid ata. niai'e dome Sata ea ae RF cc inathicn pigheteaae ened 3,059 
I hic > 55 ein draco nak RE Oe ee Ee See mer 1,767 
NN ee sc.0s sb hvaea-patkle sia ale Se Be ea ose peed tetaleped 1,338 
MS stein aed W.0:diee Gtih manatee artone cena ad alaceaies BE nacouwmsssp ureter 4,768 
ae Maw Veansetees etwas ae tet OP issdutteasrwbensa 1,975 
SN Siriaas warn de was aaviegcmae ae iaats pA oak Pda remeiowat aden cae 1,503 
NR clic kina. aidrun Sadi Ud Sinckig Seed Siew We 40nd eee seekers oo. €699ns 
Washington........... sshd adam Sodenged eae aiaie a Ae ig cipcacgin nwt ed a wate aa 3,834 
NG on555 5 5 via to.cindse Balague nee eee Serr rere ee ree, eee 3,820 
Wisconsin............ ‘aceee nee as MRE Mer ey ... 8,920 
IG gp sinew anddadenden tx re Paaeenees Oy pedi cds he hea Wenn ae 622 
I 5.05 5:5 45.3 < -dee Mane cei eee eRe ee are ee (et tenen 40,856 
SN ain, 56a Cav awaniseenucee eee kat , E itiouptcaceciaen eve bee 27 
Hawaii........ maa enh ee reek POTTER aad 166 
si. vic Sul ka esa cmencener eee ynchK a haba a Ames oly ae 97 

WE as nd dd cddag pues eee ROE sks vedncdes sider ope tate 385,845 


THE HAWK SITUATION 


The wide-spread feeling that Hawks are not desirable neighbors continues 
to render the subject of protecting useful Hawks an extremely difficult one. 

During the past ten to fifteen years we have distributed at least one million 
colored pictures of our native Hawks, accompanied by literature on their 
feeding-habits. 

Desiring to issue a special bulletin on the subject, the Board of Directors 
engaged the services of W. DeWitt Miller, in 1926, to prepare such a pamphlet. 
On May 7, 1926, he accepted this task, but his other work apparently prevented 
his making any headway in the preparation of the bulletin, and after waiting 
about three years, the Board terminated their agreement with him. A year 
ago, Dr. John B. May, State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, was engaged to 
undertake this work and has made much piogress. Allan Brooks is preparing 
colored pictures of North American Hawks with which to illustrate the publi- 
cation. 

In those states in which the legislatures convened in 1930, and to which the 
Snowy Owl migrates, we recommended the passage of laws to protect this 
species. Although it seems in no danger of extinction, being extremely abundant 
in regions of Arctic North America, Europe, and Asia, nevertheless it is an at- 
tractive species, and even if at times it is to some extent destructive to other 
birds, it exists in our country in such small numbers that we feel it should not 
be shot on sight as is often the case at the present time. 

Early in January, 1930, your President prepared, and there was introduced 
in both branches of Congress, a bill to protect the Bald Eagle. 

In a somewhat emasculated form it passed the Senate on April 7, 1930. 
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Some of the members of the House quickly voiced their opposition to the bill 
as they regarded this bird inimicable to the interests of mankind. Although 
some of us had talks with these gentlemen and later supplied them with liter- 
ature, we found, when the hearing was given on January 31, 1930, that they 
still adhered to their former position. Your President and Vice-President 
spoke in behalf of the bill and Delegate Dan Sutherland, of Alaska, opposed it. 

In the meantime, we had given the measure wide publicity, and we called 
upon our various Audubon Societies, Bird Clubs, and many other organizations 
to write their Congressmen to support the bill. Many of them responded. 

While the Eagle appears not to be in immediate danger of becoming extinct 
in the United States, it cannot be stated to be particularly numerous any place 
within our continental boundaries, and, doubtless, never was numerous over 
much of the country. Its food consists chiefly of fish, and its distribution, 
therefore, is largely along the coast, the larger rivers, and about lakes. 

It is to be hoped that no great time will elapse before public sentiment for 
the Eagle will be sufficiently wide-spread to insure its protection. 


COOPERATING WITH THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


There was mention made in the report last year that your President was 
honored by President Hoover appointing him as a member of the Yellowstone 
Park Boundary Commission, which spent three weeks in the field in 1929 
studying the situation, with a view of aiding the Administration to settle a 
dispute of long standing on this important matter. 

Since our last gathering, the Commission gave a hearing in Washington and 
has submitted its final report to President Hoover. I regret that I am not able 
to disclose the nature of this report which awaits the President’s permission 
to give it publicity. 

In February I had the pleasure of being a member of the Committee of the 
National Park Service which was authorized by Congress to investigate the 
Everglades of South Florida to determine whether the area was suitable for a 
National Park. I had the privilege of going with the other members of the 
Committee to two of the largest rookeries of Herons, Egrets, and Ibises found 
in all that country. As the party entered Alligator Lake, its members waved 
their hands to the Audubon Association warden, camped at the strategic 
entrance to the rookery. 

The Committee was unanimous in its report that this vast region of perhaps 
1500 square miles should be created by Congress as a tropical Everglades 
National Park. If this undertaking succeeds, it will be the most important 
single project that has been accomplished by the Government to establish a 
sanctuary for the wild life in a stupendous southern wilderness area. 

Here, among other animals, there are found black bears, pumas, manatees, 
crocodiles, alligators, deer, and wild turkeys. It is the greatest breeding-area 
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in all the United States for Wood Ibises, White Ibises, and all southern Herons, 
including both species of Egrets. Sixteen species of native palms adorn the 
country, and it teems with a most interesting vegetation of many varieties. 
During the year Dr. Frank Oastler has again rendered valuable service as a 
member of the Educational Committee of the National Park Service. 


WORK IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Leading scientific institutions in twenty-three countries now have National 
Committees for Bird-Preservation. As our membership generally is aware, 
this came about as a result of a visit your President made to England in 1922, 
when, with the codperation of Lord Edward Grey, Lord Rothchild, Dr. _— 
Lowe, and others, the movement was launched. 

The Fourth International Convention of this Committee was held the first 
week in June, 1930, at Amsterdam, Holland. It is a pleasure to record that 
the Audubon Association has been able to assist modestly, societies and insti- 
tutions in various countries that are laboring for better bird-protection. At times 
we have given money and, in many instances, have supplied copies of our own 
bird-protective laws and bird-study materials. 

Our two bulletins on the subject, giving reports of bird- and game-pro- 
tective conditions in many countries, have been published and disseminated 
throughout the world. 

Such expense as we have incurred in this effort has been borne by contri- 
butions of a few of our members who are particularly interested in International 
Bird-Preservation. I should, perhaps, record that last June your President was 
re-elected Chairman of this World Committee working for International pro- 
jects on bird-preservation. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


State and local Audubon Societies, Bird Clubs, and conservation organi- 
zations under various names, to the number of 126, are affiliated by member- 
ship with the National Association. 

These organizations devote themselves largely to the study of the birds of 
their regions and in promoting local interest in bird-protection. They conduct 
bird-walks, hold public meetings, arrange for lectures, give bird-study copy to 
the newspapers, and many maintain their own bird-sanctuaries. Some publish 
periodicals and other literature. Annual reports of many of them are published 
each year in the November-December issue of Brrp-Lore and will be found to 
contain much of interest to all lovers of the out-of-doors. 


BIRD:‘SANCTUARIES 


In 1923, E. A. MclIlhenny, who had been responsible for the creation 
of three large wild-life sanctuaries near the Louisiana coast, proposed to es- 
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tablish in a marsh area lying between the Rockefeller Foundation Sanctuary 
and the Rainey-McIlhenny shooting-preserve, what he called a winter play- 
ground where there would be cottages, golf, and, perhaps, other entertain- 
ment. Mr. Mcllhenny stated that a limited amount of shooting would be 
permitted. He proposed to sell 2000 memberships to raise money to purchase 
the land on which he had secured option. 

The plan was praised as a conservation measure in some quarters and con- 
demned as a duck-killing proposition in others. I learned of this upon returning 
from a field trip and at once began investigations which resulted in my becom- 
ing convinced that this was not a good conservation project. I found that, 
without my consent, Mr. Mcllhenny had at first advertised me as a member of 
his Advisory Board. I at once wrote him that he had no authority to do this. 
Correspondence in our office shows that the same liberty had been taken with 
the names of C. Oliver LaGorce, of Washington, and Frederick C. Walcott, of 
Connecticut. It would appear that he regarded his proposition as such a good 
conservation measure that he took it for granted almost anyone would be 
pleased to serve with him. . 

I advised the members of our Board and the officers of our affiilated Audu- 
bon Societies and Bird Clubs and asked that they send the Association their 
expressions of opinion, stating to them that if enough pressure could be 
brought to bear perhaps Mr. McIlhenny would change his plans and make a 
sanctuary of the territory. When the annual meeting of the Association took 
place, I presented the matter to the members and appointed a committee of 
three to draw up resolutions. The Committee’s report was adopted at the 
meeting on October 30, 1923. 

Seeing the possibilities of turning the McIlhenny proposition to good for 
the cause of bird-protection, your President formulated a plan, for which he 
secured Mr. McIlhenny’s consent on December 7, 1923. 

To this we gave general publicity, and virtually everywhere we received the 
most favorable comment. One New York magazine stated: 


Out of the storm of protest against the plan of E. A. MclIlhenny and his associates to 
establish a gigantic hunting club in the midst of the Louisiana wild-life sanctuaries, there has 
evolved a definite and constructive proposition for saving the wild fowl of that region from 
the guns of the hunters and at the same time protecting against loss those who invested in the 
Louisiana Gulf Coast Club. 

It then went on to say that the plan was brought forward by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, which sees the possibilities for establishing 
one vast “solid chain of sanctuaries in the great territory of the Louisiana 
coast where wild fowl winter.” 

We had understood that the cost of these options would be around $300,000 
or $400,000. Mr. MclIlhenny, however, placed the price at more than one 
million dollars, which proved to be beyond our means to accomplish, although 
your President secured the promise of one man to subscribe $50,000. However, 
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we still cast longing eyes at the wonderful region for Ducks, and our knowledge 
of the situation made it possible for us, within a few months, to interest Mrs. 
Grace Rainey Rogers in giving to the Association 26,000 acres of the Rainey- 
MclIlhenny shooting region, which her late brother, Paul J. Rainey, had owned. 
This since has been administered by the Association as one of the most ideal 
great Duck and Geese sanctuaries in our country. 

Here we have planted Duck-food, and each winter hundreds of bushels of 
grain are fed to the wild fowl. 

Last winter, Frederic C. Lincoln, of the Biological Survey, banded nearly 
1000 Ducks here. The territory is patrolled winter and summer. During the 
more than six years of our ownership we know of only one bird having 
been shot. This was a Gull, and, contrary to all local expectancy, our Super- 
intendent in charge was able to have a fine of $25 imposed on the offender. 
Another man passing through one of our canals, one day, shot at a Turkey 
Buzzard, and upon learning he had done this on the Rainey Wild Life Sanc- 
tuary, immediately sent an apology to the Superintendent. 

We have published a list of 142 species of birds that have been recorded in 
this 40 square miles of country which is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
examples of an ideal bird sanctuary in the United States. It is the only place, 
to our knowledge, between Florida and California, today, where at our head- 
quarters a person may stand in the open and photograph numerous wild Ducks 
not more than 20 to 30 feet away. Naturalists and others journey long distances 
to see the marvelous sight. Often, 20,000 or more Blue and Lesser Snow Geese 
may be seen in one flock, and the great flights of Ducks that pass overhead, or 
rest by thousands on the waters in sight of the tower at our headquarters, make 
the thoughtful observer realize what a splendid accomplishment has been the 
establishment of the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary, which, through the 
kindness of Mrs. Rogers, is owned and administered by the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies. This is the story of the methods and the outcome 
of our efforts in dealing with the great McIlhenny shooting-preserve project. 

The idea of establishing wild-life reservations and sanctuaries was first 
promulgated throughout the country by the men who were shortly to become 
the founders of the National Association of Audubon Societies, and from the 
beginning this has been one of our most active fields of endeavor. It was 
through our work and suggestions that the series of Federal bird-reservations, 
created by order of the President, was inaugurated and carried forward. For 
many years, we hunted for suitable breeding-places situated on Government 
territories and made our reports to Washington. 

The President created many cities of refuge for the birds, and for 
several years these were guarded only by men employed by the Audubon Asso- 
ciation. We still are protecting annually a federal reservation which contains 
one of the largest colonies of water-birds in America. We guard other important 
rookeries of water-birds that were not on Government lands. 
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The past year we protected many such important breeding-areas. In eastern 
United States these were situated in Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. In 
all, about seventy separate colonies are thus receiving our solicitous guardian- 
ship. On the coast of Maine we are protecting the only colony of Eider Ducks 
in the United States. In southern Texas we guard a colony of from 5000 to 
8000 Reddish Egrets. This bird is so rare in the United States that we believe 
far more of them gather on our Sanctuary in Laguna Madre than in all the rest 
of the country combined. We own 40 acres, including Bird Island in Orange 
Lake, Florida, which is one of the finest Egret, Heron, and Ibis reservations 
in the state. 

During the past year we have been able to maintain, on salary, eight men 
in the great Everglades country of southern Florida. They were deputized as 
United States Game Protectors, and the Bureau of Biological Survey supplied 
a ninth man who superintended their activities. We have undisputed evidence 
that a year ago at least 5000 young and old White Ibises were killed by one 
raiding party, their bodies salted and taken to Cuba for food. This year, two 
Audubon wardens prevented raids in this region. 

Mr. J. V. Kelsey, United States Game Protector for Florida, has written: 


“Only the highest praise has been heard for the work carried out by the National Associa 
tion of Audubon Societies in Florida during the past six months, as represented by the eight 
wardens employed in bird-protection work during the major portion of that time. This 
assistance was given at a time when it was badly needed. Bird-lovers and conservationists 
from practically every part of the Nation have either witnessed the work performed or have 
heard its praises sung. Countless times the inquiry has been made as to whether or not this 
work was to be continued from year to year, and always accompanied by the expressed hope 


that it would be found possible.’ 


To aid the Government in the eastern region of Georgia, we have paid, 
since August, 1929, the salary of the United States Game Protector. It is his 
duty, throughout the year, especially to help guard from illegal shooting the 
astonishingly large Wood Duck population of that territory. 

Thirty-four wardens in all were employed by us for at least some period of 
the year. Thirteen of these were deputized as United States Game Protectors. 

A complete list of the birds found in the breeding colonies, whose safety was 
secured by this Association the past year, is entirely too long to enumerate in 
this report, but according to accounts and estimates, many of which are checked 
up by the men in charge, and frequently verified by visitors, we may say that 
this includes perhaps 20,000 Herring Gulls; 40,000 Terns; from 10,000 to 15,000 
Clapper Rails; 35,000 Brown Pelicans; perhaps 100,000 Wood and White 
Ibises, and several times as many Herons and Egrets. Other species also often 
run into hundreds—Guillemots, Puffins, Eider Ducks, Laughing Gulls, Black 
Skimmers, Roseate Spoonbills, Florida Ducks, Wood Ducks, Rails, Water 
Turkeys, Bitterns, Glossy Ibises, and Cormorants. While impossible to report 
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these in accurate numbers, we believe the birds that were guarded safely during 
the past nesting-season number at least three-quarters of a million. These in- 
clude many of the larger, more striking species so often killed. 

The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay continues to draw immense 
numbers of visitors. Perhaps 25,000 people came to the Court of the Fountain 
the past summer. Looking across the pool surrounding the beautiful Fountain, 
they could often see birds bathing or feeding their young. 

While the main Sanctuary naturally is kept closed to the public, numbers of 
bird-students and others interested in learning the best methods of attracting 
and caring for birds on their estates have, as usual, been admitted. This Sanc- 
tuary, about 12 acres, serves as a demonstration of what can be done to care 
for small land-birds. Dr. Eugene Swope, under whose loving care and hard 
work the Sanctuary has developed into a bower of great attractiveness to birds, 
states that the number of breeding birds within its boundaries has doubled 
since we first took over and began the development of the territory seven years 
ago. 


GOLF CLUB BIRD SANCTUARIES 


Reference was made a year ago to the fact that the Association was just 
beginning a project to encourage the establishment of bird sanctuaries on golf- 
courses. This work has been pursued throughout the year. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen, of Cornell University, was engaged to take charge of 
this effort. In the early winter Dr. Chapman wrote a circular on ‘Winter Birds 
as Guests of Golf Clubs.’ Following this, Dr. Allen prepared a valuable and 
extremely attractive illustrated brochure on ‘Golf Clubs as Bird Sanctuaries.’ 
This was sent to all golf clubs in New York State, totaling about 330, and to 
clubs outside of the state when requested. Of the New York clubs, 115 have 
responded favorably, and already 34 have entered actively into the work of 
making their grounds more attractive to birds. 

An unusually effective wall-poster in colors, entitled ‘Build Bird-Houses for 
These Valuable Birds’, has been distributed for placing in the caddie-houses 
and on club bulletin-boards. 

Dr. Allen has visited various clubs and has had conferences with many golf- 
club officials. During the summer he prepared motion-pictures depicting 
scenes about golf-courses and showing birds that frequent them. A standard- 
size film and seven copies of 16mm. have recently been made available to the 
public. Demand for their loan was instantaneous. 

The expense of this work is borne by one of our members who is a bird and 
golf enthusiast. 


THE ANTELOPE SANCTUARY 


Members may have noticed in Brrp-Lore that we have been making an 
effort to establish a sanctuary for the hard-pressed antelope and Sage Hen 
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population of northwestern Nevada. This great semi-desert region is the 
natural habitat of the beautiful prong-horned antelope, which still persists 
there in considerable numbers. There are a few springs, in this area, and to 
these the antelope of the region come from long distances for water. The 
country is mostly under Government ownership, but about 2600 acres around 
the water-holes were privately owned. Within the past few months the Asso- 
ciation has acquired, by purchase, more than 2000 acres of this, and a few 
small land-owners are still to be dealt with. At our request, President Hoover 
withdrew from entry all the public lands in an area, covering 30,720 acres, 
which surrounds our holdings. 

For two years we have been able to employ a very efficient guard to care for 
the birds and animals of this territory. No shooting has been permitted, and 
nomadic sheep-herders were kept away. 

The Boone and Crockett Club, of New York, has codperated with us in this 
matter and supplied $10,000, which it is estimated will cover half the cost of 
land-acquisitions and fencing the water-holes. 

It is the plan of your Board of Directors to deed this property to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the name of the two organizations in order that it may 
be maintained for all time as the Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge. 


FINANCIAL 


Every effort is being made to conduct the financial affairs of the Association 
on a strictly business basis. Naturally, our expenses are heavier at some periods 
of the year than others, and in order to avoid frequent shortages which might 
easily occur, it is necessary at all times to maintain some surplus. Such cash on 
hand at the close of the year is always shown in the Annual Report of the 
Certified Accountants. 

The largest amount ever reported was $128,131.38 in 1927. However, the 
Accountant’s statement also shows that a little more than $100,000 of this con- 
sisted of funds given us exclusively for the Endowment or for the Building Fund, 
and which were uninvested the day the fiscal year closed. The remainder was 
divided among the various working funds and could be used only for the spe- 
cific purposes for which they had been given. 

Frequently business firms, and also people who are thinking of leaving 
legacies to the Association, turn to financial authorities for our rating. A well- 
known credit agency, replying to such an inquiry, stated, “This Association is 
in a sound financial condition, substantial cash balances are maintained, and 
the business end of the Association is competently managed. It is not generally 
known as a seeker for credit, but when obligations are incurred payments are 
made as agreed.” 

It will be noticed that one of the points which this financial authority re- 
gards as important to mention is that we carry “substantial cash balances.” 
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In the early years of the Association, when our list of supporters was small, 
we published in the annual report the names of our Life Members and all those 
who contributed and the amounts they gave. Following the practice of many 
other public organizations, we discontinued this custom some years ago in the 
interest of economy. Had we continued, the present year would require the 
printing of more than 20,000 entries and would entail an expense exceeding 
$3500. This sum would be sufficient to employ several wardens at bird-rook- 
eries, or would supply literature to about 30,000 of our Junior Members. 

Back in the summer of 1911, certain manufacturers of firearms and ammu- 
nition offered to give the Association $25,000 a year for five years, to be used as 
the Association thought best to advance the cause of game-protection in the 
country. The Board was divided on the wisdom of accepting money from a 
source where the motive might be misconstrued by the public, but the majority 
voted to accept it, with the recorded understanding that such funds were to be 
spent for game-protection, and as to what that term should include, the Asso- 
ciation’s decisions would be final. No letter of acceptance was sent and no gift 
was received. In about two weeks the Directors voted to decline the offer, 
thus terminating the matter which passéd into history nearly twenty years ago. 

No similar offers have since been proffered. If a mistake was made by the 
Board at its first meeting at that time, the matter was quickly rectified. 

The contributions we have used in the Audubon work have always been those 
that come from people who, so far as we know, believe in the work of the Asso- 
ciation and have faith in the good intentions and activities of its directorate. 

The past year has been one in which many public-spirited institutions have 
experienced financial difficulties. We have not been an exception in this regard 
and yet the loyalty of our members and friends has been such that we have 
been able to carry on our many lines of activities without retrenchment, and 
have even been able to advance to some extent. 

Once again it is a pleasure to announce the close of the fiscal year without 
deficit in any of our funds. The General Endowment has been increastd by 
$3628 through gifts and $17,000 from the fees of Life Members. We also re- 
ceived bequests as follows: Sidney G. Fisher, $105.92; Jessie S. P. Flint, 
$772.66; George Augustus Peabody, $10,000; Annie H. Brown, $25,000; George 
N. Chamberlain, $100; Fred Carus, $197.40; Harry W. Althouse, $251.62; 
Louise: F. Drude, $63.19; Harriet I. Turner, $1000; Florence T. McKenzie, 
$5000; and Thomas A. DeVilbiss, $400. Surplus from the General Fund and 
other items amount to $5032.62, thus the total addition to the General Endow- 
ment Fund is $68,551.41. 

Contributions to the number of 3041 were made to the fund which we have 
been gradually collecting for the purchase or erection of a home for the Asso- 
ciation. A building containing not only adequate office-room, but library and 
exhibition space and a place where our members, groups of school-children, and 
others can meet, is greatly desired. This Fund is now $100,296.92. 
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The Sustaining Membership has grown to 8303. The total number of Life 
Members enrolled to date is 2584. 

The work of the Investment Committee in handling the Association’s funds 
is an important responsibility. Dr. Murphy, the Treasurer, Dr. Oastler, second 
Vice-President, and Mr. Carter, the counsel, examine with great care securities 
of various kinds in which the Association’s funds are placed. The Association 
owes them a debt of gratitude for the excellent manner in which these matters 
have been handled. 

Your President has been consulted at intervals by people who are planning 
to make bequests to the Association, and during the past year important addi- 
tional interviews of this character have taken place. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


A very necessary and useful part of the Association’s life-work has been its 
legislative efforts. The Audubon Law, which classifies birds into game and non- 
game species, and which provides for the protection of nearly all forms of non- 
game birds, was our first legislative project. After this law was adopted in at 
least four-fifths of the states, we worked with other agencies successfully for 
the enactment of a federal law of a similar nature covering the whole country. 
Your President’s first legislative venture was in 1903 when he organized a 
campaign to enact a law in North Carolina to protect useful birds and to stop 
the marketing of shore-birds, the killing for the feather trade of the nesting 
Terns, Gulls and Skimmers, the caging of Cardinals and Mockingbirds, and 
many other abuses. The bill also provided for the first game-warden system 
in the state and incorporated the Audubon Society of North Carolina with 
powers of a game commission. Soon afterward he led a successful campaign of 
exactly the same nature in South Carolina. 

In these early efforts we quickly learned that it was hopeless to think of 
accomplishing any marked state legislative results for game protection without 
the aid of the sportsmen’s game protective organizations, as they contained, 
that class of men which had a natural interest and also had sufficient knowl- 
edge of the subjects involved to be of real value in such campaigns. Their 
activities were, and today are, largely dictated by self-interest. They desire 
to see game protected from market-hunters and law-violators so that their 
opportunities for reasonable field-sports may be perpetuated. 

The Association became active in legislation for the creation of various 
State Game Protective Departments, laws to stop the sale of game-birds, and 
many of our members will recall the series of successful campaigns we inaugu- 
rated to stop the millinery trade in the feathers of wild birds in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other states. In virtually all these we had the support of 
sportsmen’s conservation organizations. In 1912 the American Game Protec- 
tive Association undertook to secure, in Congress, the passage of the Migratory 
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Bird Law originally inaugurated by George Shiras 3d. We joined forces and 
aided all we could in this undertaking. Later, we took an active part in the 
formulation of the Treaty for the protection of birds which migrate between 
the United States and Canada and helped in passing the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

In 1921 a bill was introduced in Congress to provide for federal game 
refuges and public shooting-grounds, the expense to be borne by an annual $1 
tax on hunters who might desire to continue to shoot migratory game-birds. 
It had taken many years to pass the Federal Migratory Bird Law and the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, so it was not surprising that it was several years 
before this bill was finally worked out. During that period it had passed both 
Houses of Congress at different sessions. While it was slightly modified at 
times it always provided for refuges and public shooting-grounds. . 

This Association was not consulted in the drafting of the original bill, but 
there came a time when we felt we should support the measure. We had been 
virtually the originators of the bird-refuge and bird-sanctuary idea in the 
United States, and our work had resulted in President Roosevelt establishing 
fifty-one such bird sanctuaries before he went out of office. For several years 
such wardens as were stationed on these areas were paid by the Association. 
We, therefore, were greatly interested, especially in the reservation feature of 
the bill, for it exhibited the first dawning interest in Congress for sanctuaries 
on a large scale. We saw in this measure a possible chance to greatly advance 
the bird-reservation idea. The public shooting-grounds feature, while not 
directly in our line of work, still held out possibilities for further bird-pro- 
tection. 

Some have incorrectly contended that these shooting-grounds were to be 
places where Ducks would be lured and slaughtered. Let us examine into the 
reason why public shooting-grounds were suggested and how these would be 
administered. Over immense areas of wild-fowl feeding-grounds there were no 

rardens available and terrific slaughter by violators of the laws was going on. 
If such places were taken over by the Government, guards would be placed 
there to enforce the laws; also public shooting-grounds could not be purchased 
by a club or an individual for a private shooting-place, where Ducks and Geese 
would be attracted to their death by baiting, just as today they are lured and 
shot on private shooting-places adjacent to the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Bird 
Sanctuary on Cayuga Lake, New York, to the Rainey Sanctuary in Louisiana, 
and numerous other places. 

There was nothing revolutionary about this proposition. Many states had 
such provisions in their laws. Pennsylvania is famous for its great series of 
refuges and public shooting-grounds, under which all observers agree that up- 
land game has greatly increased. Public shooting-grounds, many of these 
being wild-fowl areas, exist today in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Utah, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, and other states, 
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Scattered through 4o states in the Union today there are more than 32,000,000 
acres of state reservations and public shooting-grounds, created almost wholly 
through the efforts of the State Game Commissions and the sportsmen. 

There were some in Congress who voiced opposition to the public shooting- 
grounds feature of the Game Refuge Bill, but the general opposition to the bill 
was not based primarily on this point, as witnessed by the fact that when, in 
June, 1924, Congress established the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge, authority was given to the Secretary of Agriculture whereby public 
shooting-areas might be allowed. Later, when the bill-to establish the Great 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge in Utah, approved by the President on 
April 23, 1928, was passed by Congress, it contained a provision permitting the 
use of 40 per cent of the area as a public shooting-ground. I am advised that 
there is no record of any Congressman or Senator voting against either of these 
bills, which provided that in these great territories, to be purchased by the 
Government at a cost running into hundreds of thousands of dollars, provision 
was made to permit public shooting-grounds. These exist also in connection 
with various other Federal bird-refuges. 

The main opposition to the Game Refuge Bill, as I understood it at various 
times from talking with Congressmen and Senators, was the fact that the ex- 
pense of the undertaking was to be borne by a $1 Federal hunting license. 
Hunters would, of course, also have to continue to pay a state license. Many 
Congressmen said to me that they did not like the idea of voting an additional 
tax on their constituents. Congressmen, of course, are elected by the votes of 
the people, and taxes never have been particularly popular in any country at 
any time. 

Opposition developed to the bill on account of the Federal hunting license 
in many of the western states where, in the minds of Game Commissioners and 
others, there grew a desire to increase their own state hunting license and have 
the income to use solely within their own territories, and felt a Federal hunting 
license would interfere with the accomplishment of this end. 

While presiding at a Convention for Bird Preservation in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in the early summer of 1928, I read, in a Paris paper, that Senator 
Norbeck had introduced a substitute bill for the old Game Refuge-Public 
Shooting-Grounds bill. This was for bird sanctuaries to be purchased by direct 
appropriations. Of course, his bill did not carry with it any appropriation. It 
was what is called an authorization bill. That is, it authorized Congress to vote 
$75,000 the first year for refuges, $200,000 the second year, $600,000 the third 
year and $1,000,coo annually for the next seven years. It is well known that 
Congress has not always provided the funds carried in authorization bills, and 
this meant that conservationists would have to fight in Washington every 
session for ten years in the hope of getting the funds authorized. A hunter’s 
license would have brought in a great annual income without further Con- 
gressional action, and I knew there would be a great division of sentiment in 
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the country as to which bill should be supported. Being convinced that the 
sentiment against a Federal hunting license was too strong for the old bill to 
succeed at that time, I at once cabled our New York office to give Senator 
Norbeck’s new bill every support. If it should become a law we might get 
enough money for at least some sanctuaries. 

The National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation was formed on August 
28, 1928, at Seattle, Wash., and formally organized at Washington, D. C., 
October 12, 1928. It is composed of official representatives of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, American Game Protective Association, 
American Forestry Association, Izaak Walton League of America, and the two 
organizations that embrace the State Game Departments throughout the 
Union. Five additional members were selected at large, making, therefore, a 
Committee of eleven. The object of the Committee was to support the new 
Norbeck bill which these organizations had now pledged themselves to support 
and to have a codperative body to work for other national legislative problems 
in which these conservation groups should have interests in common. 

In examining the Norbeck bill, this Committee found that, unfortunately, 
when it passed the Senate an amendment had been added from the floor which 
virtually would require the Government to turn over its bird-reservations 
established under this bill to state authorities and give the states money to 
guard them. No provision was even made for the states reporting what was 
done with the money. 

It was evident, of course, that the administration would not approve of such 
a measure, and would insist upon caring for its own wild-fowl reservations as 
it does its present bird-reservations, as well as its lighthouses, big-game, and 
National Park reservations. It was apparent, therefore, that if the bill was to 
become an operative law, it had to be amended by striking out Section No. 17. 
The Committee urged this course, the Secretary of Agriculture later advised 
the same, and the bill was thus amended. 

The National Committee went to Washington and appeared before the 
Bureau of the Budget, urging the approval of the administration of the bill 
with its authorization for funds. President Coolidge and other administration 
men were approached. The administration approved, and Congressman 
Andresen fathered the bill in the House. We then asked our organizations to 
act, and letters and telegrams poured in to Congressmen. It was estimated 
that from 200,000 to 300,000 requests for favorable action on the amended 
bill arrived during the next three weeks. Members of the National Committee 
worked in Washington day and night for some weeks. On February 9, 1929, 
the House passed the measure. On February 11, the Senate concurred in 
the amendments. A few days later President Coolidge was so gracious as to 
send your President, as Chairman of the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation, the pen with which he had signed the Migratory Bird-Conser- 
vation Act. 
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BAG-LIMITS ON WILD FOWL 


May we now point to a little history on the subject of daily bag-limits on 
water-fowl? After the passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, back in 1918, 
the Advisory Board to the Secretary of Agriculture took action in recommend- 
ing various restrictions on hunting. Among the many restraints there was 
provided a daily bag-limit. 

The Advisory Board, the Biological Survey, and other conservation forces 
generally, thought they had won quite a victory in getting a regulation pre- 
scribed for a daily limit as low as 25, as some states had no bag-limit whatever 
on wild fowl and fought our ideas vigorously. The federal regulation did not 
increase the bag-limit any place, but simply established a maximum limit 
beyond which no state could go. Any state could have a smaller limit. We had 
just stopped the sale of migratory game in the United States where millions of 
Ducks were marketed annually. This prohibition took away the incentive for 
a large amount of shooting, and for some years the reports were abundant 
that wild fowl were now increasing. News even came in that in the West 
thousands of them, during one spring migration, were being forced to earth 
and dying because they were so poor from lack of food they could not make 
their long northern journey. Thus an economic loss to the country evidently 
was taking place. With the feeling on the part of the public that Ducks were 
greatly increasing, and that, on the other hand, feeding-grounds were con- 
stantly decreasing, it was the general thought that further efforts at bag-limit 
restrictions were unnecessary at that time, and any attempt in this direction 
would be without avail. Results soon proved this assumption to be correct. 

In December, 1923, a proposition was made to the Advisory Board that a 
reduction of 50 per cent in bag-limits should be, recommended to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, along with a second demand that the shooting-season be cut in 
half. As was to be expected, the Board voted down the proposition by an over- 
whelming majority of 16 to 2. Three years later, when the great Duck-sickness 
was taking millions of water-fowl, the Advisory Board, on December 9, 1926, 
did recommend a reduction on Ducks from 25 to 15. Instantly, great opposi- 
tion developed from Senators, Congressmen, and many others, so the Secretary 
refused to put the recommendations of the Board into effect. 

Last year was a bad breeding-season on account of drought. Duck-hunters 
had increased and more breeding-areas disappeared as the prairies of western 
America were drained and put under cultivation. As a result, the Advisory 
Board again recommended reducing Duck bag-limits from 25 to 15 and, also, 
Geese from 8 to 4. This advice and the Biological Survey’s report on existing 
conditions had the effect of causing the Secretary of Agriculture to accept 
these recommendations, and shortly the new regulations were promulgated. 
In the meantime, a Senator and a Congressman introduced bills in Congress to 
reduce bag-limits by Congressional act. However, upon the action of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, the author of the Senate bill stated he would im- 
mediately drop this measure as he saw no need for pushing it. A demand for 
a hearing on the House bill was made by some people, and was granted by the 
House Committee on Agricultuie. The National Committee on Wild-life 
Legislation appeared and opposed the measure on four grounds: 

1. The reduction on Duck and Geese bag-limits had already been made. 

2. To pass a law of this sort would establish the precedent of Congress itself going into the 
endless turmoil of game-law matters, which it had long before sought to avoid by delegating 
such authorities to the Department of Agriculture. 

3. Such an act would also establish the precedent of taking such authorities away from the 
Department of Agriculture. In the majority of states, the Legislature has given to the State 
Game Departments regulatory powers, just as Congress had given those powers to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Why break down this system which was rapidly becoming universal 
and regarded by the public as a successful method in handling such matters? 

4. This bill also provided for the rather surprising plan by which restrictive laws regarding 
migratory birds which a state might make in future would automatically become federal laws. 


The possibility of satisfactorily publishing, promulgating, and enforcing 
federal laws which the legislatures of twelve states and the state game com- 
missions of thirty-six other states could change on short notice would be well- 
nigh hopeless. 

After hearing the presentation of the case, the Committee on Agriculture 
took no action to advance the bill, which is sometimes referred to as the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill. 

To those not personally familiar with wild-life shooting conditions in the 
country, it may not generally be known that a bag-limit law, throughout the 
country as a whole, is one of the most difficult of all game-laws to enforce. The 
Biological Survey at the present time is able to employ only twenty-five United 
States Game-Protectors. In many of the states where wild-fowl are most numer- 
ous, the State Game Departments are not in position toemploy sufficient warden- 
force to control adequately the Duck-shooting marshes. There are in this world 
many men who do not have to be watched, but, unfortunately, there are 
hunters whose ethics in the field are not always dependable. The available 
warden-forces are so small that it is possible to examine the game-bags of only 
a very small percentage of shooters. Even when men have been apprehended 
for violating the bag-limit law they often escape punishment through various 
loop-holes. For example, since the federal bag-limit law went into effect, 
in 1918, federal agents, who have conducted more than two thousand successful 
prosecutions for game-law violations, have been able to secure convictions up 
to this year in only thirty cases for violation of the bag-limit law on Ducks 
and Geese and in every one of these cases the defendent had pleaded guilty. 

Some years ago a few persons, in their efforts to force down the maximum 
bag-limit on Ducks, apparently were responsible for widely circulated state- 
ments that were very misleading. It was at this time that a bulletin was 
printed by this Association on ‘Federal Power and Duck Bag-Limits,’ which 
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began with the statement, “It is asserted that 25 Ducks per day may be killed 
every day throughout the Federal seasons. This is untrue. Provided that Ducks 
could be shot every day throughout the Federal seasons, the average limit in 
the United States, as restricted by state laws, is approximately 15 a day.” 
Then follows a very scholarly analysis of the game-laws as affecting wild fowl. 

As was widely known among conservationists, this was written by the late 
Charles Sheldon, one of the best students in America on game-law subjects, 
and it was his contribution to the cause of truth, which was being distorted for 
public consumption, in an attempt to force what was thought by many to be a 
premature issue. 

The great need which has existed, and which is so urgent today, is more 
adequate appropriations for the employment of Federal and state game-pro- 
tectors, for on every hand game-law officials tell us that, with all their effort, 
they are today able to apprehend only a very small portion of game-law vio- 
lators. The Audubon Association has been particularly anxious about this 
situation and has worked hard toward getting more appropriations for game- 
wardens. With the exception of the Biological Survey and representatives of 
the large national conservation organizations, it is very rare that anyone else 
appears before appropriation committees in Washington in the interests of 
securing funds for better bird-and game-law enforcement. 

I might add in this connection that when official investigations reported a 
noticeable decrease in wild fowl in the autumn of 1929, your President coun- 
seled that the shooting-season on wild fowl should be curtailed, well knowing 
that the reduced bag-limit would not have the effect on wild-fowl preservation 
that many well-meaning but inexperienced people thought it would have. He 
has continued to urge restrictions of this nature, and after gathering reports 
over a wide area of the West, to the effect that the drought the past summer 
had further affected the wild-fowl supply, he gave an interview which was sent 
out to several hundred newspapers to be liberated the fifth day of this month. 
This urged attention to the advisability of shortening the shooting-season of 
wild fowl, and editorial comment, favorable to the idea, is daily reaching our 
office. 

During the past session of Congress the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation introduced and secured provisions to the Tariff Act removing the 
duty on game-birds that are brought into the United States for breeding and 
propagation purposes. 

The Committee was active in supporting, before a Legislative Committee 
and otherwise, a bill which appropriated several hundred thousand dollars to 
reinstate the locks of the Chesapeake-Albermarle Canal, the removal of which 
had been responsible for the destruction of virtually all the Duck-food over 
great areas in Currituck Sound and Back Bay, Virginia. 

We supported the bill to create a reserve in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Kansas. 
Our representative appeared before the Rivers and Harbors Committee in be- 
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half of a bill to end the oil-pollution menace. We actively supported the bills 
for appropriations for further carrying out the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird-Conservation Act. 

Last month some of us journeyed to Washington and laid arguments 
before the Director of the Bureau of Budget urging $600,000 appropriation for 
refuges for the coming year. In the meantime, the National Association of 
Audubon Societies secured the passage of a law prohibiting the importation 
into this country of birds and animals, or products thereof, illegally exported 
from foreign countries. This restriction was directed against the importation 
of Tinamou, or ‘South American Quail’, which for some time have been illegally 
exported in great numbers from certain South American countries. 

The National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation, with the backing of the 
great organizations it represents, a few months ago placed strong protests with 
the Alaskan Game Commission against the recent change in the regulations 
which would virtually permit the unrestricted killing of brown bears. 

The Audubon Association is alive to the need of international action for the 
protection of whales, and to a limited extent, financially and otherwise, was 
this year able to help those who are devoting special attention to the subject. 

Let me say that a majority of the most eminent, influential, and resourceful 
workers for wild-life conservation in America today are sportsmen, or men who 
in their younger days were sportsmen. William Dutcher was an active sports- 
man and for many years was a hunter, particularly of shore-birds and wild 
Ducks. 

The Boone and Crocket Club, founded by Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
President of which is Madison Grant, is a club of sportsmen. The Camp Fire 
Club of America, with its large and extremely active Conservation Committee, 
William B. Greely, Chairman, is an organization of sportsmen. The Izaak 
Walton League contains tens of thousands of sportsmen. In a general way, it is 
to the organized sportsmen of America that we are chiefly indebted for the 
preservation of the game-birds and animals which exist in the country today, 
and it is largely the millions of thoughtless hunters whom we must hold re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of game in any land. And remember, it is the 
hunter’s license fees that pay the salaries of the state game-wardens that en- 
force alike the laws for the preservation of game and also the song and insec- 
tivorous birds. Perhaps some Utopian-day man will cease killing birds and 
animals, but in the meantime we have to take mankind as we find it and 
struggle along the best we can. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, may I say that certain progressive policies have governed 
the Directors of your Association since its incorporation, in which Board the 
“Control and conduct of the property and business of the Association is vested.” 
Consistent with these policies, and to clarify any doubt concerning the attitude 
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of the Board at the present time toward certain problems involved in the 


pursuance of its obligation, I submit the following: 

1. That since the original Audubon Society was first organized to protect non-game birds, 
it should ever be our first object to take such measures as will help ensure their continued 
conservation and to disseminate information concerning their economic and esthetic value. 

2. While not opposed to reasonable hunting of game-birds and animals, we feel that the 
Nation and states should seek at all times to preserve an adequate breeding-stock. 

3. We do not sympathize with the tendency on the part of many people to indiscriminately 
destroy Hawks, Owls, Eagles, Great Blue Herons, Kingfishers, Magpies, Pelicans, Cormorants, 
or other, often-called, injurious birds when the extent of injury done by them when in search 
of food is not of any considerable importance. 

4. We disapprove of shooting game-birds over grounds or waters specially ‘baited’ to 
entice the birds within gun-shot range. 

5. In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, we have published, and we shall 
continue to publish, documents and other printed matter which we believe will aid in the 
protection of wild birds and animals. 

6. We have rigidly followed, and shall continue to follow, the provision in the Constitution 
which enjoins cojperation with other organizations that are furthering our major purposes. 

7. We believe in supporting laws intended to close shooting-seasons for a period of years, 
when a study of the facts renders it apparent that there is need for such action. 

8. We welcome the appearance of additional organizations that are formed to advance the 
general cause of preserving valuable wild life of the world. 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1930 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


CALIFORNIA: 
President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Kinsman, 3467 Arroyo Seco Ave., Los Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT: 

President, John P. Holman, Fairfield. 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Perry Beers, Southport. 

District OF COLUMBIA: 

President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 

Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA: 

President, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 

Secretary, Mrs. R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 

ILLINOIS: 

President, C. W. G. Ejifrig, 1029 Monroe Ave., River Forest. 

Secretary, Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

President, Dr. Earl Brooks, Noblesville. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret R. Knox, 4030 Park Ave., Indianapolis. 

KANSAS: 

President, Z. Wetmore, 3202 E. 16th St., Wichita. 
Secretary, Mrs. Roy Kingkade, 1945 S. Lawrence St., Wichita. 
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KENTUCKY: 
President, Mrs. James A. Davis, 31 Rose Circle, Park Hills, Covington 
Secretary, Mrs. A. B. Furnish, 19 E. 3d St., Newport. 
MASSACHUSETIS: ; 
President, Judge Robert Walcott, gto Barristers Hall, Boston. 
* Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lucretia T. Norgaard, Hart. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 
Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford. 
NEW JERSEY: 
President, Philip B. Philipp, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark, N. J 
OHIO: 
President, Mrs. C. M. Bookman, 554 Evanswood P1., Clifton. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Braunecker, 3420 Middleton Ave., Cincinnati 
OREGON: ' 
President, Willard Ayres Eliot, 1512 E. 35th St., Portland. 
Secretary, Miss JoHanna Cramer, 335 6th St., Portland. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
President, Dr. William L. Bryant, Roger Williams Park Museum, Providence. 
Secretary, Miss Jessie H. Hunt, 165 Waterman St., Providence. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF THE PALM BEACHES, INC.: 
President, Mrs. George A. Newmann, Box 606, Palm Beach. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles S. Slokom, Palm Beach. 

ArcHE Cxius (Catcaco, ILts.): 

Chairman, Mrs. T. J. Cox, 1311 E. 62d St., Chicago. 

ATLANTA (Ga.) Brrp CLuB: 

President, Earle R. Greene, 642 Orme Circle, N. E., Atlanta. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. Connor Oliver, 529 Moreland Ave., N. E., Atlanta. 
AupDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PactFic (CALIF.): 

President, Brighton C. Cain, 221 Thayer Bldg., Oakland. 

Secretary, C. B. Lastreto, 260 California St., San Francisco. 

ATLANTIC AUDUBON Society (Iowa): 

Secretary, Miss Clara Ergenbright, 708 Elm St., Atlantic. 
AupuBON Brrp CLus or Erasmus Hatt (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Lillian Pallister, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Tompkins, 134 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn. 

AupuBON CLuB oF NorrIsTOWN (PA.): 

President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 

AupuBON CLuB oF STATESVILLE (N. C.): 

President, Miss Grace Anderson, 528 Walnut St., Statesville. 
Secretary, Miss Katharine V. Nooe, 112 W. Sharpe St., Statesville. 

AupuUBON Socrety or BuFFAto (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. Charles M. Wilson, 1350 Amhurst St., Buffalo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, 278 Norwalk Ave., Buffalo. 
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AuDUBON Society OF MANCHESTER (Iowa): 
President, Mrs. Margaret Seeds, Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. M. Bradley, Manchester. 

AupuUBON Socrety oF SKANEATELEs (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 

AupusBon Socrety Or WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGB): 
President, O. C. Reiter, 2424 Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Miss Alva K. Held, 303 Arabella St., Pittsburgh. 

Aucusta Nature Crus (MAINe): 

President, Mrs. William T. Noble, 90 Western Ave., Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Bertram E. Packard, 127 Sewall St., Augusta. 

BANGOR (MAINE) Brrp CONSERVATION CLUB: 

President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 

Secretary, Mrs. Clara J. Ewer, 389 Center St., Bangor. 
Beprorp (N. Y.) AupuBON Soctety: 

Secretary, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 

Brrp Cius or Lonc Istanp (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 

Brrp Group City CLus oF MILWAUKEE (WIsc.): 

Secretary, Mrs. A. P. Balsom, 461 Stratford Ct., Milwaukee. 
Chairman, Mrs. Phelps Wyman, Milwaukee, 

BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, George B. Ward, Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham. 
Secretary, Mrs. Elwyn Ballard, 1436 S. 18th St., Birmingham. 

BROOKLINE (Mass.) Brrp CLus: 

President, L. R. Talbot, 8 Rustic Rd., Melrose Highlands. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Stevens, 20 Winthrop St., Winchester. 

BurraLo Socrety or NATURAL Sciences (N. Y.): 

President, H. D. Mitchell, 438 Huntington Ave., Buffalo. 
Secretary, R. M. Verrill, 332 Sterling Ave., Buffalo. 

Burroucus AupuBON Nature Cus (RocHeEsTER, N. Y.): 

President, William B. Hoot, 42 Avondale Park, Rochester. 


Secretary, Mrs. A. M. Heydweiller, 369 Seneca Parkway, Rochester. 


Burroucus Cius (Oneonta, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Ralph W. Murdock, 16 Myrtle Ave., Oneonta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Albert P. Mills, 49 Center St., Oneonta. 
Burroucus Nature Stupy Cius (Jounstown, N. Y.): 
President, Lawrence Stetson, 400 S. William St., Johnstown. 


Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 FonClaire St., Johnstown. 


Burroucus Nature Stupy Cius (Marion, Onto): 

President, Mrs. J. E. Crawmer, 659 Mt. Vernon Ave., Marion. 

Secretary, Miss Vedith Babb, White Oaks Farm, Marion. 
Catista Maynew Brrp Funp Commission (South ORANGE, N. J.): 

Secretary, Carleton Greene, 151 Meadowbrook Place, South Orange. 
CANANDAIGUA Brrp Cius (N. Y.): 

President, Miss Ruth Fearey, 101 Howell St., Canandaigua. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ida C. Kelly, 134 Hubbell St., Canandaigua. 
Cayuca (N. Y.) Brrp Crus: 

President, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 

Secretary, E. L. Palmer, Ithaca. 
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CHauTAugua (N. Y.) Birp AND TREE CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, 446 Wynnewood Rd., Pelham. 

Secretary, Mrs. Kittie S. King, 25 Claremont Ave., New York. 
CLEVELAND (Ont10) Brrp CLuB: 

President, Dr. J. P. Visscher, 1064 Rushleigh Rd., Cleveland Heights. 

Secretary, Mrs. Benjamin Lowenstein, 356 E. 185th St., Cleveland. 
Coconut Grove (FLA.) AupuBON Soctety: 

President, Mrs. Andrew Bird Wade, Coconut Grove. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ralph M. Munroe, P. O. Box D, Coconut Grove. 
CoLtorapo Museum oF NATURAL History: 

President, C. H. Hanington, 131 Speer Blvd., Denver. 

Secretary, Dr. P. M. Cooke, 1290 Race St., Denver. 
Co.umBus (Onto) AupuBON SOCIETY: 

President, Roscoe W. Franks, 1507 Michigan Ave., Columbus. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Baker, 271 Eastwood Ave., Westerville. 
Community Brrap Cus (WoopsviLtez, N. H., AnD WELLS RIveR. VT.): 

President, Mrs. F. G. Weeks, Woodsville, N. H. 

Secretary, Rev. B. M. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 
Country Cius (Decator, ILts.): 

Chairman, Mrs. Charlotta L. Tyler, 425 N. Edward St., Decatur 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AupUBON SOCIETY: 

President, P. B. McCord, 29 Capisic St., Portland. 

Clerk, Mrs. Alice G. Michels, 1 Spring St., Portland. 
Dayton (Onto) AupuBON Soctety: 

President, Mrs. Paul J. Wortman, Dayton. 

Secretary, Mrs. Flora H. Pickin, 37 Vincent St., Dayton. 
Detta Duck CLus (NEW ORLEANS, LA.): 

President, John Dymond, Jr., 1001 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 

Secretary, C. Sag Harris, roor Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 
Des Mornes (Iowa) AupuBON Soctrety: 

President, Arthur J. Palas, 663 49th St., Des Moines. 

Secretary, Mrs. Toni R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Detroit (Micx.) Brrp Prorecttnc Crus: 

President, Mrs. Minnie M. Moore, 491 Lakewood Ave., Detroit 

Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Reamer, 121 Ashland Ave., Detroit. 
DoyLEesTOWN (Pa.) NATURE CLUB: 

President, Miss Helen B. Porter, Doylestown. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. Kirk Leatherman, 254 S. Green St., Doylestown 
DutcHess County (N. Y.) SporTsMEN’s ASSOCIATION: 

President, Howard B. Coleman, 41 Roosevelt Ave., Poughkeepsie 

Secretary, Donald G. Robertson, 29 Carlies Ave., Poughkeepsie. 
ExcIn (ILts.) AupuBoN Soctety: 

President, William F. Ziegler, Elgin. 

Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, P. O. Box 205, Elgin. 
ENGLEWOOD (N. J.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Miss Lois Kerr, Spring Lane, Englewood. 

Secretary, Miss Josephine Van Buren, 155 Chestnut St., Englewood 
Essex County (Mass.) ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB: 

President, Frank W. Benson, 12 Chestnut St., Salem. 

Secretary, Ralph Lawson, 88 Washington Square, E., Salem. 
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EVANSTON (ILts.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Pattee, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Knox, 2400 Park Place, Evanston 
FEDERATION OF THE Brrp CLuss OF NEw ENGLAND: 
President, Francis H. Allen, Boston. 
Secretary, Laurence B. Fletcher, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
FEeENTMORE CouNTRY CLUB (WHITE PLarNns, N. Y.): 
Director, Edward M. Bernstein, White Plains. 
Firnt (Micu.) AupDUBON Society: 
President, Mrs. Gayla R. Gamble, 2010 Francis Ave., Flint. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. A. McLinden, 1511 Lapeer St., Flint. 
FLORENCE (ALA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Susan Price, Florence. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Lawrey, Florence. 
Francis W. PARKER ScHoo. (Curcaco, ILts.): 
President, Miss Flora J. Cooke, 616 York Place, Chicago. 
Secretary, Miss Norma B. Jones, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
HauiFaAx River (F1a.) Brrp Cus: 


President, Dr. M. T. Pritchard, Barrington, R. I., and Daytona Beach. 


Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
HAMILTON (OnT.) Brrp PROTECTION SOCIETY: 

President, Rev. Calvin McQueston, Hamilton. 

Secretary, Miss Edith McEwin, 112 Westworth St., S., Hamilton. 
HARTFORD (CONN.) Brrp Stupy CLus: 

President, Percy E. Fellows, care Buckley High School, Hartford. 

Secretary, Miss Edith M. Clark, 350 Main St., Glastonbury. 
HaAttrE AUDUBON CIRCLE OF THE OuTpOOR ArT LEAGUE (Ky.): 

President, Mrs. John H. Miller, 1617 W. Jefferson, Louisville. 

Secretary, Mrs. W. Nick Vaughn, 1632 S. 3d St., Louisville. 
KILDEER Country Cus (Catcaco, I1ts.): 

Representative, Orval Simpson, 1640-50 Walnut St., Chicago. 
LittLe LAKE Ctvs (La.): 

President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 

Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, 830 Union St., New Orleans. 
Los ANGELEs (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Leon S. Griswold, 2238 Elsinore St., Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Mrs. Oliver E. Edwards, 617 North June St., Los Angeles. 
Lucy MACKENZIE HumANeE Soctety (VT.): 

President, Mrs. Julia O. Burbridge, Woodstock. 

Secretary, Aline J. Boyce, Woodstock. 
LYNN Brrp Crus (Mass.): 

President, Mrs. A. C. Jennings, 25 Basset St., Lynn. 

Secretary, Mrs. B. L. Spain, 87 Banks Rd., Swampscott. 
MASSACHUSETTS Fish & GAME ASSOCIATION: 

President, Dr. John C. Phillips, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Secretary, David A. Aylward, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
MASSILLON (On10) BuRRouGHS NATURE CLUB: 

President, Miss Ella O. Shoemaker, Massillon. 

Secretary, Mrs. Harriet C. Holston, 413 sth St., S. W., Massillon 
MERIDEN (N. H.) Brrp Crus: 

President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, Meriden. 

Secretary, Mrs. Morris Penniman, Meriden. 
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MERIDEN (Conn.) NATURE CLuB: 

Vice-President, Wm. C. Homan, 168 Curtis St., Meriden. 

Secretary, Miss Barbara C. Lee, 17 Elm St., Meriden. 
MILiBrooK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Silas Wodell, Millbrook. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lamont Dominick, Millbrook. 
MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, W. L. Wolford, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 Washburn Ave., S , Minneapolis. 
Missouta (Mont.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. A. P. Tietjen, 202 S. 5th St., W., Missoula. 

Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, Rozale Apts., Missoula. 
Nature Crus oF LAKE Ptacip Cius (N. Y.): 

Hon. President, Charles H. Townsend, Lake Placid. 

Secretary, Mrs. Emma Towne, Lake Placid Club. 
NATURE Stupy Crus (TExAs): 

President, Mrs. Bell White, 1006 W. 7th Ave., Corsicana. 

Secretary, Mrs. Leon Haste, 640 W. 6th Ave., Corsicana. 
NATURE Stupy Socrety oF Rockrorp (ILLs.): 

President, Miss Cousie Fox, 725 N. Court St., Rockford. 

Secretary, Miss Frances S. Dobson, 312 N. Avon St., Rockford. 
Newark (N. J.) Brrp Crus: 

President, Herbert L. Thowless, Prudential Bldg., Newark. 

Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 455 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 
New Canaan (Conn.) Brrp PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 

President, S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 

Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
New Century Crus or Utica (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. Roy D. Barber, 604 Tracy St., Utica. 

Secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. Lord, 81 Genesee St., Utica. 
OutTpoor Nature Cus (TExAs): 

President, R. A. Sell, 1236 Rutland St., Houston. 

Secretary, Miss Mabel Kaiser, 2359 S. Shepherd Drive, Houston. 
PASADENA (CaiFr.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, 544 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena. 

Secretary, Mrs. Sidney B. Moore, 413 Lincoln Ave., Pasadena. 
Peoria (Itts.) Brrp HAVEN AuDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Dr. E. H. Bradley, g901~3 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria. 

Secretary, Miss Minnie M. Clark, 514 Western Ave., Peoria. 
PHILERGIANS CLUB (BRAINTREE, Mass.): 

President, Mrs. H. F. French, 216 Elm St., Braintree. 

Secretary, Mrs. Willard P. Sheppard, Dean St., Braintree. 
PRINCETON (N. J.) NATURE CLUuB: 

President, Arthur Newton Pack, 11 Morven St., Princeton. 
PROVANCHER Society OF NATuRAL History OF CANADA: 

President, Dr. D. A. Dery, 112 St. Joseph St., Quebec. 

Secretary, Louis B. Lavoie, 38 Sherbrooke St., Quebec. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF FiIsH AND GAMB: 

President, William Hall, 920 Royal Bank Bldg., Montreal. 

Secretary, E. A. Cartier, 920 Royal Bank Bldg., Montreal, 
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PROVINCE OF QuEBEc (CAN.) SocreTY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BrrpDs: 
President, W. S. Hart, P. O. Box 1185, Montreal. 
Secretary, A. P. Murray, P. O. Box 1185, Montreal. 
QurENS VILLAGE (N. Y.) GARDEN CLuB: 
President, Mrs. William Lewis Eginton, 8905 Hollis Court Blvd., Bellaire. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. Van Etten, 9328 212th St., Queens Village. 
READ, MARK AND LEARN Cus (R. L): 
President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Mrs. Wallace L. Wilcox, Providence. 
RESOLUTE CIRCLE OF THE KING’s DauGuters (IvoRYTON, CONN.): 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Rathburn, Ivoryton. 
Secretary, Miss Minnie R. Bigelow, Ivoryton. 
RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp Cius: 
President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 
RipGewoop (N. J.) AupuBon Socrety: 
President, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, 331 S. Van Dien Ave., Ridgewood. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. G. Dunham, 450 Beverly Rd., Ridgewood. 
Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss L. B. Broomall, 628 Grove St., Far Rockaway. 
Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach 
ROCKVILLE (N. Y.) Country Cus: 
President, H. W. Watts, Rockville Centre. 
SAGINAW BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’ 
Secretary, Miss May Turner, 1702 Court St., Saginaw. 
Treasurer, Miss Mildred Orr, Saginaw. 
Str. Louts (Mo.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Robert W. Barrell, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. F. Satterthwait, 118 Waverly Place, Webster Groves 
St. PetersBurc (FxLA.) AUDUBON SocliEty: 
President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, “The Belmont,” St. Petersburg. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth T. Herndon, Box 325, St. Petersburg. 
San Dreco (Cauir.) Soctrety or Naturat History: 
President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., 638 F Ave., San Diego. 
Secretary, John W. Snyder, 2504 5th Ave., San Diego. 
SANTA CLARA (CALIF.) VALLEY AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Dr. Gayle Pickwell, State Teachers College, San José. 
Secretary, Miss Emily Smith, Box 93, Route 1, Los Gatos. 
SaraToGa (N. Y.) Brrp AND Nature CLus: 
President, William B. Courtright, 96 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
SAVANNAH (Ga.) AupUBON SocIrEty: 
President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah. 
SciTtvaATE (Mass.) WomeEN’s CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Sampson, Box 74, North Scituate. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 
ScRANTON (Pa.) Brrp Cus: 
President, J. M. Cairns, 2403 N. Washington Ave., Scranton. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. Wesley McCracken, 1524 Myrtle St., Scranton. 
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Seymour (CONN.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Hubert Stoddard, Great Hill Rd., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. J. Gahan, 12 Derby Ave., Seymour. 
SoutH BENp (INp.) HuMANE Soctrety: 
President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 
Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, 619 Park Ave., South Bend. 
SOUTHERN Prnes (N. C.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Miss Mary Maither, 50 Pennsylvania Ave., Southern Pines. 
Secretary, Miss Anne Bartlett, Southern Pines. 
SPOKANE (WasH.) Brrp CLus: 
President, J. L. Sloanaker, North Central High School, Spokane 
Secretary, Mrs. A. Clough, E. 1808 12th Ave., Spokane. 
STANTON (MAINE) Brrp CLus: 
President, Albert L. Kavanagh, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 
STATEN IsLaAnp (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Howard H. Cleaves, Public Museum, Staten Island 
Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
Sussex County (N. J.) NAturE Stupy Crus: 
President, Mrs. William G. Drake, 33 Halsted St., Newton. 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Connell, 10 Walker St., Newton. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE NATURE AssocIATION (Mo.): 
President, Miss Kathleen Davis, 2935 E. 28th St., Kansas City 
Secretary, Miss Ramona Ditlow, 1909 E. 43d St., Kansas City. 
Texas Brrp & NAturRE Stupy Crus: 
President, Mrs. M. L. Cobb, 4211 Cabell Drive, Dallas. 
Secretary, Mrs. Henry Anderson, 4717 Gaston Ave., Dallas. 
UtsterR GARDEN CLuB (KINGsTON, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. William A. Warren, Wynkoop Farm, Hurley. 
Secretary, Mrs. Everett Fowler, 129 Maiden Lane, Kingston. 
ULSTER (Pa.) NATURE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Box 162, Ulster. 
WATERBURY (CONN.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lewis G. Merrill, 326 Farmington Ave., Waterbury. 
WATKINS GLEN (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Charles H. Robinson, 108 N. Monroe St., Watkins Glen, 
Secretary, Mrs. Carrie L. Button, 108 roth St., Watkins Glen. 
West CHESTER (PA.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Marguerite H. Calvert, 139 E. Marshall St., West Chester 
Woman’s CLus oF Massapequa (L. I.): 
President, Mrs. W. S. Merrill, Massapequa. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite Nimmo, Massapequa. 
WoMEN’s FARM AND GARDEN UNIT (PITTsBuRGH, Pa.): 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. J. Chesterman, 205 Lytton Ave., Pittsburgh. 
Wyncote (Pa.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush,” Roslyn. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 
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DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF THE 
ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


Since the last annual report, 108 species of birds have been listed here. This 
is the largest number for any one year, and brings the grand total for the seven 
seasons up to 130 species. It is likely that this number will have but few addi- 
tions, for the Sanctuary is wholly a wooded area. If there were open fields or 
lakes or water-ways, it would then be reasonable to expect those species that 
frequent such environments. 

Twenty-eight species nested in the Sanctuary this season, which is the largest 
number recorded for any one season. The list of nesting species follows in the 
order in which the first nest of each named species was located: Song Sparrow, 
Mourning Dove, Blue Jay, Robin, Brown Thrasher, Flicker, Baltimore 
Oriole, Chipping Sparrow, Catbird, House Wren, Purple Grackle, Humming- 
bird, Ovenbird, Blue-winged Warbler, Black and White Warbler, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Chickadee, Downy Woodpecker, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Scarlet Tanager, Redstart, Chewink, Wood Thrush, Wood Pewee, Red-eyed 
Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Crested Flycatcher, and Yellow-billed Cuckoo. A 
total of 119 nests were counted. Of these there were 5 each of the Chewink, 
Chipping Sparrow, Oven-bird, and Wood Thrush. There were 8 of the Song 
Sparrow, 13 of the Robin, and 16 of the Catbird. Brown Thrashers built 4 
nests; Black and White Warblers, 3 nests. Of the 28 nesting species, g were 
represented by but 1 nest each; others by 2 and 3 nests. Ornithologists who 
know the nesting habits of the species named above can get a general idea of 
the relative number of pairs of nesting birds found in the Sanctuary. That 
question has been often asked. This is the nearest correct answer possible. 

In former years, the Screech Owl, the Black-billed Cuckoo, the Chimney 
Swift, and the Starling have nested here. These make a total of 32 species that 
have nested in the Sanctuary to date. 

Our crop of small fruits and berries was not so seriously damaged by the 
drought this year, for the really trying time came several weeks later than last 
year. Before the leaves began to wilt and brown, this year, the fruit was well 
formed. In consequence, there has been an abundance of wild food for migrants 
and some left for the winter birds. 

All the newly planted trees and shrubs of 1929 made good growth this year. 
Only a small amount of planting can be done this fall. During the summer 
much was accomplished in eradicating poison ivy and the devastating honey- 
suckle. 

One more memorial tree was planted this year and marked with a bronze 
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tablet. There are now twenty-two marked memorial trees, and two that are 
not yet marked. 

The policy adhered to of discouraging the merely curious in entering the 
main Sanctuary, and of encouraging the sincere, has worked out satisfactorily. 
It is now rare to have any, other than those who have a purpose, ask to be 
admitted to the territory back of the Fountain, and special effort is given to 
make the visits of these worth while. 

The trees and shrubs in the Court of the Fountain have now attained some 
size and bear fruit. This gives that space character and reveals its purpose. 
The Fountain continues to attract its thousands of admirers, and perhaps 
25,000 have entered the Court this year. The pool was made more effective 
with an abundance of water-lilies and water-hyacinths. 


BERTRAM G. BRUESTLE, AGENT FOR MARYLAND 


The 1929 fall term of lecture-work opened in Carroll County. The work was 
going on but a short time when the services of S. E. Perkins III, of Indiana, 
were secured as another lecturer. This makes Maryland the one state which 
has two full-time lecturers working in the schools and available for public 
meetings. 

This work is being better supported as time goes on, and the county super- 
intendents of schools and their assistants are pleased to have the children 
profit by the lecturers’ efforts. Return visits were made in two counties this 
season, and the children remembered well the previous visit and were much 
pleased to see the ‘Bird Man’ again. 

Bird-house building has taken a good grip on the younger generation, and 
proof is not hard to find, for scattered over the country-side are many diverse 
examples of this worthy craft. 

It can be said with emphatic certainty that a more sympathetic interest on 
behalf of the birds now exists in this state than when this work was first intro- 
duced. 

The State Game Department of Maryland, on the first of this year, through 
the codperation of the National Association of Audubon Societies, published 
and distributed to all the schools a booklet entitled, ‘Some Birds of Maryland,’ 
written by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson. This contained a description and color- 
plate of thirty-two common birds of the state. It has been of great help to the 
teachers and received worthy praise from all connected with educational work. 

Junior Audubon Clubs were most popular with the children this season— 
over 16,400 members enrolled themselves to the cause of bird-protection in 
Maryland. 

The following figures show the number of lectures given and groups ad- 
dressed : 
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INO 35 en RS A nd in wae eta at eae 620 
School children addressed: 
Elementary— 


A eer ee Pee OP Te eee - eeeheneckata 39,528 
GS cs rcbabiwe cde ks Badarewoa see Lead dtnrhbameee 5,076 
Total elementary RE No ee a Pere ae 44,604 
High schools 
White... ckeenecaarawee judas ecyatn Walaa aaa aa cleaiete . 7,072 
I ewido dwalaw wigan ween een wig Rael ata te basis austin shade 650 
ls a ivaccaccdeattveghancadacevegssnacwke 8,622 
ee OD 0 5.5 ac vasa edee tian tee edanee seer bans + + 6 $3,296 
INO 5.5.5 6 pcs Klein deddeG neneeeseErdvecdssanaeteuseanreul 732 
Total people addressed............ Me et eT rT Serre 53,958 


HERBERT K. JOB, AGENT FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


After passing the summer, mostly at our former home in Connecticut, we 
drove back to Columbia, S. C., early in October, 1929. Assurance had been 
given that this work of the Association in the state would be aided substan- 
tially from outside assistance, and the prospects looked encouraging. 

The first matter to take up was the promised awarding of prizes for the 
best work in conservation in the schools of the state. Offers had been made 
public that about twenty schools, which had made the best showing as to interest 
and effective work in natural conservation and in the Junior Audubon Club 
work during the previous year, should be eligible to the award of a state prize. 
In each case the award was to be an original artistic photograph by Mr. Job, 
about 18 by 20 inches, prepared by an art firm in the best of taste, framed, 
colored, and mounted. 

This plan was carried out in full, and twenty schools received a State Con- 
servation Prize with great enthusiasm. Further extension of this plan was under 
way, when, like a bolt from a clear sky, the financial panic descended on us, 
and South Carolina was hard hit. Previous promises, though not all, were 
largely at a discount. The school authorities were so obviously without funds 
that I had previously sent out notice that this year we would undertake to 
operate without asking for public money. Thus, we found it difficult to carry 
out our full program. Your Agent did not feel at all like a quitter, therefore, 
in accepting a proposition from the Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
of Virginia to take up work under their auspices as Director of their Educa- 
tional Division, which included the editorship of their illustrated magazine 
The Conservationist. 

We shall not here attempt to say what we are “going to do,” but will try 
to demonstrate. It was encouraging that, following our first issue under the 
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new management, the paid subscriptions to The Conservationist jumped at 
once over a thousand copies. The magazine will contain original material and 
is published bi-monthly by the Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond, Va., at the nominal subscription price of $1.00 for three years. 
We shall feature wild-life photography and hope to make a name and place 
for ourselves in the field of ‘Conservation Education.’ 

Meanwhile, somewhat on the same basis as our educational plan in the 
State Manual for the schools of South Carolina, we have prepared courses for 
the schools of Virginia, and we only hope that our Propaganda for Righteous- 
ness may continue to spread and to accomplish much for wild-life preservation. 
Effort, of course, will be made to continue the good work begun in South Caro- 
lina. 


ARTHUR H. NORTON, AGENT FOR MAINE 


The Audubon Societies and other nature-study organizations of the state 
have been actively engaged in carrying forward the message of bird-study and 
bird-protection. The season of 1929-30 was one of average severity, with the 
sheltered arms of the sea more or less completely ice-bound from January to to 
February 15. Though this condition was not extensive enough to be serious, 
it was inconvenient to the birds wintering here. More serious was the great 
‘ice-storm’ which occurred at the time of the winter solstice, the most severe 
for about forty years. For several days every tree, shrub, and mass of herbage 
over a large part of the state was encased in a sheath of ice. During these 
trying times the army of humane people, now awake to the need of the winter- 
birds, as well as to the pleasure of attracting these symbols of happ’ness, made 
special efforts to provide food for the needy creatures. 

In accordance with a message issued by Governor William Tudor Gardiner, 
Bird Day was extensively observed throughout the state, with special exercises 
appropriate to the occasion. On this day a great array of club-women went 
among the public schools, giving talks on birds, bird-life, and bird-protection. 
The ceremony and charm of such an event cannot fail to make a lasting im- 
pression upon the many thousands of young minds thirsting for knowledge in 
every channel opened to them. In coéperation with the local Audubon Society, 
which has a special fund for the care of the 5000 or more Black Ducks which 
winter in environs of Portland, your Agent was actively engaged in securing 
facts concerning the needs of these birds and in the distribution of food to them. 
We were also called upon on various occasions to furnish information concern- 
ing the bird-life of the state, for advice on many problems connected with 
bird-life and bird-protection, as well as to talks on these subjects. 

After three decades of effort on the part of those engaged in the cause of 
preserving birds, it is disheartening to be brought to face the following situation! 
A Portland newspaper of February 22, 1930, tells of a deputy game-warden’s 
exploits in shooting an Owl from her nest. It states: “A Great Horned Owl of 
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unusual size was bagged by. . . this week, and this destroyer of Partridges and 
rabbits will be set up.... All game-wardens and hunters regard Owls as ene- 
mies which should be shot whenever possible, and there is no closed time on 
them in this state.” A few weeks later we saw in the shop of a local taxidermist 
two Ospreys that had been received from a deputy game-warden who asked 
the taxidermist to inform him what kind of Hawks they were. He stated that 
he had been advised by his superior to secure all Hawks and send them to the 
taxidermist, obviously with the hope of payment for birds killed while in 
public service. 

Popular sentiment should not support such public servants and the system 
which makes them closed-time hunters while being paid from the public funds. 
It is well known that the United States Government and other authorities 
have spent years and thousands of dollars in amassing an overwhelming array 
of facts showing the beneficial properties of most of the Hawks and Owls, and 
only in exceptional cases is it desirable to destroy them. It seems plain that 
the men employed to enforce the protection of birds and other game should be 
instructed in these important principles before they are authorized to range 
the public domain. 


FRANCES A. HURD, AGENT FOR CONNECTICUT 


As your Field Secretary, called by the children, the ‘Bird Lady’, I am glad 
to send you these notes from the field. 

Connecticut continues to hold sixth place among the states in the organ- 
ization of Junior members, and closes the year with a membership of 16,782 
for its 406 Junior Audubon Clubs. During the year, 123 schools have been 
visited and 347 talks given to about 35,400 children and adults. 

Some of the high spots that add variety and pleasure to this enjoyable work 
may not be out of place in a report. The members of a Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, having been told at one of their meetings about the Audubon Society 
activities and the need for this work in the schools, immediately voted to give 
a set of Audubon Charts to their school to help on the work there. One teacher 
in a country school had her pupils give an exhibit at the county fair of the bird- 
boxes and posters they had made, and for this they were awarded a prize in 
money. Picture a kindergarten class that can name fifteen birds and find them 
on the Audubon Charts as you hold up one specimen after another; and hear 
the “Oh’s,” and “‘Ah’s” as a little Bluebird is shown and several exclaim at 
once, “Indigo Bird.” Nature-study particularly appeals to the crippled and 
backward pupils. As I talk to these children, how their faces light up, and 
what interesting things they often tell us of bird-life! 

Being invited to speak at an assembly of one of our private schools, I found 
the meeting conducted by the Junior Audubon Club. An interesting program 
was presented, and the young president, before introducing the speaker, made 
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a strong appeal for new members. A delicious luncheon in the spacious dining- 
hall followed, topped off by a sample of ‘‘Our own maple-syrup made from our 
own trees.”’ Many were the questions about birds that the ‘Bird Lady’ was 
called upon to answer. A most enjoyable evening was spent with a group of 
Boy Scouts at the opening of a new cabin provided for their use in one of the 
bird sanctuaries of the state. The meeting was quite informal as we talked of 
birds and their habits. 

The superintendents of schools in general look upon our work with favor, 
as may be shown by quotations from some of their letters: “We shall be glad 
to have you visit our schools whenever it is convenient for you to come.” 
“Your announcements have been distributed, and each teacher has exhibited 
a great deal of interest in having you talk to her pupils.” “I am certainly in 
favor of Junior Audubon work in our schools, and I should be pleased to have 
you give bird-talks to our pupils.” “It is a joy, indeed, to have your letter of 
the 11th. I am now in. .., having a little larger territory. Indeed I do want 
you to come. Can you stop over for a couple of days? Bring your bird-collec- 
tion. I want the children to know you.” “I am glad that you are still on the 
job. Your bird-talks are always interesting and your interest in bird-life is 
always inspiring, especially to young people.” 

One superintendent related this incident: Some workmen were renewing 
the telephone-poles in the town and discovered, at the top of an old pole, a 
bird’s nest with young birds in it. The pole was carefully lowered, a box pro- 
cured from a near-by house was fastened to the new one, and the birds trans- 
ferred to it. After it was raised, the old birds returned to feed their young. The 
donor of the box commended the men for their kindness and their reply was, 
“We couldn’t do anything else for we belonged to the Junior Audubon Club 
when we were in school.” 

For the fourth year, a good friend, who prefers to remain the unknown 
donor, contributes the Leaflets for all the school-children in his town, and they 
number more than a thousand. 

The Children’s Department at Peabody Museum has been much interested 
in the Junior Audubon activities and helps with the work. Bangall, the name 
of one of our rural schools whose enrollment never exceeds twenty-five, has 
carried on the Junior Clubs ever since the initiation of this work. It is always 
an inspiration to visit this school, and we quote from letters received from 
pupils and teachers. 

One child says, “Some cousins were telling how a Robin had built a nest in 
a pail. I went to see it and found it was not a Robin but a Wren. My cousins 
asked how I knew birds so well, and I told them, “Bangall school studies birds. 
1 am glad we do.”” Another says, “I would love to take up the kind of work you 
are doing when I know more about birds. I certainly enjoyed your visit and 
learned a lot of things that I thought I knew before, but didn’t.” 

One of the boys in this school hangs cherries on a string and derives much 
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fun from watching the birds eat them. Another boy found three boys with 
young birds they had taken from a nest and which they were about to kill. He 
gave them, in exchange for the birds, a bag of candy he had just secured, and 
then put them back so that the parent-birds could find them. Their teacher 
said, “I know that my boys and girls are intensely interested in birds, and that 
children who come from other places soon catch that feeling also and become 
a part of our organization, partners and staunch firends of both birds and 
animals. It is these children, future parents of other children, who will carry 
forward the work which you and your associates are putting your lives and 
interests into, and I feel exceedingly glad to have a small part in directing the 
interests and activities of these eager, sensitive, impressionable young people 
along a path leading to protection and increase of bird-life, and to deep joy for 
themselves in the service. I am so glad that you visited this school, for you did 
us great good with your refreshingly different manner of approach to bird- 
study. The children will never forget it.”’ 

Do the children in genera! love to hear about the birds? Listen to a few of 
their remarks that come to us time after time in our visits: ‘““We’d rather hear 
about the birds than have recess.”’ “Don’t stop!” “Come again.” And, as I 
was leaving, one little fellow came up and, beaming all over, said, ‘“We’ve had 
a wonderful time, haven’t we?” And I quite agreed with him. With such 
codperation from all sides, what an incentive is given to carry on! 


REPORT OF SIDNEY R. ESTEN, AGENT FOR INDIANA 


The appeal for Junior Audubon Club members was made during the last 
year to over 55,000 children in Indiana. During the year, 370 Junior Clubs 
were organized in the state with 14,838 members. More lectures were given 
this year in our poorer counties where country schools were visited and ap- 
parently a less number of children joined. Only about 27 per cent of the num- 
ber hearing lectures became members. 

A summary of the year’s lectures follows: 


7 to 339 members of sportsmen’s groups. 
9 to 840 adults in general meetings. 
7 to 316 teachers. 
6 to 1,225 Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 
11 to 980 members of Women’s Clubs. 
5 to 320 members of Civic Clubs. 
5 to 164 Boy Scouts. 
1 to 30 Girl Scout leaders. 
15 to 1,914 college students. 
10 to. =—_: 856 normal-school students 
41 to 12,058 high-school pupils. 
191 to 44,035 grade-school children. 
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Five radio-talks were also given. A total for the vear is 308 talks to 63,077 
persons. 

During the year about 11,000 miles were covered by automobile and train. 
Twenty-seven counties were visited, including 12 not heretofore reac ed. 
During the last five years 62 of the 93 counties of the state have been visited. 
In the past five and one-half years of work in Indiana by both Mr. Hadley 
and Mr. Esten, 2199 lectures have been given to 406,529 persons. 

Thirty field-walks have been taken this past year with over 300 children, 
and about 1200 letters have been written, arranging programs and giving 
information on birds and conservation. At Turkey Run State Park, this 
summer, many Audubon Society pamphlets were distributed, and much 
information relative to the work of the Association was given. Three national 
conventions and seven state conventions were attended during the year in 
behalf of the National Association of Audubon Societies or the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, with which it céoperates. 


MARY SEARL SAGE, AGENT FOR LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


“Here is the ‘Bird Lady’ ”’ is the greeting I receive in many schools, and 
oftentimes the question is asked, ‘“‘Where have you been?—we have been waiting 
for you.” I, then, have to explain that, with the increasing population and 
new schools, I am unable to get around as often as in former years. Very few 
talks were given this year by asking; nearly every one was by request of public 
and private schools, Women’s Clubs, Garden Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and summer camps. In all, 142 talks have been given, reaching over 10,000 
pupils and others. The increase in interest is growing each year in all parts of 
the Island. I generally use the slides—thanks to Dr. Pearson for the fine 
stereopticon he has let me have—but in some cases the principals prefer me 
to go into the rooms and use the Leaflets, feeling there is a closer contact with 
the children and that they feel freer to ask questions. In one school I gave 28 
such talks, in several cases visiting the same room twice. On the second call, 
however, I invited the children to ask questions, and did they? I was put toa 
pretty severe test in trying to answer all of these, but it did show that they 
remembered what I told them, and I feel sure that many things have been, 
and will be done, to conserve and protect our birds here on Long Island where 
there are so many because of its being in the line of migration. 

The booth at the Mineola Fair was certainly well patronized. I gave out 
hundreds of Leaflets, and many who came said they had read about the Associa- 
tion and wanted to know more of its work. A number of teachers were present, 
also Boy Scout leaders, and several appointments were made. I had requests 
for talks to be given in November before I left the Island in July. And now I 
am receiving letters and telephone messages for more talks, so from now on it 
promises to be a busy time. Certainly, no complaint can be made about lack 
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of interest. I only wish it were possible for me to be in more than one place at 
the same time. I mean to get to the new schools as soon as possible. Mean- 
while, I am busy with the calls coming in, and so feel assured of the sustained 
interest in the work being done on Long Island. 


L. RAYMOND TALBOT, AGENT FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


| began my work as Educational Field Agent for the Audubon Societies the 
latter part of November. By the end of the school year I had given gt lectures 
in the senior and junior high schools of the State, in 69 localities, speaking to 
more than 27,000 pupils. This work was on a part-time basis; in addition, I 
spoke for the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and under the auspices of this Society I reached 14,590 pupils, making a total 
of nearly 42,000 who have heard me speak in the interest of wild-life protection. 
In many of the schools visited, Bird Clubs were formed, usually in affiliation 
with the National Association of Audubon Societies, as Junior Audubon Clubs. 
I took about 600 students on bird-walks as a way of helping these Clubs. 

A four-page paper, ‘Bird News for the School,’ was published each month. 
Two copies were sent to every high and junior high school, so that it might 
have the widest possible circulation. How generally this little paper has been 
read, of course, there is no way of knowing, but there have been many com- 
ments by teachers and pupils, showing that, in at least some cases, it has been 
a help. Everywhere the audiences have been most enthusiastic, and much 
interest in birds has been aroused. We know well enough that with some 
people, old as well as young, this is only temporary, but we have abundant 
evidence that a large number of these boys and girls have been genuinely 
interested and are finding what a great deal of pleasure and inspiration birds 
can bring into their lives. 


S. E. PERKINS III, ASSOCIATE FIELD AGENT FOR MARYLAND 


Having accepted, last fall, the duty of representing the National Association 
of Audubon Societies as Field Agent in Maryland, along with Bertram G. 
Bruestle, I conceived it my business to spread the gospel of the joy to be had 
from an ability to recognize birds by sight or sound in all the possible ways of 
which I could think. 

Lectures, some illustrated by colored lantern-slides and some by Audubon 
Cards or Charts, were given to audiences which totaled 32,343 during the 
school-year. 

As I went from county to county, it seemed that there might be some 
persons who would be more sympathetic toward the children’s attitude as 
nature-lovers if they could be induced to observe for themselves details of the 
activities of wild creatures. With this in mind, I wrote for the county papers 
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short accounts of wild-life activities which I observed on field-excursions to 
out-of-the-way places over week-ends. In these I made it a point to give 
detailed field-marks of one or two common birds, so that an identification of 
some bird-neighbor could lead to a desire for more facts about the avian popu- 
lation. Afterward I learned that in many homes these articles were discussed 
around the supper-table. 

The same purpose was served by publishing, in newspapers, a series of short 
paragraphs of description and habits of some of those birds which were to be 
seen in the cities at the time of publication. Twenty-five birds were so described 
in press articles. 

Dr. Pearson’s brochure ‘Some Birds of Maryland’ has been very useful. 
No other state has given to its school children such an advantage for en- 
larging their bird-knowledge accurately. This book of full-page illustrations 
in color and delightful and accurate text is to be found, used in various ways, 
in every schoolroom in the entire State. The far-sighted policy of the Hon. 
E. Lee LeCompte, State Game-Warden of Maryland, in working with the 
National Association of Audubon Societies in promoting such advanced 
methods of education, which will mean so much in conservation a few years 
hence, as the school-children become men and women, is one of the outstanding 
achievements of his administration. Knowledge is power. With a knowledge 
of the principles of needed conservation brought yearly to youths in their 
formative period, upon their majority there will be an army of well-informed 
men and women in every walk of life upholding those principles of protective 
and restorative conservation which will inevitably lead to an approximate 
ideal. They will be a power in the state for continuing practices under laws 
and traditions which have in increasing measure preserved for Marylanders 
their great natural resources—notably their wild-bird life, their assets for 
pleasure, for sport, and for utility. 

Maryland children are not only getting instruction in the 3 R’s today; 
a fourth has been added—Resources. As our standards of living are elevated, 
our standards of thinking should grow apace, and the study of our companions 
in the woods and waters and fields, adding beauty of form and song thereto 
and bringing valuable assistance to pomologists and agriculturists, will 
inevitably lead to cultural appreciation of the physiological and biological 
happenings in the outdoor world. 


J. P. JENSEN, AGENT FOR MINNESOTA 


During the past school-year your Agent has addressed a great many 
audiences in not only his State but also in the adjoining states of Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, and Iowa. Most of the lectures were delivered to the pupils 
of schools with a minimum enrollment of 125 in grades and high school. Usually 
the entire school was present and the number often exceeded 500. The largest 
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group contained 1500 students from the fourth grade to the junior college 
inclusive. Often, in a large city system, such as Rochester, Minn., several 
days were spent giving illustrated talks in each school-building. The total 
number of pupils addressed during the school-year was approximately 30,000. 

Some lectures were given in colleges and some to commercial clubs; there 
were also evening performances where both adults and children would be 
present. In these the main illustrative material consisted of colored slides 
and mounted specimens from your Agent’s large private collection. In schools, 
he found, after considerable experimentation some years ago, that no material 
can equal in interest and results the use of well-mounted specimens, each one 
containing about a dozen species chosen for beauty, interesting habits, and 
economic value. Much use is also made of the four Audubon Bird Charts. 

Inducing the teachers to organize Junior Audubon Clubs is the best possible 
way of continuing the interest in bird-life that has been aroused by the il- 
lustrated lecture. Many letters from superintendents, teachers, and pupils, 
sent to ‘The Bird Man,’ also seem to indicate that the interest aroused is of a 
permanent nature. Now, in many places, return engagements are expected 
each year. 

The number of Junior Audubon Club members has increased satisfactorily 
in this territory during the last two years and further effort should bring even 
better results. 


DR. JOHN B. MAY, AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Your Agent for New England carried on several investigations during the 
past year and took an active part in conservation activities. Several field- 
trips were made to coastal waters to investigate the deaths of water-fowl from 
oil-pollution, and, as a result of newspaper articles and correspondence, much 
public interest was aroused in this distressing condition, and many letters 
were sent to congressmen asking action on the proposed amendment to the 
Oil-Pollution Act to include inland waters as well as coastal. 

Many public and semi-public reservations have been visited and advice 
given as to their treatment. As a councilor of the Federation of the Bird Clubs 
of New England, your Agent has been instrumental in adding several new 
sanctuaries to our list, and we have now almost completed arrangements for 
the acquisition of another sanctuary of about 1500 acres. As a direct result of 
his personal efforts, a memorial boulder is being placed at the Edward Howe 
Forbush Wild-Life Sanctuary in Hancock, Mass., near the New York State 
line, in memory of the man who long served the National Association of 
Audubon Societies as its New England representative. 

A large amount of data on the food-habits of our raptores has been collected, 
and the manuscript is now nearing completion for a work on our North Ameri- 
can Hawks, to be published by the@National Association. During the last 
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legislative session the Snowy Owl was at last placed on the list of birds which 
it is unlawful to kill in Massachusetts, and we hope soon to add to the protected 
list the largely beneficial Red-tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks; also, the 
destructive but rare Duck Hawk and Pigeon Hawk and the rodent-eating 
Barred Owl, making due allowances for individual birds which may develop 
destructive habits. I have addressed numerous audiences on this subject and 
have particularly stressed the need for passing the Association’s Bald Eagle 
Bill in Congress. 

Your Agent has been active in all legislative matters affecting wild life in 
Massachusetts and has appeared at most of the hearings on this subject. He 
has also helped to shape the policies of a number of organizations of which he 
is a councilor or director. In the southern New England States, he has delivered 
many lectures on birds and their conservation, and during a trip to Yellow- 
stone and Glacier National Parks, in July, gave several short talks there at the 
request of the park ranger-naturalists. 

During the past year the game laws of Massachusetts have been studied 
and recodified and are now in excellent form. As my predecessor and friend, 
the late Edward Howe Forbush, stated in his last report as your Field Agent, 
“In New England, the laws for the protection of wild birds and animals are 
now in the main about all that can be expected,” but our warden service is too 
small for real efficiency, and there is still a great deal to do in stimulating public 
opinion into respect for our existing laws. 


MRS. MARY E. WINGO, AGENT FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 


The designated term of work in Savannah is eight months—its activities 
function through the entire year. 

In November, the Audubon Booth at the Georgia State Fair, under the 
direction of Mrs. V. H. Bassett and Messrs. Copps and Wingo, again was 
awarded the Blue Ribbon. Educational Leaflets, Bird Cards, and circulars 
were supplied by the National Association, and, through the courtesy of Con- 
gressman Edwards, the Department of Agriculture furnished Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins. Game Commissioner Twitty presented us with copies of Game Laws. 
This material was distributed as part of our educational program. In addition, 
we purchased from the American Humane Society copies of ‘Man, the Great 
Exterminator’ and ‘Feathered Helpers’, which were given to school-children. 
The booth represented a garden as a bird-haven. 

The ‘Birds’ Christmas Celebration’, launched in December, was broad- 
cast over the radio and given publicity through newspaper notices and lec- 
tures in schools. H. B. Skeele, President of the Savannah Audubon Society, 
secured radio privileges from station, WTOC., Savannah, and every school had 
one or more programs. Trees were planted on school-lawns, and on these were 
attached baskets and feed-cups filled with bird-food. On many home lawns, 
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parents erected bird-baths, boxes, and feeding-stands as Christmas gifts for 
their children. We are making great strides toward a real Savannah Bird 
Sanctuary. 

In January, a Bird-House Building Contest was started. Prize bird-boxes 
and feeding-tables were sent to the Arlington Cemetery Bird Sanctuary. 
Acknowledgment of these, and the interesting essays which accompanied them, 
was received from the Quartermaster Supply Officer, Lieut. Col. Charles G. 
Mortimer. The trophy prize was awarded to the Thunderbolt Rural School 
for the largest number of entries. Other prizes were awarded as follows: Audu- 
bon field-glasses, from Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson and the Savannah Audubon 
Society, to a pupil in the 35th Junior High School; a feeding-table, the gift of 
the Shenandoah Community Workers, to an Isle of Hope School pupil; a con- 
crete bird-bath, from C. A. West, to a Port Wentworth School pupil; and 
Nature Magazine, from the American Nature Association, to a boy of the 49th 
Street School. Each of two girls from the Montgomery Rural School was 
awarded a subscription to Birp-Lore. A pupil in the Henry Street School 
and one in the Bloomingdale Rural School received honorable mention. 

In March, Dr. Eugene Swope, in charge of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y., appealed for gourds. Though a little late for this style 
of bird-bungalow, the pupils in county schools enabled us to send the required 
number to him. His acknowledgment came in a “concrete” form, to such an 
extent that concrete feeding-plates immediately were purchased and presented 
to the most active clubs in each city and county school. 

During April, John James Audubon’s birthday, which is a legal holiday in 
Georgia, was celebrated. The date of celebration was made flexible and the 
programs were given from the 13th to 3oth inclusive. For materials used in 
the basic program, as well as others throughout the school-term, acknowledg- 
ment is made to the following: Georgia Department of Game and Fish; De- 
partment of Conservation, New Orleans; State Department of Education, San 
Francisco; Dr. John B. May, of Boston; Dr. Arthur Graves, of Brooklyn; 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, of Philadelphia; Department of Superintendence, 
Washington, D. C.; Alden H. Hadley of the National Association; and Mrs. 
Mary S. Sage, the ‘Bird Lady’ of Long Island. The Garden Clubs of Savannah, 
sponsoring school-garden contests, coéperated with us, awarding bird-baths, 
feeding-tables, bird flower-sticks, etc. 

Commemorating historical events, bird-baths have been presented to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association; Senior High School; Port Wentworth, 
Pooler, and Thunderbolt Schools (white), and Woodville School (colored), by 
organizations codperating in our work. Each presentation of any award was 
an inspiration for a bird-program and was attended by some officer of the 
school board or other organizations. At the conclusion of school-work, the 
Savannah Audubon Society awarded bird-books, cards, puzzles, and feeding- 
plates to students who had excelled in stories, poems, or bird-house building. 
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Letters have been written to Georgia senators in behalf of the bill for the 
protection of the Bald Eagle; also to the daily press, which published a prepared 
article on the subject. The Morning News and Savannah Press have carried 
our weekly articles and have given much prominent space to the work. Eleven 
radio-talks were given by your Agent. 

Leaflet No. 22 has been sent to newspapers in Georgia, to educational, 
civic, and professional leaders in the state. Every principal and teacher in 
Savannah, Chatham, Brunswick, and Darien counties has been presented with 
these and seven other leaflets published by the National Association. 

Lectures have been given in all elementary and junior high schools; before 
biology classes of the senior high school; the Federated Women’s Club; the 
Huntingdon Club; the Catholic Women’s Club; Colonial Dames; Daughters 
of American Revolution; public health nurses; church auxiliaries; Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations; Garden Clubs; juvenile protective homes (white and 
colored); orphanages; Georgia State Industrial College (colored). 


Summary of lectures with lantern-slides.............. . 160 
Summary of lectures without lantern-slides............ ; eae 
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Lectures were given to 20,707 individuals, not including radio-talks. 


REPORTS OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


California.—Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, our President, left on December 
16, 1929, for a round-the-world trip, spreading the Audubon message as she 
traveled. She was invited to give talks aboard ship, and, also, before numerous 
organizations in various places where she visited. During her absence, our 
leader was Vice-President Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, who most ably edited our bulle- 
tin, “The Phainopepla,’ and conducted affairs generally. The campaign for a 
State Bird closed December 31, 1929, with the California Valley Quail as 
winner. Quail-stickers were decided on to introduce him to the general public. 
These are sold at a price just sufficient to cover their cost, and have had a large 
sale. Articles written for newspapers, talks before clubs, and letters written 
have aided the cause of conservation and, also, emphasized Mrs. Bicknell’s 
ability and enthusiasm. 

Organizing Junior Audubon Clubs, an important feature of our work, is in 
charge of Miss Helen S. Pratt. Designating her activities under the heads of: 
Speeches, Letters, Junior Clubs, and Store, her year’s work covers a wide field 
and represents many persons brought into contact with nature-study. Twelve 
speeches before clubs; an adult field-study class for seven weeks; 117 letters 
answered; 2222 Junior Club Members organized and provided with material; 
and many articles of the National Association of Audubon Societies’ supplies 
mailed are some of the many duties performed by our busy Secretary of Junior 
Audubon Clubs. The Bald Eagle Protection Bill had our active support. 
Field-days and evening lectures have proved interesting and instructive.— 
(Mrs.) MARGARET S. KINSMAN, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The Society has continued its good work along educational 
lines, and the Museum at Birdcraft sees, each year, a greater number of inter- 
ested visitors. On the first Saturday in June about 175 persons gathered for 
the annual meeting held in the auditorium of the Roger Ludlow High School. 
Following the usual routine of reports, the audience listened to an interesting 
lecture by Dr. A. A. Allen, part of which was illustrated by slides and the re- 
mainder by a moving picture made by the speaker. When the program was 
completed, the audience was invited to Birdcraft where a generous luncheon 
was served. 

The growth of interest in nature-work among school-children is one of the 
most encouraging indications of gratifying results of the Society’s efforts.— 
Mrs. HERBERT P. BEERS, Secretary 


District of Columbia.—Nothing very thrilling has happened in our Society 
since my last report. On Saturday, November 23, a walk was taken at the 
Zodlogical Gardens. On January 1 there was a trip to Wellington Villa and 
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vicinity, when 42 species of birds were seen. Our annual meeting, which for 
the few last years has been rather a ‘Get-Together Meeting,’ with informal 
reports from the different members on their summer’s experiences, was held on 
January 22, and all seemed to enjoy it. We coéperated with the police of five 
precincts in feeding the Bob-whites during the cold weather, the Society fur- 
nishing the money while the police did the feeding. 

We furnished the schools with the bird-outlines, etc., had five free bird- 
study classes for children and adults, and another course was held for the 
children of Takoma Park. Our usual six field meetings were held the last two 
Saturdays in April and four Saturdays in May, with an average attendance of 
42; on May 3, 49 were present and 80 species of birds were seen, among them 
being 23 different Warblers.—(Miss) HELEN P. Curtps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The 1930 meeting of the Society was held in Winter Park, home 
of Rollins College. Dr. William F. Blackman, President, was ill and unable to 
attend, and Mrs. Blackman presided in his stead. The presence of Hon. C. C. 
Woodward, State Game Commissioner, and Alden H. Hadley and Dr. Eugene 
Swope of the National Association of Audubon Societies, all of whom contri- 
buted to the program, made this meeting worth while. The Rollins College 
people made every effort to contribute to the success of the meeting. 

The Florida Naturalist, quarterly organ of the Society, has now passed into 
its fourth volume. Response from readers indicates that this publication has a 
field and meets a need. 

The membership of the Society, paid to date, is the largest in its history, 
but there is need for a greater membership, and a special effort, by means of 
illustrated lectures, is to be made in various parts of the state this winter. 

Through the officers of the Society, a correspondence course in bird-study 
is offered through the Extension Division of the State University. The Presi- 
dent of the Society is Chairman of the Committee on Conservation of the 
State Chamber of Commerce.—R. J. LoNGSTREET, President. 


Illinois.—The most important event in our progress this year is the move- 
ment of headquarters to the Chicago Academy of Sciences in Lincoln Park, 
where hundreds of people see the pictures and literature, have their questions 
answered; and purchase whatever they desire. Members of the Audubon 
Society are notified of all the lectures given at the Academy, also of the early 
morning bird-walks held by the staff during the spring, and are sent the quar- 
terly ‘Program of Activities of the Chicago Academy of Sciences,’ which in- 
cludes several pages of notes and articles of the Audubon Society. In the 
lecture-room of the Academy was held, in January, an open meeting including 
an illustrated lecture by Dr. Arthur A. Allen. 

Mr. Orpheus M. Schantz, our Field Agent and Lecturer, gave a number of 
talks. Our collection of lantern-slides is being overhauled and increased, and is 
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available to any member or educator in the state. The annual Walk, in May, 
to the Portage Tract of the Forest Preserve, was attended by 110 persons in 
spite of a cold, cloudy day, and 50 birds were listed. 

The Bulletin for 1930 gave 32 pages of interesting material, and the edi- 
torial regarding it in the Chicago Evening Post brought many letters of inquiry 
from over the state. Further newspaper publicity from New England to 
California was given the cause of the birds by comments on an article on the 
first page of the Chicago Tribune regarding the enforcement of a cat-license 
law in one of the suburbs of Chicago.—(Miss) C. A. MitcHE tt, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The 1930 annual meeting was held on May 16 and 17 at Forest 
Park, Noblesville, with the members of the Hamilton County Nature Study 
Club acting as hosts. The principal speaker at the dinner was George Finlay 
Simmons, of Cleveland, Ohio, who told of his thrilling adventures on the 
voyage of the Blossom. The two-day program consisted of a series of short 
talks by our members on their interesting experiences with birds and on bird- 
study in the schools and State Parks; early morning bird-walks; an exhibit of 
ornithological material; and a photographic exhibit. The large and enthusiastic 
attendance at all the sessions was most gratifying. 

At the business meeting it was voted to erect a suitable memorial to Col. 
Isaak Washington Brown, popularly known as Indiana’s ‘Bird and Bee Man,’ 
at his unmarked grave in Rochester. Several years ago, Col. Brown traveled 
over Indiana, teaching and lecturing on bird- and insect-life. During the year 
the regular executive committee meetings were held at Indianapolis. The 
annual bulletin, just published, is full of material valuable and interesting to 
the bird-student. The Society continues to receive and answer requests for 
speakers, bird-literature, and information on conservation subjects.—(Miss) 
MARGARET R. Knox, Secretary. 


Kansas.—The State Audubon Society has been most fortunate in having 
as President, for the last two years, Major Chapman Grant, Professor of 
Military Science at Wichita University. He is an eager and sincere student 
of bird-life, has traveled extensively, and has given generously of his knowledge 
at the meetings of the Society. One of his most interesting talks was describing 
a five-month’s Government expedition to the Leeward Islands of the Pacific. 
He showed many slides picturing the strange bird-life in those barren islands. 

During the past year the Society has held monthly meetings, generally at 
the homes of members, at which speakers have given talks on various subjects 
pertaining to bird-life. One evening was memorable because of Miss Lorene 
Squire, of Harper, Kans., and her wonderful nature photographs. This was an 
open meeting held in the Science Hall of the University. The children of one 
of the public schools came in numbers and helped to crowd the large hall to 
capacity. 
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The Society rejoices in the passage of the Cheyenne Bottoms Bill, for which 
it has worked for years, and it has supported the Bald Eagle Protection Bill. 
During the severe winter weather the Club furnished money with which a Boy 
Scout troop bought feed for the Robins, Quail, and other birds wintering on 
an island in the Arkansas River. Mr. A. L. Hickman, First Vice-President of 
the Society, has made and had distributed to club members and all Scout 
Masters of the city, blanks for taking a bird’s-nest census of the vicinity, which 
we hope to find instructive when they are called in this fall—Mrs. Roy K1nc- 
KADE, Secretary. 


Kentucky.—Our Society, under the leadership of Mrs. James Davis, 
President, has steadily increased in membership, interest, and activity. The 
first meeting of the past season was held at the home of the President, with an 
attendance of 54 members and school-children of the Junior Department. Mr. 
Arch Williams, Curator of the Natural Museum in Covington, lectured on 
bird-habits and had on exhibition a number of rare and valuable specimens of 
his mounted birds. The project of establishing a bird-preserve in Park Hills 
was started, and, with the assistance of Senator Ernst, we expect to make it a 
nature sanctuary for our birds, both local and migratory. 

Another interesting meeting was held at the home of the late Mrs. William 
Hunt, who is widely known for her interest in all things pertaining to nature- 
study. At an open meeting, held at the Covington Library Building, we had 
on display the famous collection copies of Audubon prints, owned by Mrs. W. 
S. Montgomery, of Cincinnati. We have given our endorsement to, and worked 
for, the enactment of all bills, state and national, offered for the protection of 
birds. We have made a great effort to interest school-children in all parts of 
the city, and have given prizes for essays on subjects vital to the preservation 
of bird-life. We now have an active membership of 35, besides our Junior 
members, from whom we do not require dues. We have supplied literature to 
school-children, some of whom have been making bird-diaries which are to be 
sent to Washington.—Mrs,. James A. Davis, President. 


Massachusetts.—Since September, 1929, this Society has successfully 
pushed its Bird-Chart service to schools throughout the country, 3242 having 
been distributed. Its unique and beautiful Bird-Calendar showed colored 
pictures of 20 species by Fuertes and Brooks. These and the text were repro- 
duced from Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ through the courtesy of the 
State Board of Agriculture. A similar calendar for 1931, with the new pictures 
and text, is now ready. Our general educational work, furnishing information, 
advice, and assistance on various bird-matters, has greatly increased. Our 
special educational campaign, in codperation with the National Association, 
financed through the generosity of many contributors to our special educational 
fund, carried the bird-study and bird-protection idea to all the high schools of 
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the state. For this work, L. R. Talbot was engaged. He visited high schools 
in 69 localities and addressed 27,000 pupils. The work in the grades was ably 
done by Mrs. Harriet U. Goode, through whose skill and long experience gooo 
Juniors were directly added to the total of 19,545 attained in the state. Annual 
bird-lectures by foremost specialists of this country and abroad attracted 
audiences of 1200 to 1500 people. The annual bird-study camp at Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, was enjoyed by a record attendance. During the year, 
5000 visitors registered at our Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary. Nearly 1ooo were 
present at the annual Bird Day, Our new Sanctuary Superintendent, William 
A. Taylor, took office early in September, and plans for enlarging the scope and 
usefulness of the Sanctuary are under way. We have assisted with funds and 
service in state and national legislation, codperating with other conservation 
organizations.—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Desiring to be more helpful to teachers, last October we placed 
attractive educational exhibits in the Michigan Education Association district 
meetings. Evidence of augmented publicity achieved during the successful 
State-Bird contest in 1929 was indicated by the large increase of letters from 
teachers and other groups. Grand Rapids put on an extensive Outdoor Wild- 
Life Show in April. Being tendered a booth, we exhibited the bird-houses that 
had been entered by boys and girls in a contest sponsored by us. Many thou- 
sands visited the booth daily. The Science Department of the Holland City 
School held a bird-house building-contest and six-day conservation exhibit. 
Many drawings and mounted birds were shown, as well as moving pictures by 
Walter Hastings. Talks were given by our President, who also helped judge 
1200 bird-houses. 

Two editions of our Bulletin, ‘Jack-Pine Warbler,’ were issued. The Spring 
Number, being our first printed Bulletin, was heartily received. Our President, 
besides speaking to the usual number of schools and other groups, was invited 
to talk in Milwaukee and Chicago, and responded to an invitation to broad- 
cast from the Milwaukee Journal Station, WTMJ. We were invited to write a 
3000-word story of the State-Bird contest for the Spring Number of the Michi- 
gan History Magazine. This is received by every member of the State Legis- 
lature. The Michigan Tourist and Resort Association proffered space in their 
Bulletin for an article on Michigan bird-life, and this Bulletin, with the illus- 
trated story, was sent broadcast, telling of the natural wonders of Michigan. 
Reports show an increase of 56 new members and 58 new recruits. Dr. Pirnie, 
State Ornithologist, and Mr. Hyer, Director of the Department of Education, 
fitly represented the codperative spirit of our State Conservation Department 
at our annual meeting held in Owosso in May. Owosso, being the home of the 
late James Oliver Curwood, drew large numbers, making this one of the most 
successful and enthusiastic annual meetings held.—(Mrs.) Lucretia T. 
NORGAARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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New Jersey.—A sequel to one of last year’s outstanding accomplishments 
of the Society is to be found in the fact that, during this year’s legislative 
sessions, it has not been necessary for the Society to engage in any legislative 
campaign. Its successful defense of the anti-pole trap law against the efforts 
of the State Fish and Game Commission, and the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Conservation League, two normal allies of the Society, resulted in the dis- 
appearance from the legislative program of any attempt to emasculate this 
act. The Society was invited to, and did take part in a conference with these 
usual allies as to legislation for the year. In the federal field the Society had 
its part in the fight for nation-wide protection for the Bald Eagle. 

The campaign for the restoration of the Cliff Swallow as a common nesting 
bird in New Jersey, launched last year, was maintained during the past year 
on the same lines. Prizes were again offered of $25, $10, and $5 for the three 
largest nesting colonies. It is evident that the campaign is awakening a dis- 
tinctly beneficial interest. 

The twentieth annual meeting was held in the Newark Museum on October 
7, resulting in the re-election of the Board of Trustees, with the exception of 
John K. Gore, who resigned on account of business demands. The vacancy 
thus created was filled by the election of Lester L. Walsh, of Ridgewood. The 
incumbent officers were re-elected. 

During the past nesting-season the Society has provided warden service 
for the protection of a breeding colony of some 1200 to 1500 Common Terns, 
with a few Roseate Terns and 50 to 75 pairs of Black Skimmers. This is at 
Bird Island, Brant Beach, the most northern known nesting-site of the Skim- 
mers, so far as we have knowledge. A very successful breeding-season was 
enjoyed by this colony. 

The first annual dinner of the Society was held on the evening of October 7, 
at the Newark Athletic Club. Nearly 150 guests enjoyed the social gathering, 
which was concluded by the presentation of the talking pictures, ‘Bird Islands 
of Peru,’ by Robert Cushman Murphy, and ‘Across the World with Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson.’—BEEcuHER S. Bowpisu, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The Audubon Society of Ohio, in Cincinnati, held seven meetings 
during the year. Of these, three were informal gatherings at which speakers 
told of their personal experiences with birds. One was a public lecture by 
Jack Miner; three were field-trips, one of which was held at Clifty Falls State 
Park, at Madison, Ind. The other speakers were Mrs. Grove, assisted by Miss 
Grove, who sang a number of bird-songs composed by her mother; Frederick 
Hinkle and James C. Hambleton, President of the Audubon Society at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Society began a project this year whereby it hopes to coéperate with 
the Park Board of Cincinnati in making the Rawson Bird Preserve of greater 
use to the citizens, and particularly the school-children of the city. A con- 
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tribution of $100 was given to a scholarship fund established in the Botany 
Department of the University of Cincinnati, in honor of the late Prof. Harris 
M. Benedict, whose work for bird-conservation in this country has been 
outstanding. 

Last spring various members of our Society gave six 20-minute radio 
programs over Station WLW. These programs included bird-descriptions 
and anecdotes, bird-song phonograph-records, and answers to questions. The 
many enthusiastic letters of commendation and inquiry which were received 
from auditors of these programs seem to indicate the interest in and educational 
value of the work.—(Miss) EL1zABETH BRAUNECKER, Secretary. 


Oregon.—Under the continued leadership of President W. A. Eliot, the 
Oregon Audubon Society carried on its work with gratifying success during 
the past year. During the winter months, three tons of screenings, again do- 
nated by the Crown Flouring Mills, of Portland, were distributed in 5-pound 
sacks throughout the city by members of the Society, not only among their 
friends to put out, but carried to the places where the birds congregated during 
the twenty-one days of cold, snowy weather in Portland. This work, un- 
doubtedly, resulted in saving the lives of thousands of birds. During the winter 
season, a program of thirty-three lectures was given in the Public Library. 
These were devoted largely to birds, but also included talks on forests, plants, 
insects, and mammals. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the Oregon Audubon Society was the 
achievement of an ambition of many years—namely, the actual obtaining of 
a bird sanctuary. The first step toward attaining this was the selection of a 
possible site. Many such locations were examined and checked over, and the 
opinions finally crystallized in favor of a 12-acre tract which was available at 
a reasonable price, adjoining MacCleay Park just on the city limits of Portland 
and only a few minutes’ drive from the heart of the city. This was purchased 
by the Society and a substantial payment made on it. Through the efforts of 
W. S. Raker, State Organizer, 18% acres adjoining, which were owned by the 
Pittock estate, were donated to the Audubon Society for the purpose of adding 
to the sanctuary. This gives a beautiful tract of land bounded by MacCleay 
Park and Cornell Road. 

The area is picturesquely located, is heavily wooded with virgin fir and 
groves of huge, old maples. On one side are scattered groves of second-growth 
fir and cedar and a beautiful open amphitheater through which runs a small 
creek, fed by several streams on the property. In the judgment of the Com- 
mittee selecting the site, it was the most ideal for all purposes. 

Now that we have obtained the land, our plans include fencing it with a 
cat-proof fence, building a lodge for the use of members of the Society, creating 
ponds by the construction of dams, and thorough development of the property 
by the planting of suitable shrubbery and trees. A number of contributions 
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have already been received for the definite development purposes of the 
sanctuary. A Committee, with absolute authority to develop the sanctuary as 
a unit and according to a well-worked-out plan, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Eliot. It is planned to make it more or less of a display-garden of Oregon 
native plants, as well as a bird sanctuary, and the membership is looking for- 
ward with enthusiasm to the work of carrying on this project.—Ira N. 
GABRIELSON, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—Between 3000 and 4000 children throughout the state 
have, this last year, heard the illustrated talks on the conservation of bird- 
life and wild flowers, arranged by our Educational Committee. During January, 
when Block Island was for seven days completely covered with a fall of snow, 
more than 100 children reported to the Society’s local Secretary there that they 
were feeding the birds. A bird-study course, open to the public, was given on 
Saturday afternoons, throughout the spring months, at the Roger Williams 
Park Museum. Illustrated lectures have been arranged for several groups 
outside of Providence. ‘Twenty-two bird-walks were conducted through 
April and May. 

Of special interest was an ‘Audubon Evening’ held at the Providence 
Atheneum. Readings were given from some of Audubon’s unpublished letters, 
and the Elephant Edition of ‘Audubon’s Birds of North America,’ owned by 
the Atheneum, was on view. The Kimball Bird Sanctuary was open through 
the winter, the Superintendent, Mr. Southwick, and Mrs. Southwick, residing 
there. In May, a devastating forest-fire swept through southern Rhode Island. 
Many acres in the near vicinity were burned over, and the Sanctuary was saved 
only by strenuous work. Field Day was postponed because of the fire; but in 
June a very successful Birthday Party for the Sanctuary was given. Invited 
guests came throughout the day, many bringing their lunch. The program 
for the afternoon consisted of speeches by William L. Bryant, President of 
the Society, and others. Guests brought solicited contributions for the Pump 
Fund. It is extremely desirable that water be carried into the house at the 
Sanctuary, and it is hoped that at an early date an engine can be installed for 
the purpose. 

The legislative work for the year has included coéperation with the National 
Association for protection of the Bald Eagle, and an effort to influence the 
state and federal governments to act to prevent such destruction of bird-life 
as was caused by pumping of fuel-oil from the tanks of the Luckenbach wreck 
off Block Island.—(Miss) Jessre H. Hunt. 


Arché Club (Chicago, Ills.).—In 1888, the Arché Club was organized by 
a small group of women to prepare themselves to appreciate the art of the 
World’s Fair of 1893. Since that time the membership has grown to 600, and 
its activities include a strong weekly social program and classes in art, literature, 
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music, civics, and conservation. Results in conservation, in the past, were 
gratifying. Last fall, the Ridgway Memorial Campaign, inaugurated by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union at the request of Dr. Frank M. Chapman, 
was concluded successfully. The Arché women had a definite and vital part 
in this satisfactory achievement. When the A. O. U. Committee from the 
states and Canada concluded its efforts for ‘Bird Haven,’ the new manager of 
the campaign was, at the same time, Conservation Chairman of the Arché 
Club. The support and unbounded loyalty of these women, with the patient 
and wise advice of Dr. H. C. Cowles, and the intelligent and sympathetic 
codperation of Dr. H. C. Oberholser, were the buoys that carried this campaign 
through the stress of saving an arboretum as a memorial to a technical scientist 
—the great Robert Ridgway. 

The Conservation Class took a Life Membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. The volumes of Brrp-Lore will be bound and placed 
in the library at the headquarters of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This makes the magazine accessible to 75,000 women. Perhaps the one thing 
that has given the Arché women the most delight is the Audubon Bird-Cards. 
These are as fascinating as a boy’s pockets and as full of meat as his proverbial 
apple-core. Several hundred sets of these have been placed, and it is safe to 
say that each set is, on an average, available to from 1o to 50 persons. As an 
illustration, a member of this Club framed a set of these Cards and hung them 
on the porch of a club-house frequented by more than a thousand members. 
Children climb up in chairs to peer and study these, and they are equally en- 
joyed by the proud parents and all conservationists who come by the exhibit. 

Yes, Arché women will continue to carry on.—Mrs. T. J. Cox, Chairman. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—Regular meetings, held the first Tuesday night 
in each month and twice during migration seasons, keep our membership alert 
and enthusiastic. The meetings are well attended, and the members show an 
intelligent, sympathetic, and increased interest in birds. We have correspond- 
ing members in Oklahoma, Florida, and Japan. Four splendid illustrated 
lectures, open to the public, have been given, and we have lost no opportunity 
to stress conservation. Several radio broadcasts by our members helped in this 
respect, as did many interesting articles in our daily papers. By means of 
letters and telegrams to Washington, we ardently supported the Bald Eagle 
Protection Bill. 

Our Christmas Census was taken very seriously and was made by four 
different parties, with good results. One of the high lights of the Club-year is 
the annual trek to Camp Highland, 20 miles out, each spring and fall to make 
a migration census. This is the summer camp of the Y. W. C. A., and our 
deepest appreciation goes to the management for allowing us this privilege. 
We had a Duck Hawk visitor in February, and he remained in the city for 
several weeks, making himself at home on the dome of the State Capitol, and 
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feeding on city Pigeons. In March, a Holbeell’s Grebe spent several days at 
Fast Lake, making a first record here. We gave our enthusiastic support on 
the bill to make the Brown Thrasher our State Bird. 

It was our privilege to be host to our National President, Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, in December. His illustrated lecture, preceded by a banquet, was 
well attended and enthusiastically received. During the year, our President, 
Mr. Earl R. Greene, was signally and deservedly honored by an appointment 
from Dr. Frank M. Chapman to the National Bird-Lore advisory Council. A 
new objective of our membership is the acquisition of a club-house, surrounded, 
of course, by a cat-proof sanctuary, toward which goal we are optimistically 
working.—Mrkrs. J. ConNorR OLIVER, Secretary. 


Audubon Association of the Pacific (Calif.).—Our Association has pros- 
pered in many ways during the past year. There has been an appreciable 
increase in membership, notwithstanding the death of a few members, one of 
whom was ex-Senator J. D. Phelan, a Life Member. Attendance at our monthly - 
meetings has increased. Heightened interest caused meetings to be held every 
month instead of allowing one or two to lapse during midsummer. The usual 
monthly field-trips were augmented by visits to the Livermore Hills and to the 
Farallone Islands. The large group participating in the former trip were 
rewarded by observing a pair of Cowbirds, a Long-tailed Chat, and nesting 
Phainopeplas, and Lewis’s Woodpeckers. The Farallone Island trip was 
necessarily limited to a very few members. It afforded a splendid opportunity 
for observing the changes in bird-life on the islands. Since earlier trips by the 
Association in 1917 and 1922, the large population of Murres has been almost 
entirely replaced by Western Gulls. 

A very active Research Committee, guided by Herman de Fremery, has 
undertaken the solution of several problems relating to California birds. This 
research is specifically devised to utilize the services of amateur ornithologists 
working under careful guidance. It has enlisted the enthusiastic support of a 
large proportion of the Association’s membership. In the State-Bird campaign 
the California Quail won popular acclaim by the wide margin of 61,559 ballots. 
Its nearest competitor was the Western Bluebird, with 18,966 votes. Because 
of the untiring zeal of our former President, Bert Harwell, who is now Chief 
Naturalist-for Yosemite National Park, our Association accounted for 68,489 
votes, or more than half of the total (135,299). The Gull, our monthly publica- 
tion, has extended its usefulness and popularity, thanks to the skill and devotion 
of Mrs. Laura Stephens, its editor—Bricuton C. Cain, President. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—Owing to the removal of H. Severn 
Regar to Anniston, Ala., and the sale of the Regar property, including the 
Museum building, we have been compelled to seek a new “home.” This was 
found in St. John’s Church House, through the kindness of the rector, Rev. 
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James M. Niblo, and the vestrymen. Our lecturers, this year, have included 
Raymond J. Middleton, who gave an illustrated talk on ‘May in Our Sanctu- 
ary’; Wharton Huber, of Philadelphia, an illustrated lecture on ‘Adventures 
with Birds in the Bear River Marshes of Utah’; and Mrs. Everett Griscom, 
Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary, Roslyn, Pa., a talk on ‘The Real Estate Situation 
in Birddom.’ Through the efforts of Mr. Middleton, the Club has continued 
its work of feeding the birds at our Sanctuary. Thousands have been banded 
during the year, observations made and recorded, and reports given at each 
meeting.—(Miss) ISABELLA WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Statesville (N.C.).—The Club is still in its infancy, 
having been organized in April, 1930, as a department of the Community Club. 
At the initial meeting, Miss Grace Anderson, President, read from Circular 
No. 16 of the work of the National Association of Audubon Societies. Follow- 
ing the election of officers and organization routine, two interesting lectures 
were given, by Charles E. Raynal and Pegram A. Bryant, on the ‘Life and 
Work of John James Audubon,’ and on the ‘Economic Value of Birds.’ The 
Club is fortunate in having the interest of these gentlemen. Dr. Raynal, 
author and naturalist, is a charming speaker, and Mr. Bryant, who began the 
study of birds with Statesville’s well-known ornithologist, R. B. McLaughlin, 
can cast the spell of the Ancient Mariner with his observations. 

Printed lists of berry-bearing shrubs were distributed, with the suggestion 
that chosen varieties be added in the shrubbery border for our winter birds. 

In May, a field-meeting was held in Oakwood Cemetery. The members 
were guided through the grounds by Robbins McLaughlin, and many nests 
and birds were located and discussed. 

The Club again resumes active work in September. Its principal interest 
is in establishing a bird sanctuary in Oakwood Cemetery and in organizing 
Junior Clubs in the schools. The Boy Scout Masters, at our request, are 
stressing bird-study and bird-protection. The city officials have conceded their 
support along lines suggested by the Club. We are trying to get the support 
of the townspeople through the publication of bits of bird-lore in the newspaper. 
Articles have been appearing at intervals to meet the awakened interest. For 
example, the coming of the Wood Thrush brought out a report on its family 
distinctions, and the Bald Eagle Bill, introduced in Congress by Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, was stressed.—(Miss) KATHERINE Nook, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—The Society closed the year with 
a membership of 210. During the year, regular spring and fall bird-study walks 
were enjoyed. Printed lists were supplied for recording birds, and 206 species 
were observed within a 50-mile radius of Buffalo. 

At the annual dinner, the speakers were John Aldrich, Edward Avis, and 
Mrs. William Callahan. Members contributed a bird-article monthly to 
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Hobbies, the magazine of the Buffalo Society of Sciences. The Audubon News, 
a small pamphlet, was published by the Society. We were glad to help feed 
the Pheasants during the winter storms.—(Mrs.) Laura S. BEacu, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—Our activi- 
ties have been many and varied during the past year. Several trips were con- 
ducted each month, regardless of the weather, and the coldest Sunday found 
six enthusiasts present. The largest attendance at our last outing in June was 
80, scattered in various directions, but assembled at supper to relate their 
experiences. Besides these scheduled trips, there have been many others con- 
ducted by individual members. The usual children’s outings were held, and 
the leaders find the children more interested and better informed each year. 
Our Christmas Census did not reveal as many individual species as formerly, 
due, no doubt, to the extreme cold. 

Most of our monthly meetings were addressed by members of the Society. 
Bayard Christy, President of the Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley, spoke . 
on ‘Local Distribution of Birds’; Sidney K. Eastwood, on ‘Bird Problems’; 
Helen Blair, on “The Philosophy of a Bird Student’; Anna Demmler and S. M. 
Klages, on ‘British Guiana’; and, J. I. Hommel on ‘Our Own Hikes.’ Many of 
these talks were illustrated by lantern-slides, movies, and bird-skins. We have 
tried to influence proper legislation for wild life and have helped with bird- 
house contests. Peabody High School received $100 for bird-books from the 
estate of Miss Lily Frederick, one of our members. We aided in sending radio 
messages to George M. Sutton, who was doing scientific research on South- 
ampton Island, and in sending educational programs. At our annual banquet, 
210 persons sang appropriate songs under the leadership.of W. D. McCoy. 
The speaker of the evening was Norman McClintock, who showed some of his 
excellent wild-life movies. Other speakers were Dr. O. C. Jennings and Paul 
Riis. The Society is greatly interested in the bird sanctuaries which are to be 
established in our county parks under Mr. Riis’s direction.—(Miss) Atva K. 
HELD, Secretary. 


Augusta (Maine) Nature Club.—During the past season we held nine 
regular meetings. Three were held out of town, at the summer homes of mem- 
bers, and afforded delightful opportunity for field-work and study of trees, 
ferns, and mosses, as well as our manifold wild flowers and shrubs. Nearly 
every morning during the spring, groups of our members were faring forth on 
bird-walks. In midwinter the annual ‘Gentlemen’s Night’ was observed with 
a banquet and illustrated talk on ‘Wild Life in the Maine Woods’ by Kenneth 
Lee. Each season it has been the policy of the Club to bring to the city some 
naturalist of nation-wide repute. This year we made no mistake in securing 
William L. Finley, of Oregon, whose story of ‘Camera-Hunting on the Con- 
tinental Divide’ thrilled a large audience. 
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The Club has used its influence with Maine Congressmen in Washington 
for their support of the bill protecting the Bald Eagle. It has also been actively 
in sympathy with the roadside beautifying and anti-advertising campaign 
being carried on by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Maine 
Development Commission. In April, the school-children of the city were again 
enlisted in a caterpillar-killing campaign, and thousands of nests, filled with 
eggs, were destroyed. Our membership now numbers 76, and we feel that the 
past year has been one of the most interesting and useful in our history.- 
(Mrs.) HELEN B. Packarp, Secretary. 


Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—Our annual get-together 
luncheon in October begins our year’s activities. We usually have a speaker 
at the luncheon, and this time Miss Harriet Cunningham, Y. W. C. A. Secre- 
tary, from Bar Harbor, shared with us her personal experiences with birds. 

One of our most interesting meetings was when Dr. Edith M. Patch, of the 
University of Maine, read to us from the unpublished manuscript of ‘Holiday 
Meadow,’ her latest book. Another splendid meeting, to which we invited the 
public, was when a member of the high school faculty brought his large collec- 
tion of birds’ nests and told us about them. 

Our Field Days began with an out-of-doors May meeting held at Dr. Patch’s 
home, in Orono, and each week after that, members gathered for trips to near- 
by lakes, country, or shore. 

The outstanding event of the year was the lecture, in March, by William 
L. Finley, whose subject, ‘Camera-Hunting on the Continental Divide,’ was 
illustrated by several reels of remarkably fine films. This lecture was given in 
City Hall to a capacity audience, and the substantial balance remaining after 
all bills were met enabled us to make another addition to the growing fund for 
the maintenance of one sanctuary. 

An event of unusual interest to our members has been the fact that a Mock- 
ingbird spent the winter in our city, and was joined in the spring by another, 
the pair raising two broods of young during the summer.—(Mrs.) Cara J. 
EwER, Secretary. 


Bird Club of Long Island (N. Y.).—The most important event of the 
past year, from the view-point of the Bird Club, has been the creation of a bird 
sanctuary and game-refuge within the village limits of Mill Neck. The members 
of the Mill Neck Association and the New York State Conservation Com- 
mission have dedicated about 2500 acres for this purpose, and the property 
owners, headed by Irving Cox, President of the Mill Neck Association, have 
arranged to pay the salary of a game-warden to protect the birds and destroy 
vermin, such as cats, weasels, and red squirrels, and to plant buckwheat, wild 
celery, Duck potatoes, and so on, for winter feeding. 

Members of the Bird Club have been asked to send in items of interest 
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about bird-life in their neighborhood, and several interesting letters have been 
received. 

The Board of Directors has been glad to endorse the bill for the protection 
of the Bald Eagle which was introduced in Congress by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. 

We are glad to report that the membership has increased very satisfactorily 
during the past twelve months, and our financial standing is now so good that 
we are practically carrying all the work undertaken by the Bird Club. We 
could, however, double the amount of work which we are doing. The Field 
Agent whom we employ by a joint arrangement with the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, cannot visit every school in Suffolk and Nassau County 
each year, and we look forward to the time when we can employ a second Agent. 
to help in the school work. In the beginning, schools received our Field Agent 
and our material with politeness but without enthusiasm. Now we are unable 
to respond to the invitations that come in from all parts of the island. 

There have been two general meetings during the year. One was held last: 
August at Mrs. Bayard Cutting’s home, in Oakdale. A large and enthusiastic 
audience listened to Dr. Frank Chapman’s description of Barro Colorado 
Island, the Government sanctuary in the middle of Gatun Lake, in the Canal 
Zone. The annual meeting was held on June 19, 1930, at Mrs. Charles Frick’s 
home, in Roslyn. Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy showed interesting and amus- 
ing moving pictures of the birds on the Guano Islands off the coast of Peru. 
The election of officers and directors was held and the reports of the President 
and Treasurer were read.—Mrs. E. M. Townsenp, President. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Audubon Society.—We have held occasional meetings 
throughout the year at the Public Library. In the Museum Department of the 
Library there is a constantly growing collection of Alabama birds, and this 
always is of interest to the members. 

In the late fall of 1929, I. T. Quinn, State Commissioner of Game and Fish, 
showed his motion pictures of ‘Alabama Wild Life’ and these attracted many 
visitors as well as our regular members. 

In early May, when the birds are nesting, our President, George Ward, 
invited us to an open-air meeting in his gardens, where we listened to one of 
our number tell her experiences in learning about birds from the very beginning 
when she knew only a few species. Lists of helpful books were recommended, 
but, most of all, the joy of careful observation and patient ‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept” was stressed. 

We had 500 ‘warnings’ printed, similar to those used’in 1929, which were 
posted early in spring. These placards state that Birmingham is a bird sanctu- 
ary, and that all song-birds are protected within the city limits. Hackberry 
trees are planted on many of our streets, and while the Mockingbirds have been 
feasting upon the hard black seeds all winter, there are many left, and the 
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Robins and Cedar Waxwings light upon these trees in large flocks, littering 
up the sidewalks with the seeds and small twigs, so that they do not escape the 
notice of even the unobservant. The small boy with his sling-shot can be very 
destructive at these times, and interested friends of birds call up the City 
Department as well as the officers of the Audubon Society. Motorcycle police 
answered many calls this spring, and we believe that more birds found a safe 
haven within our city, on their way north, than ever before. 

Nature-study was a slogan in our city schools, and more Junior Audubon 
Societies were formed than ever before. From year to year, interest in the 
welfare of our song-birds is increasing, and we believe our Audubon Society 
has no small part in it—Mrs. Etwyn BAttarp, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—Our usual activities have been continued 
for the past year with an enthusiasm which has assured success. Well-attended 
walks have been taken every Saturday and on Tuesday and Thursday late 
afternoons during the daylight-saving period, with two and three day-trips 
over holidays to Gloucester and Ipswich, and on April 19 to Martha’s Vineyard 
where the last of the Heath Hens was seen by all members of the party. A 
new feature, trips by automobile to more distant points than usually reached 
by Club-walks, has been tried experimentally and has proved popular. 

The President of the Club, in connection with his work as Educational 
Field Agent, employed jointly by the National Association of Audubon Societies 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society, has published monthly a little paper, 
Bird News for the Schools, and through this publication our Club has offered 
prizes for the best essay on bird-study and bird-protection published in a 
school paper. The senior high school prize was awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Geiger, of the Class of 1930, in the Fitchburg (Mass.) High School for an article 
entitled ‘Human Traits in Birds’; and Joseph W. Ballard, Jr., of Greenfield, 
won the prize offered to the junior high school grades for an essay entitled, 
‘A Queer Object.’ In addition to these cash prizes, a substantial sum has been 
contributed by members of the Club for educational purposes.—(Miss) 
ELIZABETH STEVENS, Corresponding Secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Society of Natural Sciences.—Organized less than a year 
ago, the Ornithological Section aims to promote the scientific study of birds 
and their habits, including tabulation of accurate migration and nesting 
records. Meetings are held at the Museum on the second and fourth Wednes- 
days of the month, at 8 p.m. At each meeting one of our members either de- 
scribes a certain group of birds or speaks on some subject pertaining to birds. 
Specimens from the Museum collection are available for any of our meetings. 
Some of our members have illustrated their talks with moving pictures which 
they have taken of bird-life. All of these talks have proven instructive, and 
we feel that our first year has started off very auspiciously. 
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One of our first activities was to engage in the Christmas Census of 1929. 
On Bird Day, April 11, 1930, in the Museum auditorium, one of our members, 
J. H. Schmahl, gave a popular talk on birds and their protection. The Section 
has been active in advising the consideration of the Tri-County Wild-Life 
Sanctuary in western New York as one of the 100 United States sanctuaries 
authorized by Congress. 

We have held bi-monthly field-trips to various local points of interest to 
bird-students, and these trips, with many other individual records, have 
furnished data for a Bird-Migration Chart which is kept on display at the 
Museum. This Chart is not only of great interest to the local bird-student, 
but it allows a friendly competition among members in reporting the first 
records of migratory birds. Records from these Charts, extending over a 
number of years, should form a very good cross-section of our local bird-life, 
migration-dates, and nesting-dates. With gradually increasing membership, 
we hope to cover many localities in western New York, the bird-life of which is 
little known.—H. D. MircHett, President. 


Burroughs-Audubon Nature Club (Rochester, N. Y.).—Our illustrated 
lecture-course, beginning January 10, continued until April 25. The speakers 
and their subjects were: Dr. A. A. Allen, ‘The Courtship and Home Life of 
Birds’; F. S. Boughton, ‘Mushrooms’; Charles C. Zoller, ‘Beauty in Art and 
Nature’; George L. English, ‘Wild Life on South Africa and Australia’; Prof. 
Guy A. Bailey, ‘Pictures of Microscopic Organisms and Flowering Plants’; 
and, Francis G. Gurtler, ‘Motion Pictures of Club Outings and Nature Scenes.’ 

On March 28 a dinner was held, and on June 21 we had a picnic and cooked 
food for sale for the benefit and maintenance of our Conservation Station. Our 
mortgage has been reduced to $500. 

On May 24 the Execut’ve Council voted to apply for membership in the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

We called the attention of our County Park Commissioners to the danger 
of exterminating wild life by changing natural surroundings. 

A Committee has been appointed to compile lists o plants noted at our 
Station, with scientific and common names. Trees and shrubs are being labeled. 
All members are urged to take an active interest in the planting of more fruit- 
bearing trees and shrubs; many have done so and also have set up bird-boxes 
and feeding-stations. 

Mr. Hoot has seen and identified 63 species on the grounds of the Station, 
and 45 species are known to nest there. Our guest-book shows 1489 registra- 
tions the past year. We have a membership of 443, of which 33 are new mem- 
bers. There have been 21 hikes taken, with an average attendance of 41. 

Our annual experience meeting was attended by 45 members. Many have 
made memorandums of discoveries of Nature’s events on their vacations and 
observations in woods and fields, lake and swamp, and in their own home- 
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gardens. The largest number of birds seen by any one individual was 150. 
Many rare and interesting b rds have been observed and reported on by various 
members.—(Mrs.) AMELIA M. HEYDWEILLER, Recording Secretary. 


Burroughs Club of Oneonta (N. Y.).—Throughout the year our Club 
held monthly meetings of genuine interest, and programs were presented, both 
by our members and by outside speakers. Their subjects covered a wide range, 
including accounts of birds and animals, personal field observations, a résumé 
of the life and work of Fabré, an evening devoted to primitive man and his art. 
and a delightful entertainment of spring music. The year ended with a very 
enjoyable picnic at the country home of one of our members. The Club has 
been particularly interested in a new bird sanctuary in one of the city parks, 
for which it has purchased a pair of wild Canada Geese.—Mrs. ALBERT P. 
MILts, Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club of Marion (Ohio).—The past season has 
been full of pleasure and profit for the members of our Club, and, at the same 
time, we hope we have been able to interest people in general in birds and their 
protection. We have had good attendance this year, and have enjoyed many 
interesting papers, as well as illustrated lectures. Several of our members have 
private feeding-stations which they have kept filled for the winter birds. Our 
activities have not been so great this year, but we hope to work along con- 
structive lines in the future—VeEpiTH Boss, Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The activities of the Cayuga Bird Club, this 
year, have centered about the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Bird Sanctuary. The 
Water-Fow] Refuge, mentioned in last year’s report, was completed, and a num- 
ber of pinioned wild Ducks of several species were released on the pond about 
April 1. The captive Ducks were all hand-reared and enjoyed their new quar- 
ters to such an extent that courting and nesting began almost immediately. 
Not only did the Black Ducks, Pintails, and Wood Ducks nest, but even the 
Redheads and one pair of Canvasbacks built nests and laid eggs. Unfortu- 
nately, a Redhead laid two eggs in the Canvasback’s nest, and when these 
hatched, Mother Canvasback did not wait for her own, which have a longer 
incubation period, but proudly led off the two young Redheads. This fall, wild 
Ducks of several species are visiting the pond, including many Wood Ducks, 
Black Ducks, Pintails, and one Baldpate, and some of them are now so tame 
that they come right up to feed with the captive birds. 

During May and early June, the customary bird-walks were held on Satur- 
day mornings through the Sanctuary and ending at the Water-Fowl Refuge by 
the lake-shore. As many as 75 different kinds of birds were seen on one of these 
trips lasting two hours. An all-day trip by 15 members of the Bird-Club, on 
May 18, established a new record of 146 species for Ithaca and vicinity.—A. A. 
ALLEN, President. 
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Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club.—We, of the Bird and Tree 
Club of Chautauqua, N. Y., have concentrated our activities, the past summer, 
on gardens and their development. The outstanding meeting of the season was 
on July 30, when members of the Chautauqua Institution and the Bird 
and Tree Club acted as hostesses to the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York state. Two delightful luncheons were given in the Club garden, 
the first in honor of the visiting representatives of the Garden Clubs, and the 
second, on August 14, in honor of Mrs. Thomas A. Edison and Mrs. Robert A. 
Miller, President of the Club. Among the distinguished guests who shared 
honors with Mrs. Edison and Mrs. Miller on this occasion, were Lieut. Com- 
mander John Philip Sousa, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the 
Chautauqua Women’s Club; Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, President of Chautauqua’ 
Institution; and Mrs. Bestor. 

Under the capable direction of Miss Dorothy Schmucker, Nature-Study 
Instructor in the Chautauqua Summer Schools, there have been early morning 
and evening tours of Chautauqua in search of first-hand information on bird- 
life. The W'nter Residents Committee cares for the birds during the winter 
months. There is not a neighborhood which does not have someone who is 
conducting a feeding-station, and more interest is felt, each year, in supplying 
the proper food and in identifying the birds. The trees of Chautauqua are 
being given expert treatment and care through the efforts of this Club, and 
while the regular meetings are held in July and August, its work is carried 
on throughout the year.—(Mrs.) Kirrre S. Kine, Secretary. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Bird Club.—Our Club was organized by a group of 
people interested in nature, and more especially in birds. Its goal is to increase 
love of nature and of birds. It provides for its members lectures and field-trips 
for increasing the knowledge of birds and encouraging the establishment of 
sanctuaries for the protection of all wild life. 

Lectures, during the year, were given by Dr. A. A. Allen, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Madison of the Cleveland Museum. Five field-trips were 
enjoyed, and an exhibit was made in connection with the Cleveland Flower 
Show at Public Hall.—J. PAuL VisscHer, President. 


Coconut Grove (Fla.) Audubon Society.—We held regular meetings, be- 
ginning with December and continuing through May, and we have had good 
programs, touching on many topics about birds. The past year’s work centered 
principally around the formulating of plans whereby we could place educational 
bird-literature in our public schools, so that every child could learn the value 
of bird-protection. 

We are now ready, with the beginning of the school-year, to send, each 
month, to the principal of every public school in Dade County, a study-leaflet 
to be used during one of the periods devoted to ‘Humane Education.’ One of 
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our common Florida birds will be taken each month—nine will be included in 
the school-year. We will begin with the Mockingbird, then the Loggerhead 
Shrike, Florida Jay, Whip-poor-will, etc., throughout the year. We feel that, 
in this way, we can reach every child, and if this proves successful, we shail 
continue the work next year. Eight bird-sanctuary signs were erected by this 
Society last year. These signs, attractively painted on heavy cypress boards, 
are hung on substantial cypress standards, and made to last. Funds have been 
donated by members.—Mrs. ANDREW Brrp WADE, President. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—-Many and varied interests have 
held the Society together the past year, sometimes with large meetings, some- 
times with a devoted few, but always with an interest that attracts new mem- 
bers, keeping it a Club with a broad outlook. The fifteen field-trips taken have 
appealed to different groups. Some prefer a lake-trip, to see the water-birds; 
others to the woods. One started with a May Day breakfast. One was an all- 
day trip; another an overnight trip; and the last, in June, a picnic and business 
meeting. The lecture-course also has been varied. At the first one, in October, 
Allen Conger, of Ohio Wesleyan University, had as his subject, ‘Some Unusual 
Birds I Have Met.’ In November, Robert Gordon, of Ohio State University, 
gave an illustrated lecture, ‘Our Native Wild Flowers.’ In January, Conrad 
Roth, of Portsmouth, Ohio, told of ‘Nature Along the Ohio River,’ showing 
pictures. For February, Edward S. Thomas, nature writer for The Columbus 
Dispatch, prepared the Club for bird-migration with an illustrated lecture on 
‘Migration of Birds.’ In March, Roscoe Franks, of the Conservation Com- 
mission, told about ‘Commercial Fishing on Lake Erie.’ The annual lecture, 
the only one for which an admission is charged, was given by Alfred M. Bailey, 
Director of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, with the subject, ‘Our Feathered 
Friends,’ and in the afternoon Mr. Bailey entertained a most enthusiastic 
audience of pupils at North High School. The last lecture, in May, was still 
another variation, when Prof. J. S. Hine, Curator of Natural History at the 
Ohio State Museum, talked about ‘The Ohio Mammals.’—(Miss) Lucy B. 
STONE, Historian. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.). — 
We held ten meetings for the season of 1929-30. Our programs covered various 
phases of nature-study and conservation, followed by a social hour, with re- 
freshments. The attendance and interest were better than for several years. 
Affiliation with the National Association of Audubon Societies, the New 
Hampshire Audubon Society, and the New England Federation of Bird Clubs 
was continued. Several members contributed a substantial sum for the Jack 
Miner Bird Sanctuary. Since its organization, Wendell P. Smith has been a 
most active and valued member of the Club. He has been interested in birds 
and nature-study from childhood, and for many years has prepared migration 
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and census-reports and, lately, has operated a bird-banding station. Mr. 
Smith holds membership in several ornithological societies and other organ- 
izations devoted to various branches of natural science. His contributions 
have appeared in Brrp-Lore, Bird-Banding, The Auk, and other publications. 
He, also, has lectured before schools, clubs, and other institutions. The local 
Bird Club feels honored in Mr. Smith’s recent appointment as Assistant State 
Ornithologist of Vermont.—Rev. B. M. Saitru, Secretary. 


Country Club of Decatur (Ills.).—Mr. Logan received literature from the 
National Association of Audubon Societies concerning making all our golf and 
country clubs into bird sanctuaries, and knowing how much good the birds do 
in destroying insects on the golf-links, he asked the Club members to vote to 
make the Country Club of Decatur a bird sanctuary. This was done in April, 
and Mrs. E. B. Tyler was appointed chairman of a committee, to be selected by 
her, to do what was best to attract the birds. Mrs. Mattes, Mrs. Glen, Misses 
Marion and Eleanor Wood, Mr. Hess Blackstone, and Mr. Mattes consented’ 
to serve on the Committee. 

The Committee was to have all power but no nioney. The Club members 
were enthusiastic, however, and soon we had many small donations. First, we 
took out a membership in the Audubon Society. We put up bird-sanctuary 
signs all around the Club, and also built bird-houses and a very attractive bird- 
fountain. This has all been accomplished since April 25, when the Committee 
was appointed. As one side of our Club grounds borders Lake Decatur, we 
have both land- and watei-birds, and we will put out food all winter. 

Bluebirds have been very scarce in this locality for several years, but we 
have noticed many of them this summer in our sanctuary.—( Mrs.) CHARLOTTA 
L. TYLER, Chairman. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—We have been trying 
out some innovations of late. In the beginning of the season we decided, by 
vote, to find a convenient committee-room in the center of Portland and to 
publish, occasionally, a small paper, The Audubon News, our President serving 
as editor. A pleasant room was found, attractively furnished and equipped. 
It has been open every Tuesday afternoon during the summer, different mem- 
bers having charge in turn. More members have been added because of our 
new quarters. 

Many bird-houses have been sold, and interest in bird-conservation and 
-protection disseminated generally. When it was desired to feature an exhibit 
for a week at the Public Library, we had the material assembled. We, also, 
furnished one of the Boy Scout troops material for a bird-study display at the 
City Hall. 

Our paper, first published in February, then in June, has been well received. 
Mr. Norton is giving us a series of articles on suggestions for the identification 
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of birds. Those who have not attended the meetings have, through our publi- 

cation, kept in touch with our work. On Bird Day, the second Friday in April, 

the Society sent speakers to the schools of the city and to many in the suburbs. 
-(Mrs.) Atice G. MICHELS, Clerk. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Under the leadership of our President, 
Mrs. B. J. Blincoe, our Society has completed another active year. The meet- 
ings are held at the Public Museum. Bird-walks and delightfully instructive 
monthly programs from September to June, with interesting articles written 
by members of the Society to the local papers, have contributed to the interest 
and knowledge of birds in this community. 

Beginning with the November meeting, Benjamin J. Blincoe gave a series 
of lectures on ‘Field Identification of Our Native Birds.’ As lantern-slides were 
used and specimens from the cases shown, much interest was taken in these 
lectures. 

The Christmas Bird Census was made by several members. Another feature 
of the year’s program was the paper ‘Audubon and His Contemporaries,’ read 
at the March meeting by Mrs. Blincoe. Mrs. Lehman talked on the ‘Flight of 
Birds’ at the April meeting, and Mrs. Jordon showed the markings and chief 
characteristics of ‘Birds’ Tails’ by the use of drawings at the May meeting. 
Bird-banding was discussed at the meetings. 

As a happy climax to our year’s work, the June meeting was in the form of a 
social affair, a picnic supper, and a general good time was had by members and 
friends.—(Mrs.) FLora H. Pickin, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—We, in Des Moines, are looking 
backward at an eventful year, for during the past holiday season we entertained 
here the American Association for the Advancement of Science, with its many 
sections, but to us of especial importance, and the Wilson Ornithological Club. 
In the Art Gallery of the Public Library, where the W. O. C. meetings were 
held, original drawings, etchings, and paintings of birds by noted artists were 
on exhibit, and in the assembly-room, the library staff had on display some of 
their notable bird-books. A dinner, followed by toasts, and a Sunday afternoon 
tea, to which the Nature Association was also invited, gave chances for pleasant 
social intercourse. The Historical Building was thrown open on Sunday noon 
to accommodate possible visitors. Meetings were well attended, the best ever, 
and, to the satisfaction of the officers and committees, by many local people. 
Of the 202 persons registered, 106 were from Des Moines, the other 96 from 
lowa, and 20 from other states. Many of the lectures were outstanding, and 
the slides and motion-pictures shown were of the best. 

Our program of monthly meetings and frequent field-trips was carried out 
as planned. One evening we spent with ‘Our Native Sparrows’; another with 
their food-habits. One speaker told ‘Who’s Who in Warblers’; another cited 
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‘Bird-Mannerisms.’ We spent a lovely ‘Evening with Fuertes,’ and ‘Inter- 
national Bird-Protection’ proved to be an excellent topic. Our Christmas Bird 
Census was a great success in every way, and our sixteen other field-trips were 
well worth the effort. Radio stations over the state were induced to plead for 
food and other succor for the birds during a long, severe winter and a hot, dry 
summer. Our Publicity Secretary and others engineered a wonderful exhibit 
of Bird-Cards, pictures, feeding-devices, etc., at a spring teachers’ convention 
which attracted our public, as well as the local and visiting teachers. Our 
annual exhibit, at the Iowa State Fair, drew the attention of hundreds of 
visitors.—Mrs. Tont R. WENDELBURG, Secretary. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club.—We have a membership of approximately 
300, and we pride ourselves upon many worth-while activities for the better- ‘ 
ment of our community as well as of our Club. Through the will of the late 
Dr. Henry C. Mercer, our Club acquired the custody of 80 acres of ground 
surrounding his beautiful estate of ‘Fonthill,’ on the outskirts of Doylestown. 
Here, for a number of years, has been established our Bird Sanctuary. Last ° 
year we planted an acre of pine trees, also set out 2000 evergreen seedlings. 
An arboretum of native trees has also been started, and, in addition to the 
many beautiful old trees already on the estate, a special Arboretum Committee 
planted over go others. These all have been labeled, with Dr. Mercer’s special 
tile-markers having both the common and scientific names. We hope this 
work will ever continue as a living memorial to our esteemed fnend, Dr. Mercer. 

Another successful activity of our Club, actuated by neighborliness and 
town-pride, last spring, was the free distribution of plants, seeds, and shrubs 
to our townspeople from the over-supply of our own gardens. Distributions 
were made twice a week, for six weeks, and more than 4000 plants, etc., were 
given away. This was not a ‘plant-exchange’ but a free distribution of flower- 
ing plants to add to the beauty of our community. The slogan adopted by this 
Committee is ‘We Beautify.’ Other towns are taking up this idea, but we feel 
sure it was first conceived by the Doylestown Nature Club. These same 
garden groups contribute regularly to the Philadelphia Art Alliance booths 
for the ‘Flowers for the Flowerless’ cause. 

The above are but a few of the outstanding activities with which the mem- 
bers of our club feel they have just reason to pride themselves.—Mrs. J. Kirk 
LEATHERMAN, Corresponding Secretary. 

Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—At the regular monthly meetings the 
following illustrated lectures have been features of the programs: ‘Birds of 
Middleton Island, Alaska,’ Rev. Winfred Ziegler; ‘Studies of Trees and Their 
Struggle to Survive in the Sand-Dunes,’ Prof. W. H. P. Huber; (1) ‘Coffee 
Industry: Brazil,’ (2) “The Rhino: Africa,’ (3) ‘Wild Flowers,’ by Carl Gorone- 
man and Fred Paulers; also moving pictures, by Prof. W. O. Becker. 
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A garden-party and a Christmas party have been occasions for banquets, 
musical programs, and guests. New gifts to the Museum have been received. 
Extensive new improvements to the building and grounds have been made by 
the City Commission. The readiness of members of the Society to render 
volunteer service at the Museum is gratifying. Our President, W. F. Ziegler, 
and Mrs. Ziegler do much to further the interests of the Society.—(Miss) 
KATHARINE M, McQUEEN, Secretary. 


Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England.—The activities of the 
Federation for 1929-30 were chiefly expansion of sanctuaries and continued 
protective work. To the Edward Howe Forbush Sanctuary, in Hancock, 
Mass., were added 50 acres that lie between the highway and the east boundary- 
line, providing for the public a ready access to the Sanctuary. On this new 
acquisition, in view of the road, is a small knoll where a boulder will be placed, 
bearing a tablet in memory of our first President. 

Ram Island, in the Merrimac River, was purchased to protect the Isaac 
Sprague Wild-Life Sanctuary, which it adjoins at low tide. This island is a 
feeding-place for shore-birds and wild-fowl, and its purchase will prevent 
shooting near the Sanctuary and add to the posted territory. Dr. L. Vernon 
Briggs, of Boston, presented the Federation with a sizable acreage at Hanover, 
Mass., on the historic North River. This is the beginning of a sanctuary in 
country well suited for the purpose. Billingsgate Island, in Massachusetts 
Bay, came into possession of the Federation through the generosity of two 
Boston men, and the Terns nesting there have had protection through the 
breeding-season for the first time in all the years they have occupied the island. 
From observations made through the past twelve months, it appears that the 
island is fast disappearing, and it may be but a few years before this interesting 
place is washed away. 

During the breeding-season a warden was stationed on Tern Island, Chat- 
ham, Mass., where the Common, Arctic, and Roseate Terns raise thousands of 
young each summer. Improvements were made in the Hyde Reservation and 
Bancroft Sanctuary at Cohasset, Mass., which are well populated with bird- 
life and enjoyed by increasing numbers of people. Many lectures were given, 
without charge, by the officers, and interest in wild life and its protection in- 
creases each year.—LAURENCE B. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Flint (Mich.) Audubon Society.—This Society was organized in July, 
1929. Bird-study had been taught in the Flint schools for many years, but 
there had not been an Audubon Society, outside the schools, for twenty years, 
and it was predicted that there couldn’t be enough interest aroused to keep 
such a society alive here. However, we have survived the first year, and at 
present 40 families are enrolled. We make membership easy to all interested 
parties, our fee being $1 a family, or 50 cents for an individual. During the 
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year we have had Walter Hastings and Ben East give their illustrated lectures; 
held an exhibit for the Michigan Audubon Society at a large educational meet; 
earned money to buy food for the birds during the winter; given radio broad- 
casts; appeared before local clubs; held bird-walks; and appeared before the 
Michigan Association of Cemetery Officials, which pledged support to the 
Audubon Society’s aims. ; 

We have received extensive help from the State Audubon Society and 
National Association of Audubon Societies; from the schools, the Press, the 
Conservation Club, the Izaak Walton League, the Genesee County Humane 
Society, the Park Board, and a donation of 300 cat-bells from the Freeman 
Dairy Company. A group of boys from the Central High School, with their 


biology teacher, did able work in distributing seed during the winter. We in-: 


quired into the ways of catching English Sparrows and as to how heads were 
counted and bounties paid. There seems no doubt but that Michigan is paying 
bounties on birds which are unlawfully killed, in other words, paying a bounty 


for an act punishable by a fine. We have urged that all unwanted and uncared- ° 


for cats be turned over to the local humane society for electrocution, and that 
the owners of wanted cats should assume responsibility for them.—(Mrs.) 
GALA R,. GAMBLE, President. 


Florence (Ills.) Audubon Society.—This Society was organized April, 
1930, with 18 charter members. We were exceedingly fortunate in having as 
President, Mrs. Susan Price, who has been a student of birds and has directed 
nature-study classes in this subject at the Florence State Teachers’ College for 
many years. Under Mrs. Price’s leadership, the Club has devoted most of its 
time to first-hand study of birds during the migratory and nesting-seasons. 
Groups of Club members made early morning field-trips while the birds were 
migrating, and some early arrivals were seen nesting. Reports at the regular 
meetings were limited to facts learned in the field. Interest and skill in obser- 
vation grew with each new period of study, as was shown at the regular meeting 
held the first Wednesday of each month. 

Material furnished by the National Association of Audubon Societies and 
Mrs. Price’s school museum, aided in the checking and directing of individual 
studies. In August, Morton Southall contributed to Mrs. Price’s museum a 
collection ‘of 117 varieties of birds’ eggs which he had collected and classified 
in a very careful and scientific manner.—(Miss) LInA WEBB, Secretary. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—The Club continues its organization in 
Daytona Beath with regular meetings on alternate Saturday evenings through- 
out the winter season. On April 1 the Club published ‘Bird Study in Florida,’ 
a book of about 200 pages, written to serve as a guide to the study of birds in 
Flor'da, supplementing the larger technical ornithological handbooks.— 
R. J. LONGSTREET, Secretary. 
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Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society.—During the past year, stress 
has been laid on the work among the Junior Societies in the schools, with very 
gratifying results. We now have Junior Clubs in every province of Canada, and 
even in Newfoundland. This has been made possible through the kindness of 
the Halliday Company in allowing us to make use of their large mail-order 
department, so that now the membership in the Junior Clubs is about 25,000. 
Through the generous codperation of the teachers, there are now over 6000 
members in the Junior Clubs of the Hamilton schools. Bird-pictures and 
pamphlets from the National Association of Audubon Societies are distributed 
among the members. Since February 1, and continuing until the end of April, 
there has been a radio announcement each Tuesday evening regarding the 
Bird Clubs, and, as a result, large numbers of boys and girls have become inter- 
ested. Each boy and girl who writes to us receives full particulars about forming 
a club. 

Six regular meetings were held during the year. The following were the 
speakers and their subjects: Prof. J. R. Dymond, ‘Evolution of the Bird’; 
R. O. Merriman, ‘Bird-Banding’; W. E. Saunders, ‘The Annual Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union’; Dr. H. G. Arnott, ‘Goldfish’; Harrison Lewis, 
‘Progress of Bird-Protection in Canada’; Roland Brown, ‘Life in Ponds and 
Streams.’ The Society also sponsored a bird-song recital by Edward Avis. 
At the request of the Society, the Department of Marine and Fisheries is 
affording protection for migratory birds at the Long Point lighthouse where 
thousands of birds have perished. The cancellation slug bearing the slogan 
‘Protect the Birds and Help the Crops’ was again used on all outgoing mail 
during May by the postal authorities. A Christmas Bird Census was taken, 
as usual, and 38 species were identified. The Society has a membership of 115 
at this time.—GeEorGE Nortu, Recording Secretary. 


Hattie Audubon Circle of the Outdoor Art League (Louisville, Ky.).— 
We especially encourage bird-studies in the schools. Trips are taken to Chero- 
kee, Shawnee, and Iroquois parks, abounding in native fruit-bearing trees, 
shrubs, and vines. Cave Hill Cemetery, a bird sanctuary, offers opportunity 
for bird-study. A variety of bird-houses, cafeterias, and drinking-fountains 
were made by children. In November, bird-talks were given over the radio, and 
in January, the Junior Audubon Club at Emmet Field School broadcast 
their meeting over WHAS, at which time reports were given by the Chairman 
of the following committees: Bird Carpenters, Bird Caterers, Bird Policemen 
and Bird Watchmen. Bird-calls were given. Martins occupied an 18-apartment 
house in the school-garden, all except one being taken. One family of English 
Sparrows refused to be dispossessed. The birds arrived the last week in April 
and left August 23, raising two broods. 

September 13, 1930, the meeting of the Garden Club of Stoddard Johnston 
School was broadcast and a close friendship of birds and children of the 
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school was reported. At the annual meeting of the Hattie Audubon Circle, the 
children took part. In April, the Bird Club at the normal school, Grade 4, 
gave an interesting program for the Kentucky Ornithological Society. Talks 
were given by the Chairman at the Parent-Teachers’ Associations and schools 
in the city and state. Audubon bird-slides were shown at Elkton, Ky., for 
the Kentucky Ornithological Society, and a trip taken to the Cliffs in Todd 
County, Kentucky.—( Miss) Emrt1e YUNKER, Chairman. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The year has been enjoyable and 
profitable, beginning with a field-trip to Playa del Rey where numerous water- 
birds are always to be seen, especially during the migratory season. One of the 


most delightful meetings was a visit to the Botanic Gardens surrounding the - 


Huntington Library, at San Marino. Throughout these grounds may be found 
unusual subtropical trees and shrubs, cacti, and cycads. We have had the 
privilege of listening to several worth-while lectures. The lecture on ‘Historic 
Trees,’ given by our President Emeritus, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, and illustrated 
with enlarged pictures which she had taken, was especially interesting. Other 
lecturers and their subjects were: Mr. and Mrs. Roland Case Ross, on ‘Illus- 
trated Desert-Life and the Water-Problem’; Alfred Cookman, M.A., on ‘Ameri- 
can Fighting Birds of the Air’; Dr. J. A. Comstock, on ‘California Butterflies,’ 
illustrated; and Dr. E. C. Bull, on ‘Birds on Postage-Stamps.’ 

The campaign for the State Bird, inaugurated by Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, 
resulted in victory for the California Valley Quail. It received 61,599 votes; 
the Bluebird came second with 18,066; the Bullock Oriole, third, with 12,776. 
Mrs. Bicknell spared neither time nor expense in this contest, and the interest 
shown in all parts of the state was most gratifying. At the last meeting of the 
year, a picnic luncheon in Griffith Park, Mrs. Leonard S. Hall, who served the 
Society most graciously and efficiently as President for the last four years, 
gave up the office, and Mrs. Leon S. Griswold consented to take the Presi- 
dency.—Mrs. THEODORE E. TENNEY, Corresponding Secretary. 


Lynn (Mass.) Bird Club.—We hold meetings once a month, from September 
to June inclusive. Last year we opened the fall season with an outdoor picnic 
and corn-roast at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Carolus Cobb, members of the 
Club in Lynnfield. During the summer our members are scattered over the 
country, and their interesting experiences are related at the fall meetings. Our 
first lecture was in October, when Prof. Gross, of Bowdoin College, gave us an 
illustrated talk on wild life in the Canal Zone. 

Our Club is affiliated with the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, and the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. We sent representatives, in January, to the annual Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association meeting, and we are always well represented at the 
Audubon Bird-Lectures held at Hotel Statler, in Boston, in March. On Bird 
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Day, in May we filled a bus, as well as many cars, to go to Sharon. Our year’s 
program was varied, including several experience-meetings, as well as nature- 
and bird-talks by well-known authorities. 

Situated, as we are, by the seashore, we feel that we have splendid oppor- 
tunities for observing shore-birds, as well as the birds of the woods, marsh, and 
country. The Fay estate, on the outskirts of the city, teems with bird-life, 
and is visited often by our members. We had the rare opportunity, in Tops- 
field, last winter—and the majority of our members took advantage of it— 
of seeing a flock of nearly 50 Evening Grosbeaks at very close range, for these 
birds come to the feeding-trays located on the window-sill of Mrs. Curley’s 
home.—(Mrs.) Marion S. Sparn, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—This year marked the twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Bird Club by the late Ernest Harold Baynes, and it has 
been our desire to make the year a notable one in our work in the Sanctuary, 
which shows development commensurate with our resources. Needed repairs 
were made to the roof of the Museum and to the shop and storehouse. The 
manufacture of the Berlepsch nest-boxes, with which the Sanctuary is equipped, 
was resumed, and the census of nesting birds again testified to the desirability 
of this type of box. During the year there have been 300 visitors to the Sanc- 
tuary, and their expressions of interest in our plant and its development give 
us inspiration to proceed with the work of the organization. 

The commemorative service was held on Bird Sunday, August 24, at 4 P.M. 
in the open-air theatre of the Sanctuary, and was marked with a stirring tribute 
to the work of Mr. Baynes by the President of the Club, the Rev. Noble O. 
Bowlby. The Club was fortunate in having as its guest of honor, the Rev. 
Sidney B. Snow, D.D., President of Meadville Seminary, Chicago, Ills. His 
address reflected the exalted mood of a thinker whose life is inspired by nature 
in all its phases. William Gustafson, the gifted baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, lent an uplifting note to the program, to which, also, a group 
of nature-poems was contributed by Junior Bird Club members. 

Next summer, the Bird Club is planning to dedicate a memorial, now in 
progress, to Ernest Harold Baynes. The site is on a wooded knoll in the Sanc- 
tuary, near the entrance designed by Maxfield Parrish, and will command an 
impressive view of Mount Ascutney across the valley. The plans for land- 
scaping the knoll have been made under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Ellen Shipman, gifted architect of New York and Cornish, N. H., whose long 
and valued friendship with Mr. Baynes, as well as her interest in the further 
development of the Sanctuary, has prompted her generous and cordial co- 
éperation with the Bird Club in its project.—(Miss) Annie H. Duncan, 
General Manager. 


Meriden (Conn.) Nature Club.—A study of the ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun,’ with three lectures on the subject, and reading and discussion by members 
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of the Club, constituted our principal winter activities. At the beginning of 
the season we brought Samuel Scovil, Jr., to Meriden, to give his lecture on 
‘Vacationing with Nature,’ and a large attendance was secured for the occasion. 
Hugh J. Lee, of Meriden, a companion of the late Admiral Peary on several of 
his early Greenland expeditions, and for many years a resident of Alaska, 
spoke before the Club on the Eskimo race, his lecture being followed by others 
on Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and Alaska by Miss Elizabeth Kirk, of Water- 
bury, and Miss Genevieve Bowen, Smith College. Lectures on.‘Gardens and 
Their Ancestry,’ by E. H. Davis, of Waterbury, and on ‘Pressed Flowers,’ by 
Miss Ruth Brown, of Meriden, were also heard. Miss Brown exhibited her 
large collection of pressed New England flowers for the Club. 

In the study of bird-life, the Club was hindered greatly by the high winds 
which prevailed during the spring months when several hikes were held. 
However, during January, a most interesting phenomenon, the visit of a female 
Cardinal to a Meriden station, was noted. Bird-lovers from many parts of the 
state visited Meriden to see the bird which had braved the rigors of a New 
England winter. 

Following its usual custom, the Connecticut Federation of Nature Clubs 
held its annual meeting at Hubbard Park, a large natural preserve in Meriden. 
—(Miss) BARBARA C. LEE, Recording Secretary. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—The fifteenth year of the ex- 
istence of our Society has been completed. We have been affiliated with the 
National Association of Audubon Societies since our organization. The past 
year, we have had four evening and five afternoon meetings, all open to the 
public. We frequently have Scout troops in attendance. ‘Three weekly spring- 
migration walks were taken during 1930 and 198 species were recorded. We 
are nearly always thrilled by observing some rare or unusual bird not on our 
list, and this year one of them was the Whip-poor-will. On May 15, a general 
Field Day, canvassing the outskirts of the city resulted in recording 128 species. 
It might be of interest to note that we have fifteen lakes within the city limits, 
so we have many water-birds and waders. 

For our migration-records we have a check-list, compiled by Dr. Thomas S. 
Roberts, of 240 birds to be found in Minnesota, including summer and winter 
species. A few of our members report their daily observations to Dr. Roberts 
who, in turn, uses these records in his regular seasonal reports to BirD-LORE. 
Most of our speakers were from the University of Minnesota and the State 
Departments. Several of our members who visited in Europe related their ex- 
periences, which were very much enjoyed. Some spoke to other organizations, 
including public schools, Girl and Boy Scout troops, and Women’s Clubs. Our 
social activities included picnics and a reception given by our President, W. L. 
Wolford, for Dr. A. A. Allen when he was in the city in January. A reception 
was given, also, by Mrs. J. F. Hayden, for Mrs. Phelps Wyman, a Life Member 
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of the Society, who now resides in Milwaukee, Wis. Where we have duplicates 
of mounted birds among the hundreds of specimens in our Museum, we fre- 
quently lend these to various organizations, schools, and for advertising pur- 
poses. We have bird-skins and eggs, also a few nests, and a very fine specimen 
of the Passenger Pigeon. 

Our Christmas Bird Census was very satisfactory, totaling 26 species. 
About half of our members are regular readers of Brrp-LorE.—Mnrs. W. W. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Audubon Society.—We met regularly, during the year, 
at the homes of members. The program for each meeting was furnished by the 
Club, with the exception of the October meeting, when F. H. Rose, Warden of 
the National Bison Range, told of his experiences in banding Mallards, and 
Major E. A. Goldman, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, spoke of his orni- 
thological work in Mexico. Much of the effort of the Club has been directed 
toward raising funds for carrying on the work started at the Elrod Bird Sanc- 
tuary, situated on the State University campus. At the May meeting, held at 
the Sanctuary, members devoted the time to improving the grounds. Plans 
for raising additional funds for the next year have been made. The Club has 
continued placing its copies of Brrp-LorE and The Condor in the circulating 
department of the City Library for the use of the public.—(Miss) CAROLINE 
WELLS, Secretary. 


Nature Club of Lake Placid Club (N. Y.).—Recognition of the Bird Sanctu- 
ary on 500 acres immediately surrounding the 100 club-houses and cottages of 
the Lake Placid Club has been universal through thirty or more four-color bird- 
sanctuary signs erected a year ago. Two thorough campaigns for the eradication 
of English Sparrows have been conducted, chiefly by trapping and destroying 
the nests. Financial provision for extensive winter-feeding has been made. 
Two large Martin-houses, with nearly 100 rooms, have been erected. There 
has been progressive planting of berry-bearing trees and shrubs. A nature- 
study teacher has been provided, especially for the three summer months just 
past, with several field-classes weekly. Large collections of bird-books and 
nature-magazines have been constantly in use. A staff of eight outing-leaders 
taking many parties weekly on a variety of trips over mountain trails, has 
specialized in bird-instruction.—(Mrs.) Emma Towne, Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—We held three regular lessons 
on birds, as outlined in the yearbook: A fall bird-census, a bird-walk, and a 
study-lesson on Texas song-birds and desert-birds. Each year we have an 
Audubon program, which, this season, was given by a member who is a teacher, 
at her school, 87 children participating, giving bird-songs, poems, and dances. 
This was followed by a talk on birds, illustrated with colored slides from the 
Visual Department of the Texas University. These slides were shown, with 
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talks, at three other schools, one of these being the State Orphan’s Home, 
located here, to which we give our copy of Brrp-Lore. 

We maintain a collection of nests in the Public Library and have added to 
these this year. The Club, also, has an official bird-bander, who, this year, with 
her assistant, has banded 130 birds, most of them nestlings —(Mrs.) BELL 
HERMOINE White, President. 


Nature Study Society (Rockford, Ills.).—This small Society of 35 mem- 
bers has passed a very successful year, a renewed interest in nature-subjects 
being shown. One outdoor meeting, usually a trip to the Forest Preserves of 
the county, or to parks and woods in the vicinity, is held each month. A pro- 
gram, suitable to the season, is given, or members report on trips taken during 
the year. One member told of her trip to the new Smoky Mountain National 
Park, showing many pictures, and two others of their visit to the Dunes of 
Indiana. At the midsummer meeting, in August, members brought in 27 
varieties of wild flowers for identification. During the spring-migration, a 
near-by fish hatchery was visited and many unusual water-birds seen and 
identified. Hiking-trips are planned in the spring and fall for those who like 
them. 

In December, we joined with other societies in taking the Christmas Bird 
Census, 20 different birds being seen. The Society has made its usual contri- 
butions to the National and State Audubon Societies, and has also contributed 
to the Jack Miner Fund for feeding wild Ducks.—( Miss) Frances S. Dosson, 
Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The Club is entering upon its eleventh year, 
with a steady increase in membership. All meetings held during the past year 
were largely attended. Social gatherings were held and hikes conducted to 
places of interest. The outstanding event of the year was the testimonial 
dinner to the President, celebrating his tenth year as presiding officer, which 
was attended by 73 members and guests. A Flower-Fund has been established, 
whereby members may be remembered in times of illness or bereavement in 
their families. 

Calls have come from various parts of the state for speakers on bird-topics, 
to which the President or Secretary gladly responded, giving illustrated lec- 
tures when possible, and also arranging appropriate musical programs. Fresh 
interest in bird-life was awakened through these talks, and new members were 
generally added to the Club list. 

The combined business and program meetings were held each month, from 
October to May inclusive, at which times noted speakers appeared, or the 
program was contributed to by members; music always formed a special part. 
Meetings are held at the homes of members, and a spirit of friendliness and 
codperation always prevails.—Mrs. JAMES P. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 
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Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—We are rejoicing at the recent 
action of Pasadena in designating Eaton’s Canyon Arroyo, at the foot of Mt. 
Wilson auto-road, as a permanent bird sanctuary. This wooded gateway to 
the Sierra Madre Mountains has long been a favorite place for Audubon field- 
trips, as there may be seen many varieties of birds that shun the thickly settled 
portions of the city and the more cultivated parks. The credit for this achieve- 
ment goes to a resident on the arroyo bank, Dr. Spencer Atkinson, who displays 
much skill in photographing the wild night-life of the canyon by flashlight. 
The Society had the privilege, at one of their monthly meetings, of seeing many 
of these interesting views. 

Audubon activities are chiefly confined to the months from October to June, 
when monthly program meetings and field-trips are held, ending with a picnic. 
A delightful series of illustrated lectures has been enjoyed, several of these by 
our own members: ‘Animal Life of the Sierras,’ by Roland Case Ross, natu- 
ralist, with a number of his pets as visitors; ‘Birds Seen During a South Ameri- 
can Trip,’ by Mrs. T. H. Patterson; and ‘Cacti, Desert Children of America,’ 
by Dr. Jacolyn Manning; also, ‘Wild-Life of Eaton’s Canyon,’ by Dr. Atkinson; 
‘Summer Birds of the Big Basin,’ by Joseph Ewan, a promising, young student- 
naturalist; and, ‘Reminiscences,’ by Chief Standing Bear, a Sioux Indian, on 
the former life of his people and their attitude toward all things of nature. 

At the annual June picnic, held in Friendship Forum, at the foot of a giant 
sycamore, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, former State Audubon President, spoke on the 
‘Historic Trees of California,’ and urged the preservation of Pasadena’s notable 
trees. The sycamore, long known as the ‘bee tree,’ and a favorite haunt of 
California Woodpeckers, was thereupon named ‘The Pasadena Audubon 
Society Sycamore,’ and will probably be marked with a tablet. The field-trips 
have included visits to mountain and seashore, city parks, and the Huntington 
Botanical Gardens. A Junior Audubon group was organized in May, and 
weekly meetings or field-trips with the children have continued throughout 
the summer.—(Miss) Errre R. GAytor, Secretary. 


Peoria (Ills.) Bird Haven Audubon Society.—The Society has not been 
active, other than in the feeding of birds last winter when heavy snows were 
on the ground. This was done with the help of the Boy Scouts, who kindly 
volunteered to scatter the feed. The Press aided in calling public attention to 
the necessity for such action. We are endeavoring to educate the children of 
the public schools on the value of birds, by the use of the automatic balopticon, 
which contains 70 lantern slides (on an endless-chain belt) that can be thrown 
on canvas or on a screen in front of the machine, and it is transported from one 
school to another by two of our members and placed ready for use. 

We have had reports from individuals complaining of destruction of birds 
by cats. The cat-menace is one of the big problems in conservation of bird- 
life--E. H. BRADLEY, President. 
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Province of Quebec (Can.) Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game.—Regarding the activities of our Association the past year, we may 
say that progress has been more rapid than ever before. We have now spread 
our organization over approximately two-thirds of the inhabited parts of the 
province, having twenty-one regional divisions. Last month we inaugurated 
our official organ, known as Conservation, with a circulation of nearly 25,000. 
This publication is bi-lingual (English and French).—E. A. Cartier, Secretary. 


Province of Quebec (Can.) Society for the Protection of Birds.—The 
present review covers the year ending October 1, 1930. Eight monthly meet- 
ings were held, commencing in October and ending in May, at all of which 
papers were presented, illustrated by slides or moving pictures. The speakers 
were members of this and other societies in various parts of the Dominion. The 
annual lecture by Capt. C. W. R. Knight, M.C., entitled ‘The Filming of the 
Golden Eagle,’ was considered one of the best ever held under the auspices of 
the Society, the attendance exceeding 800. An added feature was a beautiful, 
live male Eagle which the Captain had brought with him from England. 

In addition to these meetings, the work done by the Educational Com- 
mittee of this Society cannot be too highly praised. Lectures have been given 
in the various schools in the district, and at the annual one, by Capt. Knight, 
nearly 3000 children were present. A steady increase in the Junior member- 
ship brings the number of this year to 27,209, an increase of 1684 over last year. 
A committee recently has been formed to look into the matter of forming a 
bird sanctuary within a reasonable distance of Montreal, and certain funds 
from the treasury have already been set aside for this purpose. 

The report of the Secretary of the Knowlton Branch of this Society shows 
it to be progressing favorably.—H. Movustey, Treasurer. 


Queens Village (N. Y.) Garden Club.—The Club, organized five years 
ago for the study of horticulture, has 20 active members. It is not entirely 
engaged in civic work, but is taking special pride in the beautifying of home- 
grounds. The Club meets on the second Monday of each month, when a 
paper is read on some phase of garden-life, composed and read by members in 
turn. Each year, the Club contributes $5 to the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, to be applied to the upkeep of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at 
Oyster Bay. 

During June and July the members visit as many as possible of the estates 
that are thrown open to the public.—Mrs. CHARLES A. VAN ETTEN, Secretary. 


Read, Mark and Learn Club (R. I.).—This is not a Bird Club, but a 
literary association with an interest in nature-study. Every year we have a 
speaker on birds and flowers; Mrs. Samuel Brown, of Providence, addressed us 
this past year. We follow bird-legislation and frequently endorse bills for their 
conservation and protection. All, or almost all of us, maintain feeding-stations 
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and attract all the birds we can, especially during the winter. We are also on 
the lookout for them when on trips of any kind into the country. This com- 
prises about all that we really do in behalf of the feathered creatures so neces- 
sary to us as well as so beautiful in many ways.—(Mrs.) Jutta AsHtey RIcu, 
President. 


Resolute Circle of King’s Daughters of Ivoryton (Conn.).—The Circle, 
which was organized forty-one years ago, has a small membership. During the 
past year it has sent flowers or fruit to the sick in the community as well as its 
own members. One shut-in, confined to his bed, has been remembered each 
week, the members taking turns in calling on him and leaving a bit of cheer. 
Gifts of $5 each have been sent to the Audubon Society, the Connecticut 
Humane Society, the Children’s Aid Society, and the Newington Home for 
Crippled Children. Groceries have been sent to needy families. 

In May, 19209, the Resolute Circle celebrated its forty-first anniversary. At 
this meeting, the Secretary, Mrs. Laurel Behrens, who was a charter member, 
read letters of greeting from the two other charter members and gave a very 
interesting history of this Circle, which she organized and which she served as 
Secretary for this entire period. This was the last meeting that Mrs. Behrens 
attended, as soon after this she was taken seriously ill and died within a few 
days. We feel that we have met a great loss in the passing of Mrs. Behrens, 
but it only remains for us to work the harder to carry on the work of the Circle 
she founded and to which she gave such devoted service.—(Miss) MINNIE R. 
BIGELOW, Secretary. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—During the year, the Ridgewood 
Audubon Society held nine monthly meetings and three field-trips, besides 
taking a Christmas Bird Census. The principles of bird-classification and the 
characteristics of the families of perching birds were studied throughout the 
season, and Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts,’ which several members had 
purchased, was most helpful. A Coéperative Luncheon, to which the members 
contributed the food and suitable games, was much enjoyed in March, and a 
picnic at a member’s cottage, in a region where birds abound, closed the year 
in June. In early December a habitat group of our native winter birds, properly 
placed and labeled, was arranged in the show-window of a large hardware 
store and excited so much favorable comment that it was photographed and 
described for Brrp-LoreE. 

In April a lecture on the ‘Courtship and Home-Life of Birds’ by Dr. A. A. 
Allen enabled the Society to raise over $100 for the Miller Memorial Sanctuary. 
A plan and materials being furnished to the manual-training class of a junior 
high school, the boys built a large feeding-station for the local Boy Scout 
camp. Food was given the caretaker so that the birds could be fed every day, 
not merely on the week-ends when boys were in camp. Interest in feeding 
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birds has become quite general throughout the village, and an interesting 
feature of the Society’s meeting is relating accounts of birds seen by the mem- 
bers or ones reported to them.—Mrs. F. G. Dunnam, Secretary. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—Since our last report to you, our usual annual 
activities have been carried on: feeding-stations in Forest Park were supplied 
with food and visited twice a week during snowy weather, park guards kindly 
coéperating in the work; Christmas trees were trimmed for birds at the expense 
of the Clubs. Our Christmas Bird Census has already been reported, and more 
than the usual number of bird-walks were taken during April in Forest Park 
and the Missouri Botanical Garden. We had our annual trip to Creve Coeur 
Lake in May. Joining with the North St. Louis Business Men’s Association, 
we had one trip to the Bird Sanctuary in O’Fallon Park. The appropriation of 
$2500 by the city for a fence around this Sanctuary has been a great gratifi- 
cation to us. Through the courtesy of the Academy of Sciences of St. Louis 
we had the privilege of sending out notices to our entire membership for an 
illustrated lecture by William L. Finley in January. 

By far the most important event in which we have shared within the past 
several years was the Conference of the Inland Bird Banding Association, in 
St. Louis, in November, 1929, the Webster Groves Nature Study Society and 
the St. Louis Bird Club being joint hosts. Besides the opening evening session, 
when S. Prentiss Baldwin and William I. Lyonn addressed us, there were four 
sessions for the presenting of papers, a dinner, and a field-trip to Creve Coeur 
Lake and Boschertown. Approximately 28 papers were presented, including 
those of three of our own members. Some of the moving-picture reels of bird- 
life offered a rare opportunity, notably those of Messrs. Baldwin, Stoddard, 
and Herrick.—Mrs. A. F. SATTERTHWAIT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—The activities of our 
Society during the past year have been along the lines hitherto successfully 
developed. These include nature-guide service, school nature-study super- 
vision, natural-history lectures before public gatherings, aggressive activity in 
conservation matters, museum-tours for both adults and children, and the 
publication of natural-history literature. The nature-guide service, which is 
an outgrowth of simple ‘nature-walks’ in Balboa Park, has now become an 
important feature of San Diego life. In addition to the walks, extended ex- 
cursions are now made in specially chartered buses or boats, under expert 
leadership, the objective in each case being of definite natural-history interest. 
Hundreds of persons attended these events. Tourists sometimes write in ad- 
vance for the monthly schedule. 

In its school service, the Society has complete charge of supervising nature- 
study in the 73 rural schools of San Diego County. The County Board of 
Supervisors makes an appropriation for this work, which requires the time of 
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two men. In the city schools of San Diego we work in close coéperation with 
the city Nature-Study Supervisor and the Visual Education Department. 
Most of the natural-history specimens used in the city schools are provided by 
the Society. We also act as headquarters for the establishment of the National 
Association’s Junior Audubon Club organization for a large section of southern 
California. 

During the year there have been installed in the Society’s Museum three 
large habitat groups, with painted backgrounds, which were the gift of the 
University of California. The Museum, which is the local center for all natural- 
history information, is open, free to the public, 365 days a year. Its doors 
stand open winter and summer, and it is estimated that an average of tooo 
persons enter each day.—JoHN W. SNYDER, Secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Our Society has grown 
steadily since its organization, in 1925, and this year it had 51 paid-up members. 
Much interest has been shown in the monthly meetings, the attendance averag- 
ing 35. The lectures have included ‘Interrelations of Birds,’ by Dr. H. C. 
Bryant; ‘Problems of Bird-Protection in California,’ by Dr. Jean Linsdale; 
‘Cowbirds in California,’ by Dr. Gayle Pickwell; and ‘Observations of the 
Texas Nighthawk,’ by Miss Emily Smith. All-day field-trips have been con- 
ducted once a month, and very careful observations of birds have been made. 
The territory covered has been varied: orchards, pasture-land, oak-covered 
hills, mountain canyons, marshes, sandy beaches. The Christmas Bird Census 
was undertaken with much enthusiasm. 

The Society has published Volume 2 of its little quarterly, The Wren-tit, 
in which it has given full reports of its meetings and field-trips. In each bulletin 
a page has been devoted to seasonal notes by competent observers. Of first 
interest in each number has been a short, illustrated study by Dr. Gayle Pick- 
well of some unrecorded bird-habit. 

The Society has responded promptly to appeals to forward bird-conser- 
vation. Letters were written to our senators and representatives in Washington, 
urging them to support the Bald Eagle Protection Bill. There is work ahead 
for the Society in helping to establish a refuge for the fast-disappearing Calli- 
fornia Clapper Rails in the marshes around the south end of San Francisco 
Bay.—(Miss) Emrty Situ, Secretary. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—The first meeting of the winter was 
held at the home of the President, H. B. Skeele, on December 7, 1929. Among 
the 30 or more members present were Mr. Whitehead, Federal Game-Warden, 
and Mr. Daily, both of whom gave excellent reports. At this meeting Mr. 
Skeele read his annual report, making special mention of Mrs. Wingo’s work, 
saying, ‘Her presence at the National Association’s Conference in October had 
placed the Savannah Audubon Society upon a pedestal it would never have 
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reached otherwise.”” Upon motion, the Society expressed its appreciation to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies for the appointment of Mrs. Wingo. 
Numerous Junior Audubon Clubs were organized by her. Prizes were offered 
in the schools for the best colored bird-pictures, and many children competed. 

Again, this year, we had a fine exhibit at the State Fair, and, later, Mrs. 
Bassett read us a paper giving full information concerning the exhibit. Mrs. 
Bassett, Mr. Copps, and Mr. Wingo attended to this very interesting piece of 
business. Mr. Copps also had the Society visit his lovely garden and hold its 
April meeting there among the birds and flowers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Swope, of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, were welcome guests 
at the March meeting. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, internationally known, came on a flying visit in June, but, to our 
great regret, few of us saw him. We held the usual early morning bird-walks 
in the woods and sanctuaries near-by, and to an Egret rookery, near Tybee 
Island, which was this year guarded by a warden of the National Association. 
—Mkrs. B. F. BuLLARD, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—At a meeting of the Club, in October, 1929, 
the Directors regretfully accepted the resignation of the following officers: 
Miss Eleanor Jones, Secretary for eight years, and J. G. Angwin, who served 
for five years as Treasurer. In recognition of Mrs. Francis H. Coffin’s years of 
unselfish devotion to the interests of the Club, she was made the Honorary 
President. The following activities were carried on throughout the past year: 
winter-feeding; the birds’ Christmas tree celebration; Christmas Bird Census; 
examination of Boy and Girl Scouts for Bird-Finders’ Merit Badge; talks on 
conservation before various organizations by officers and Directors; and early 
morning walks on four days each week during migration. 

To date (September), the annual census numbers 150, including some birds 
rare in this section: Tufted Titmouse, Lark Bunting, Bald Eagle, White- 
winged Crossbill, Pine and Evening Grosbeaks. Advanced and elementary 
classes in bird-study met for five weeks in January and February. The former 
class concluded the study of the orders found in Reed’s ‘Land and Water Birds 
of Eastern North America.’ On Arbor Day, the members of the Club celebrated 
their fifteenth birthday with a party at the Everhart Museum. Mrs. Coffin 
gave a most enjoyable résumé of the early activities of the Club, illustrated by 
more than sixty stereopticon slides made from pictures taken at that time. A 
resolution was adopted at this meeting, protesting against the Goshawk Act 
passed last year by the Pennsylvania Legislature, and asking for an early 
repeal. As part of this celebration, original paintings of bird-life by Dr. George 
Miksch Sutton were placed on exhibition in the art gallery of the Everhart 
Museum. 

During the year, the Club was represented at the following meetings: The 
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National Association of Audubon Societies in New York City; American Orni- 
thologists’ Union in Philadelphia; American Game Protective Association in 
New York City; The Conservation Council in Johnstown, Pa.; and the Inter- 
national Association of Fish, Game, and Conservation Commissioners in 
Toronto, Canada.—(Mrs.) MARGARET H. McCRACKEN, Secretary. 


Southern Pines (N. C.) Bird Club.—Eighteen regular weekly meetings 
were held between January 24 and May 25. Our bird-walks lasted an hour and 
a half, starting at 9 A.m., and a brief business meeting followed, ending with an 
interesting program on some phase of bird-lore. We enrolled 33 members, and 
extra guests were welcomed weekly. 

On these walks, 91 species were identified and 132 individuals (females and 
immatures included), following, always, our regulation that two members, 
when together, must see the bird. Three members earned Master Scout Badges 
for identifying over 100 birds; one, a First Class, for 75; and two, Second Class, 
for 5°. 

The Club endorsed the Bald Eagle Protection Bill and notified North 
Carolina senators and congressman of same. We subscribed $20 to the Jack 
Miner Fund, to help feed Geese and Ducks at Kingsville, Ont. Some work was 
done in the school for colored children, and a copy of Charles Shoffner’s “The 
Bird Book’ presented; also, the President led two walks from “The Ark” (pri- 
vate school), both teachers and pupils attending. 

Arbor and Bird Day were celebrated by planting a Chinese elm, honoi'ng 
the President. This occurred at ‘Birdhaven,’ a private sanctuary owned by two 
Club members. Mrs. John Warren Achorn, whose husband was the outstand- 
ing bird-enthusiast of the sandhills of North Carolina, and responsible for ‘The 
Birds of the Sandhills in Winter Plumages,’ the only book of its kind being 
published, was an honorary member. Mrs. Ernest Harold Baynes, author and 
wife of the noted lecturer, contributed much by her presence and interest.— 
(Miss) Mary M. Matruer, President. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—Our membership is small (about 25) but 
we are a very happy little group. In spring and fall we have one bird-trip a 
week, and seldom fail to have at least one thrilling experience, either a new 
bird, a nest, or some bird-characteristic we had not before noted. Several of 
our members have been on extended visits to other states and gave lengthy 
reports of their travels upon their return. Two that spent the summer in the 
Canadian Rockies, near Banff, delighted us with a two-hour lecture, with 
lantern-slides of birds and flowers seen on the trip. One spent the winter in 
Arizona; two were in California; one as far as Mexico and the Catalina Islands; 
and one toured the Middle West. When these wanderers returned, the meeting 
was turned over to them to relate their thrills in birdland. 

Mr. J. L. Sloanaker is compiling a new migration-list for this locality, and 
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we are all helping. One member, Mrs. Cora Roberts, has been elected Chair- 
man of Bird Conservation for the State of Washington. 

We have received several letters of inquiry about birds and answered them 
to the best of our knowledge.—Mrs. A. CLoucu, Secretary. 


Stanton Bird Club of Lewiston (Maine).—The Club has had many 
activities this year. We have held the usual number of regular meetings, spring 
morning walks, and outings at our Stanton Bird Sanctuary at Thorncrag. Two 
illustrated lectures, open to the public, were given by two of our members, 
Arthur H. Norton, of the Portland Natural History Museum, whose address 
was entitled ‘Life of the Seashore,’ and Dr. Leon A. Hausman, of Rutgers 
University, who talked to us about birds. The members of our Club worked 
diligently for the Bald Eagle Bill by writing letters to their congressmen. 

We have had several gifts, including a collection of birds donated by the 
wife of Dr. B. G. W. Cushman, one of our members who died last fall, which has 
been placed in one of the schools. Contributions were received from Mrs. 
Frank Roessing, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mrs. Susie B. Parker, of Boston, for 
our Stanton Bird Sanctuary at Thorncrag. A residuary-legatee gift of $500 
was received from one of our benefactors, Miss Kate J. Anthony, who died in 
January. With this generous donation, we are carrying out work in our Sanc- 
tuary, in the community, and in the schools. 

On Arbor Day we planted 11 Japanese flowering crab-apple trees on the 
campus of Bates College, an extension of the memorial planting begun in 1921 
for Prof. Jonathan Y. Stanton, for whom our Club was named. We also 
planted a memorial oak tree for Miss Anthon:. More than 30 white Russian 
mulberries were ordered and planted by members this spring. 

We have a membership of over 300, and during the year, 44 new members 
have joined the Club. The interest in our work grows slowly, but surely, and 
bird-houses, bird-tables, feeding-trays, etc., may be seen everywhere. Winter 
bird-feeding is a special feature of our program. The newspapers give us ex- 
tensive space for items on our walks and observations, which, of course, helps 
to spread the gospel of bird-protection.—(Miss) Daisy Ditt Norton, Secretary. 


Teachers College Nature Association (Mo.).—The first Club activity con- 
sisted in planning and labeling a nature-trail in the heart of the city’s largest 
park. Markers were placed, each bearing a number and information concerning 
that particular spot. There were questions which could be answered by looking 
around a little, or by information gathered beforehand. At the end of the trail 
these were checked by means of a typed sheet containing the correct answers. 
Since each question counted so many points, each girl added her points and 
determined her rating. The Association is very proud of this trail. 

The day before Christmas was delightful for the annual Christmas Bird 
Census at Swope Park. A light fall of snow covered the ground, the air was 
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cold, and the streams frozen. Besides listing the birds seen, other items of 
interest were also noted. Animal-tracks were seen in the snow and old seed- 
pods and shriveled fruits of the woods. 

Another bit of news concerning our work came in May. This time it was 
the entire Freshman class, then engaged in bird-study, which went out to see 
what nature had in store. The class was divided equally into several groups, 
and each group had the privilege of going where, it wished to catch a glimpse 
of the birds in the woods. The object was to see which group could see and 
identify the most birds, thus adding the zest of a game to the project. The 
winning group found 85 different species —(Miss) RAMoNnA DitLow, Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


Texas Bird and Nature Study Club (Dallas).—Our Club re-assembled 
October last. The year has been filled with activities, out of which every mem- 
ber has been enriched in the knowledge of nature. When the weather permitted, 
the meetings were in the nature of bird-walks, flower-hunts, and outdoor quests 
for obtaining more knowledge of trees, flowers, and birds. Many times we not 
only took our picnic lunches but went to some country home and prepared our 
breakfast outdoors. The trips were most wonderfully instructive. During bad 
weather, meetings were held at the Y. W. C. A. After business meetings were 
over, we had round-table talks. Nature-study clubs have been organized in 
several schools. Much interest is shown by children who become members, 
always enjoying the wild-flower hunts and bird-walks, accompanied by an in- 
structor. The Club was asked to coéperate with the Y. M. C. A. of Oak Cliff 
in interesting the boys in nature-study. Consent was readily given. 

Bird-baths have been given to a number of the city schools. In April the 
Humane Society had a parade through our downtown district, and the Club 
was asked to have a float. Members decorated a truck, and comment was that 
it was very representative of the Club and very pretty. In April an interesting 
luncheon was given by the Dallas Art and Wild Flower Club of Southern 
Methodist University. Thirty of our members were seated around a beauti- 
fully decorated table arranged for our Club. An original poster contest was 
carried on in several of our schools this spring. Many of these posters were 
exhibited at the Dallas School Administration Building. Prizes were given 
for the best collection of posters exhibited.—Mkrs. C. B. DANIEL, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club.—Our activities, this year, consisted of bird- 
walks, before and during migration, and a few birds, new to us in this locality, 
were noted. A Florida Gallinule was seen and identified by two members and 
a Loon was discovered disporting himself in usual Loon fashion, in the river. 
A Carolina Wren, which had never been seen here before, was heard and 
identified. A Swamp Sparrow visited the Bird Sanctuary, remaining for 
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several days, anda Yellow-breasted Chat was observed again during migration. 
Our composite bird-list for this year numbers 130.—(Miss) Martua A. Mc- 
MorRAN, Secretary. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Bird Club.—Our annual meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 25, 1929. The Treasurer reported a total balance of $1628.28, plus 40 
shares of United States Rubber preferred. 

At our feeding-station, 75 pounds of bird-seed were consumed, all trays put 
in order, and six new nesting-boxes placed in Fulton Park. Bird-glasses, owned 
by the Club, were in constant use during April, May, and June. Mrs. Lewis G. 
Merrill led a round-table discussion of the season’s bird-list of the Waterbury 
district—a worth-while program to hold once a year. Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
gave a spring lecture, and his subject, ‘Every-day Adventures’ was most enter- 
taining and instructive. It related to all wild life, but especially to bird-life. 

-Mrs. Lewis G. MERRILL, Secretary. 


Watkins Glen (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club has had quite an active 
year, holding its meetings on the first Friday of each month, from September 
to June. We have maintained an average attendance of 28. Our social activities 
have included four picnics, several bird-hikes, and one early morning breakfast 
and walk. We have also attended several bird-lectures in this vicinity. At our 
meetings, many entertaining and instructive papers are read, and interesting 
experiences of members are related. Several members have seen a pair of 
Scarlet Tanagers, which are quite unusual in this part of the state. We have 
also organized a large Junior Audubon Club in connection with our own work 
and teach them to help and care for the birds. Nearly all of our members have 
feeding- and watering-places in their gardens, and give special care to the birds 
during the winter months. In addition to bird-study, we devote two meetings 
studying wild flowers, and have been able to keep the members very much 
interested in our progress.—(Mrs.) Carrie L. Button, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—The Club has met regularly during the 
past year. Certain members have given instructive talks to a number of 
children and young people. A few of our group traveled during their vacations, 
and several interesting accounts of their experiences were given. One told of 
the ‘Flowers of Colorado’ observed during her auto trip; others spoke graphically 
of trips to Brownsville and Point Isabel, Texas; another spoke of his ‘Summer 
with the Pelicans,’ studied while touring in Florida; still another, of his ex- 
periences ‘In the Delaware Marshes.’ One, who is particularly interested in 
geology, described things found in the rock-bound laboratories of our land. 
Another member told of his camping experiences in the Pocono Mountains. 

The former Secretary prepared a lengthy paper telling of the Club’s activi- 
ties during the past two decades, and the President of the Club gave an in- 
tensely interesting paper, ‘The Economic Value of Birds.’ One of the group, a 
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member of the high school faculty, gave a most comprehensive talk entitled, 
‘Bird-Coloration.’ A book-review of ‘Audacious Audubon’ told the story of 
the pioneer-naturalist and artist-ornithologist. The founders of the Club, now 
living in Keokuk, Iowa, visited West Chester this spring and gave several 
informal talks, telling of the habits of the western birds. A few addresses from 
ornithologists outside our circle were much appreciated. 

John D. Carter, of Lansdowne, one of the best practical field-ornithologists, 
visited the Club and gave his instructive lecture, ‘Incidents in Nest-Hunting.’ 
John A. Gillespie, of Glenolden, Secretary of the Eastern Bird-Banding Asso- 
ciation, spoke enthusiastically of the ‘Bird-Banding Activities.’ Samuel C. 
Palmer, a recent visitor to Labrador and Baffin Land with Captain MacMillan, 
gave a delightful address, accompanied with excellent lantern-slides.—( Miss) 
MARGUERITE H. CALVERT, Secretary. 


Report of Robert Cushman Murphy, D. Sc., Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
Tue Avupir COMMITTEE, October 24, 1930. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Having audited the books, accounts, and records of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the fiscal year ended October 19, 
1930, we present herewith the following Exhibits and Schedules: 

Exuipir A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 10, 1930. 
EXHIBIT B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT. 
ExuHisit C—Suppty DEPARTMENT. 


SCHEDULE 1—INVESTMENTS. 

SCHEDULE 2—GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuND. 

SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 

SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BirD PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 

SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’s EDUCATIONAL Funp. 
SCHEDULE 7—BUILDING FuND. 


SCHEDULE 8—PAuL J. RAINEY Funp. 

SCHEDULE 9g—PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND. 

SCHEDULE 11—GAME REFUGE BILL Funp. 

SCHEDULE 12—GoLF CLUB SANCTUARY FUND. 

SCHEDULE 13—SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FUND. 
SCHEDULE 14—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

All disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers and the balances on deposit were substantiated by certificates re- 
ceived from the depositories. 

The investments in bonds were verified by confirmation duly received from 
the custodian, the Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 

Accompanied by Dr. Robert C. Murphy and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., we 
attended the safe deposit vaults and examined all mortgages held for invest- 
ment, which were found in order. 

We enumerate below Investments on which no dividends were received or 
interest paid when due. 


915-29 Dawson St. Property Mortgage: a —_ a 
Aug. 3, 1929, to Aug. 3, 1930. 514 percent.................$25,000 00 
‘Fetal Interest due... ... 2.00... cccccseccss MRgSTS CS 
Less: Paid on account..... a voila ee ae 142 25 
= $1,232 75 
1455 Undercliff Ave. Mortgage: 
Mar. 28, 1930, to Sept. 28, 1930, 514 per cent............... 52,800 00 1,482 25 
Atlantic Public Service Bond: 
10M Bond at 5% per cent, Feb. 1, 1930, to Aug. 1, 1930..... 9,750 00 275 00 
First Mortgage Notes, D. M. Hanley: 
i I 55. c.6 kris 4.5.0 « 9p Sade goa . 1,000 00 No Interest Rec’d 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc.: (Donated) 
12 Shares 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock, Par $50.00 . . . 600 00 §6—- Noo. Dividends 
12 Shares Common Stock, No Par Value..................- 180 00 Received 
Submitting the foregoing, we are, Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
(553) 
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: New York, October 27, 1930. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Sccieties, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, Certified Public Accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ended October 19, 1930. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1930, and income and expense account for the year ending 


the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in Ei 
connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 
Company. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) G. CLYDE FISHER 
(Signed) WINTHROP PACKARD 
Auditing Committee 


National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated St 
Balance Sheet as at Close of Business October 19, 1930 
Exhibit A ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks (Schedule 14)... . ee ee ee 
I nvestments- 
Real Estate Mortgages...... . $930,400 00 
Domestic Corporation Bonds. . . 298,439 25 
Domestic Corporation Stocks. ae 780 00 | 
U. S. Government Obligations. .. 1,038 76 : 
Foreign Government Obligations ; .. 110,231 50 
Real Estate...... ; ; ae Re 
Total Investments (Schedule 1)........ a ; ° 1,341,389 51 ” 
Furniture and Office Equipment— 
General Fund (Nominal Value)...................cccececcees I 00 ‘ 
Boats and Gasoline Engines—Paul J. Rainey Fund (Nominal Value). 1 00 
Realty: 
Purchased— 
Bird Island, Orange Lake, Fla........ Pivvxrmatan $250 20 ' 
\ Buzzard Island, S. C......... salaty ited inde eam 300 00 
1 ——_ $550 20 
Donated— 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, La. (Nominal Value).......... $1 co 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y. (Nominal Value)... I 00 
—_——— 2 00 
| a 552 20 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary. ......... 0.00 cece ceeeeeees > 10,000 00 
I nventory— 
Color Process Plates (Nominal Value).....................- : $500 00 
I SE NN on iis So ken arsien” << petmatdoe a uwaeeties mada 7,490 76 
° Ow cp ee 


$1,420,450 09 


Report of the Treasurer 


LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds— 
General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2).. .$831,494 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund..... - 4737 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund... . .. 25,000 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3).... . 201,794 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund...... ; 1,070 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund....... . 5,263 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule a. .. 180,000 
Special Funds— 
International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4) . $3,930 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5)...... . 2,565 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6) 18,060 
Building Fund (Schedule 7)........... . 100,296 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8)...... 16,369 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule ro).. . @2tg 
Game Refuge Bill Fund (Schedule 11) ...... 53 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund.................... 10,000 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 13)... 2,756 
Golf Club Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 12)............ ie eee 313 
Reserve for Contingencies........... 
Sur plus— 
Ne GAG a6 esis cn vee aad pw nenaenedneneas 5,000 
Add: Profit for the year ended October 19, 1930, from General 
TNS Ce Oe ds Ses cv ecisac cates eusaoeed <oses, es 
$10,542 


Less: Transfer to General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2)...... 5,022 


Balance October 19, 1930...........- i les hair der aes 


oo 


go 
89 
17 
92 
81 
12 
75 
oo 
64 
47 


$1,252,359 98 


156,569 67 
15,000 00 


5,520 44 


tashdas 09 


ace ye 
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Exhibit B GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 


Income: 
Members’ Dues 
Contributions 
Income from Investments 
Total Income... . 
Expenses: 
Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses—General 
Educational Effort 
Administrative Expenses. ...... 
BrrD-LoreE, Copies to Members. . 
Brrp-Lore, Extra Pages, Annual Report 
Contributions: 
California Audubon Society. . 


State County Park and Beaches Aeseciation 


National Parks Association............. 
Council for Conservation of Whales 

Jack Miner’s Sanctuary... . 

Agassiz Association. . . 


Color-Plates for Brrp-Lore... 

Artiat Drawings... o.oo... ccccces 

Electros, Half-Tones, Prints, and Negatives 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. ... . 


Legislative Campaign on behalf of Bald Eagle. . 


BR ool Seo s ad av atlantida spines 
Printing— Office and Field Agents’. 
Exhibition Expense 

Special Educational Campsign 

National Parks Protection 


General Expenses— 
Addressograph Plates 
Annual Meeting Expense 
Auditing.... 

Electric Light. . 
Envelopes and Supplies 
Insurance. .. 

Legal Services. . 
Multigraphing 

Office Assistants 

Office Rent. 

Postage. . 

Publicity and Development 
Telephone and Telegrams 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Total Expense.......... ee 


$13,752 
8,601 


2,992 


170 
1,939 
273 
860 

37 
22,949 
3,483 
975 
14,774 
764 
700 
1,366 


Net Profit from General iaiiaasad Carried to Surphas (Exhibit AD... 


. $41,515 00 

6,019 17 

- 44,402 70° 
$91,936 87 


. $1,857 65 


14 
97 


oo 
36 
60 
18 
85 
35 
~ 49,455 47_ 
86,394 24 
. $5,542 63 
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Exhibit C SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Sales: 
Audubon Bird Cards....... Bika eats paetees . $4783 68 
Brrp-Lore Subscriptions sig Bahai — 648 42 
Bird Books Sa aR a Ra ta Rea ete BORE deci tear tau’ — 
Bulletins. . a Lins eh deere onto ws ies es 
Cabinets..... aes ne ee poke eee 456 35 
Charts...... ee ee ee OF ie. sooo 6B,ep 06 
Educational Leaflets eae cg stan, eee , 5,065 20 
Field Glasses... ... bee haere ekg. cboea tied Oe Te 
Slides. .... Pee re oe els ie 1,589 95 
Total Sales...... wee ; GShaeiva auetone sais a SRE $22,779 31 
Expenses: 
Purchases: 
Cost of Bird Cards Sold.......... (shat chants .. $1,698 24 
Royalty on Cards paid to Artist.................. .-. 242 98 
RS cas ccs cewesebes scaaides ai eagi- 
Bird Books sa , 1h eh voekene ee 
Bulletins. . pieteths . 3,210 43 
Charts...... a : pirate ena . 835 00 
Educational Leaflets. . ; boca Ress . 2,757 60 
Field Glasses....... ar phe Ra ceased ... 1,328 43 
ee yin a naiek , = 1,288 75 
—————-$14,259 34 
Sundry Expenses: 
Advertising Costs and Supplies. S, $1,105 03 
Envelopes and Office Supplies 310 56 
Postage and Expressage.... . 1,415 21 
er ree 1,053 00 
Salaries of Supply Clerks. . , : 2,287 99 
———ee 6OS7F 79 


pS TCT TCO ET CTE Ce Roreote 20,431 13 


Net Profit for. Year Transferred to Building Fund (Schedule 7)... $2,348 18 
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Schedule 1 INVESTMENTS 
Real Domestic U. S. 
Total Estate Corporation Governm’t 
Investments Mortgages Bonds Obligations 


General! Endow- 
ment Fund 

Mary Dutcher Me 
morial Fund. . 

Laura Norcross Marrs 


6,750.00 6,750 


Fund. .. 25,000.00 25,000 
Permanent Fund 1922. 200,106.75 145,000 37,857.75 
Roosevelt Sanctuary 

Endowment Fund 952.75 952.75 
Cornelius A. Wood 

Endowment Fund 5,010.00 5,010.00 
Building Fund 85,861.25 12,500 41,348.75 
Paul J. Rainey En- 

dowment Fund.. 178,647.75 III,000 57,452.75 
Reserve for Contin- 

gencies Invested.. 14,950.00 10,000 4,950.00 
General Fund... 500.00 


Total per (Exhibit A) 


Schedule 2 


Balance of Fund, October 19, 1929 
Income: 

Life Memberships 

Gifts. . . 

Bequests puiew es 

Sale of Brrp-Lore (old numbers) 


Add: Profit on General Operations (Exhibit A)... . 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A) Seed 


Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities 
Available for Use... . 


$1,341,389.51 $930,400 $208,439.25 $1,038.76 


$823,611.01 $620,150 $150,867.25 $1,038.76 $50,775.00 $780 


“4 
&s Bo 
BA Bn 
om wea 
— “a WS 
Foreign f= <= 
Governm’t 53 $s 
Obligations QU RO 
17,249.00 
32,012.50 
10,195.00 
$500 


$110,231.50 $780 $50 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 


$762,943 37 


. $17,000 00 


3,628 oo 
42,890 79 
10 43 

— 63,529 22 


$826,472 59 
5,022 19 


$831,494 78 


$823,611 o1 
7,883 77 


$831,494 78 


Tr 


ha ee 
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Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 
tiful and interesting forms of wild life; 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations; 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere; 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 19, 1930 


eres OF Fee, CN EO, BOI 5.55005 o.s 065.0: bb a vnale eo edenw'e $201,794 30 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages......... nein wee. $7,402 47 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds... . 1,150 00 
Interest on Foreign Obligations........... so ira gee scree Atateta 885 00 
———_ 9487 47 


$211,231 77 
Disbursements: 
Transfer of Income to Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6). 0,437 47 


Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)..... pean Paes $201,794 30 


Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank.... ee re rece ee .. $1,687 55 
Invested in Securities <p ee, wines s 200,106 75 


$201,794 30 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 
Schedule 4 


Balance of Fund, October 19, 1929........ a re mr Tee $2,395 26 
Income: 
re Re eT I ry eet ; 3,255 00 
$5,650 26 
Disbursements: 
Contribution to Oil-Pollution Campaign Fund........... spree SeEp oe 
Clerical Assistance, Photographs, and Miscellaneous. .... . 419 49 
Supplies sent to Members of International Committee .. 17I 00 
Postage, Translating, and Publicity................ 69 12 
Expenses attending Conference. . . . OEE ee pe eee 932 95 
_ ~1,710 36 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)............. Fee es tie $3,039 90 


Made up as follows: 
I ik S61 oss asd ad awaiend ee eee ipceitueanwnel $3,039 90° 
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Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1929.......... Paiac hk aie wot Lamia $6,061 74 
Receipts: 
Contributions Te Ce TS a a ee ee re 4,125 50 
$10,187 24 
Disbursements: 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses....................-ee00005 $7,174 60 
Inspection of Rookeries. = ore ; 157 90 
Supplies sent to Wardens ; pode We ... 165 40 
Photographs, Printing, and Miscellaneous... eee ae 
—_ 7,621 35 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)...........0.00020005 $2,565 89 
Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1929... 0.660000 ccc cccececcceeveee $13,417 55 
Income: s 
Contributions........ (cai Aa AS eaten athe ee haa ate $20,088 oo ] 
Junior Members’ Fees i eae eee i agaieuveteeeeua 38,575 20 ] 
——— 58 663 20 
$72,080 75 
Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3)...... 9,437 47 
Siiaiailiciiad L 
$81,518 22 
Disbursements: 
Administrative Expense beg ne Tnendinntoden ene hacen omens $1,500 00 
sao. :5- sl easeulee a aveie wk Same sewewemiess 6,456 61 
Buttons to Junior Clubs... . nak acne ae ean daeeae Gn A aaa ceo 1,633 50 
I s,s. al nehad Rae ade mac enakwasiesicea 496 71 
Drawings (Sp diuiadeeavaes edad eh sss 51 00 
Cartage and Expressage PER hae ciara ancae ie Anaad 56 38 
OO CE OOS od icccentvccdonvaxeeaedeeesrne 554 70 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses..................00esesceees 13,225 36 
Office Rent..... 5p sdb disease ete aekecoee eae ake 1,053 00 
EN is ag 3.958 he aie GRRE ENE Na Kok ea RR atic 558 36 
Postage on Circulars and Literature..................ccccceesece 10,600 00 
esc kkseeackanogeeatakee away 1,394 82 
EEA SPELL TEC CE EET ETD Cr 742 54 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members........................ 11,403 00 T) 
Reports and Publicity...... 5 Sitpsat ae lal dad carsibscai'acp ahdlcardtac aera 2,902 43 
st cei andnvinaanacenedisiewuneas 122 50 Le 
Seamamnnbnes and Clerical Wek, .......ccccccccccccicncsccccsenes 9,407 96 
a5. 5.0, 5G whe wap gene aera aR 100 00 Be 
N.S csu vinneen veka beatae wee aue eile eee s 395 10 
Miscellaneous. ........ va id 0 Dri deed aaa Sepak eee dg cena ae 804 08 
63,458 05 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A).........00ceceeeeee $18,060 17 
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Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 
eee ar Pek CU 60, BOE. ooo ois oki sk od ndw cde vdaee eine $79,680 58 
Income: 
Ee OE On a any Nee Mae .... $14,463 50 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages................ ig, en re 858 80 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds.......... Sia aan ae 1,685 62 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations....._. sia 1,120 42 
ps OU I IN og noida od cals sesuwatamnavadeekeas 139 82 
————_ 18, 268_:16 
Transfer of Profit from Supply Department (Exhibit C)........... 2,348 18 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)..........0..00000045 $100,296 92 
Made up as follows: r 
NI 68 n.d 0G Posted da od eed sates esnautiots $14,435 67 
SN II 05s ck opie ovalrg bau sine hwawtecaaeien 85,861 25 
$100,296 92 
ee 
4] 
Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND | 
Balanes of Fund, Oceber £0, 1086... ooo csccsccsivcntsvieseece — $20,184 32 | 
Income: q 
Rentals of Sanctuary.... oa aocoe, andegh beara saad eh ehud a nasicarse atta . .$19,853 42 
ee OU CIID, 5 pine aa ke Re pana eRe ee eee 283 57 
——_——— 90,196 99 i 
Disbursements: $40,321 31 
Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistants............ $8,122 11 
Tn rae Ue ints a a este ek nhide re ited Dateien 659 51 
Gasoline for Patrol Boats............ eeaese as ala i 653 56 
Lumber—for Breakwater and Repairs............. - 471 57 
Repairs and Improvements on Boats. . eat re 429 28 
SE ee LS Cee HT? a Clin mee ee 1,616 86 Hl 
Miscellaneous Purchases and Expenses .. ata ee 574 20 | 
Insurance and Taxes eee i ; ' = .. 2,925 03 
Legal Services. . . ira 310 10 
Inspection and Supervision ee ane 169 34 
Delco Plant Refrigerator... ical race sgraoaars 631 15 
———-———— 16,5638 71 
$23,758 60 
Deduct: Boats and Engines written off........ .........0c00eeees 6,364 78 
$17,393 82 
Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g). . . 8,975 99 ] 
$26,369 81 
Less: Transfer to Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g)...... . 10,000 00 | 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)........00 ccc ccceceueee $16,369 81 
Made up as follows: 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value)....... ...... ......... ee $1 00 
Boats and Engines (Nominal Value)........... ... . eer? I 00 
Cash in Bank..... are PP bc aceite GO kea in cari lg 16,367 81 
$16,369 81 
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PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 


Schedule 9 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1929. ........cccccccccccccuccsccees $170,000 00 
Transfer of Part of Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8)........ ree 10,000 00 
$180,000 00 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages....... ; 1.22. $6,210 00 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. iene oe 
Interest on Bank Balances kaos ha 58 29 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations..... OP RTT 525 00 
——ae ee 
$188,975 90 
Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8).......... 8,075 99 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)..........0. 0000000. $180,000 00 


Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank...... sit . $1,352 25 
Invested in Securities . See Beene . 178,647 75 


$180,000 00 


Schedule 10 ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
arene OF Ped, Cae 90, FOGG. oo aiis cvicndvesscescvdsiecsesen cana $2,051 10 
Income: 
Contributions. .... ish ip lesa aa eal Se eee ee $4,819 65 
Interest from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Investment ....... ee 50 00 
——— — 4,869 65 
$6,920 75 
Disbursements: 
Rent of Audubon House ee . $120 00 
Salary and Expense of Agent in Charge ek . 4,306 78 
Publicity ae 153 87 
Miscellaneous Expense in Connection with Sanctuary. ... 126 98 
= £909 Oe 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A).......0... 0c c cece eens $2,213 12 
Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank.. ; Leas Stee «soe 08,2E2 12 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value)... . ae A ee er I 00 


$2.213 12 
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Schedule 11 GAME REFUGE BILL FUND 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1929............... ere ... $80 26 
Disbursements: 

Traveling Expense of Worker............... NAR rer BME IAT oy etre ; wis ee 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A).....0000 000 c ccc cece ee eeeeees $53 75 
Schedule 12 GOLF CLUB SANCTUARY FUND 
Balance, October 19, 1929..... wt eat a $532 73 
Receipts: 

Specia] Contributions for Work hed i . .$8,000 00 

Sale of Bulletins Ls Cait abe Ricca ak a Sec eee ee tee 74 80 

—#——— 8,074 80 
$8,607 53 
Disbursements: 

Salary and Expenses—Special Agent.................... Se ne $2,604 86 

Purchase of Office Furniture..................... s.Sigustp gabe 5 aetus”- en 

Printing Bulletins udp oe aiesa dis ee Si eR eee em 1,929 25 

Motion Pictures sabdites iat tg lac rs anced abtieeteae ee ea eT eo a 

Printing Caddie Cards PS NES re Sa eiand eee 330 00 

Printing Circulars ee eda rear re 160 95 

Clerical Assistance iiasseck a “e casce S885 30 

Multigraphing, Printing and Supplies aaa eee aie . 254 70 

Rent of Office LMnckaeentia Raa aeeines vere . 600 00 

Stereopticon Slides. . . Sy ees Sparen ; 42 08 

Postage and Miscellaneous ice Ao: Cee ee faa i 

— — 8,294 06 
Balance Unexpended October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)................ An $313 47 
SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FUND 
Schedule 13 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1920 ; $950 00 
Income: 
Contributions ss sisuiars Aaaaeeel te read op 16,704 0c 
$17,654 00 
Disbursements: 

Options on Land in Nevada Exercised.................. ...+-$14,733 30 

Quit Claim Deed sin kh sok giiasalars aexd is 25 00 

Barb-Wire Fence on Sanctuary... acne ‘F 139 06 


——————<= Eiees-eP 


Balance Unexpended October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A)........... S aera $2,756 64 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Schedule 14 


Cash Balance, October 19, 1929 

Rec eipls: 
General Fund Income. 
Supply Department Receipts 
International Bird Protection Fund 
Egret Protection Fund 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Children’s Educational Fund 
Building Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 
General Endowment Fund 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund.... 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund 
Golf Club Sanctuary Fund 
Net Decrease of Bird Card Inventory 
Net Prepaid Interest 

Total Receipts 


Disbursements: 


General Fund ve 
Supply Department Expenses... 


International Bird Protection Fund 
Egret Protection Fund 

Children’s Educational Fund. 

Paul J. Rainey Fund.. 

Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 

Game Refuge Bill Fund 

Golf Club Sanctuary Fund 

New Investments Made 

Less: Investments Matured 


Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund 
Deed to Dawson Street Property 
Total Disbursements 


Cash Balance, October 19, 1930 (Exhibit A) 


. $247,166 75 
150,000 00 


$91,936 
22,779 
35255 


4,125 § 


9,437 
58,663 
18,268 
20,130 
8,975 
4,869 
63,529 
62 
16,704 
8,074 

1,698 


423 § 


$86,304 
20,431 


1,710 
7,021 3: 


63,458 
16,562 


4,797 


26 5 


8,204 


97,106 7 
14,897 ; 


500 


$58,339 28 


_332,940 49 
$391,279 77 


321,770 15 
$69,509 62 


Note.—Of the Receipts in Supply Department ($22,779.31) $623.35 represents cost of 


supplies used by other Funds as follows: 
Children’s Educational Fund 
Egret Protection Fund 
General Fund 


Therefore, the cash receipts and disbursements will be correspondingly reduced by this 


amount 


Can you tell the flight-song 
of the Kentucky Warbler? 


Where does the Ruffed 


Grouse roost? 


What is the difference 
between the American 
and European Robin? 


These fascinating bits of bird 
lore are only a fraction of the 


pleasure that awaits nature lovers 
in a new book 


The 
Wissahickon 
Hills 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


CONCERNING BIRDS-EGGING 
THE LITTLE BROWN CREEPER 
A CHIMNEY SWIFT’S DAY 
THE RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET 
THE RAIN CROW 
BIRDS AND BARRENS 


are some of the delightful chapters 
interspersed between a pre of 
comment on one of the most enchant- 
ing parks in all the world. The hills 
of the Wissahickon Valley, just out- 
tide of Philadelphia, are the back- 
_— of Dr. Weygandt’s youth and 
e writes of them, of their histor 
and of the wild life there with youth: 
ful candor and with that contagious 
enthusiasm for picturesque locality 
which is his own particular talent. 


Illustrated 


$4.00 
Send for descriptive circular 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Use the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, avoids waste, 
holds a quart, weighs (packed) 
) 3pounds, and costs$1 and post- 
age. Why pay more? 


oo. MIXTURE 
BIRD FOOD 


Balanced ration. Nothing else 
like it; nothing else so g 


10 p , $2 and postag 
Everything for Wild Birds. Cheiiens yon 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1447 Washington Street CANTON, MASS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS __ 
cA ‘Bishop “Bird Feeder 


x As gifts for bird- 
lovers, children, or 

“‘shut-ins,"” bird feeders 

are unusually attractive 

| and entertaining. Prices 

range from 50 cents to 

$7.50. At your dealer's 

Bishop Weathervane Feeder or direct from Meriden. 


of cypress, stained brown. ’ 
Length 23 inches. Price $4 Write for Catalogue 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
226 Elm Street MERIDEN, CONN. 


$15 FOR YOUR OLD GLASS 


To apply on the new and improved 
$35 rakel 7-power, 7-ounce pocket 
prism. 

A few guaranteed ones at $19.50. We 
carry everything in new and used glasses. 
send for free catalogue. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box A-182, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


THE HANDY, AUTOMATIC. 
GRAIN FEEDER FOR BIRDS 
This Feeder can be filled withany kind 
of grain. After filling bottle, hang 
eronanail, invert Feeder and insert 


a i 
toa tree or rbaildin 4 
with bottle. postpaid BO. 

CALIFF - Prone 
| 1136 N. 8th St., Dept. B, Quincy, Il. 


PHOTOGRAPHS DESIRED 


OULD like to get in communication with persons having 
good, interesting photographs of birds, mammals, insects, 
fish, and wild life in general. Address 


WILLIAM NESBIT, Highland Club, Summit, N. J. 


RARE binocular, field glass, telescope, and microscope bargains. 

Slightly used. Salesmen's Samples. $1.75 and up. Example: 
8-power genuine stereo prism binocular, $9. All makes: Busch, 
Du Maurier, Lemaire, ox Imont, Megaphos, Schutz, etc. 3- to 
34-power. Excellent glasses for all outdoor pu oses—nature 
and bird study. World's largest assortment. Catalog free. Write 


DU MAURIER IMPORTERS. Dept. 7411A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


My Tropical Air Castle 


Nature Studies on Barro Colorado Island 
in the Canal Zone 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


AS OTHERS SEE IT: SECOND SERIES 


Mr. Chapman has, as is well known, a most engaging style, and anything he writes is 
full of interest and charm. No one can read these pages without envying him in his ‘casa’ on 
Barro Colorado and his idyllic existence there.”—The Ibis, London, England. 


‘His statements of fact inspire confidence; his theses are clear and significant; his con- 
sideration of problems mature and well grounded. ... Through all the color and texture of 
words that make for happy reading, this book never leaves the thread of truth; it is a faithful, 
and hence truly illuminating, picture of the world it describes.”"—The Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York. 


‘*His long and varied experiences in tropical America—in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
South America, and his well-known literary ability have rendered him peculiarly well fitted 
for the preparation of this work, and he has produced one of the most delightful accounts of 
tropical wild life that have yet appeared, a book that holds the reader’s attention from cover to 
cover.” —The Auk, Lancaster, Pa. 


‘‘Ifere you are with a story that is 100 per cent fact, rounding up the animals of Barro 
Colorado in an economy of daily existence that is tremendously absorbing. Not a heavy line 
in the entire record—and scientists are, sometimes, dreary under their dead weight of pure 
truth, but not this man... a work that is sound in useful knowledge, that is beautiful and 
companionable throughout its full course.” —Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 


‘*The penultimate sentence of the book refers to the view from Ancon Hill, where ‘the 
airplanes above their field, the troops at Amador, the fortified islands beyond, and the men-of- 
war at anchor in the bay are symbols of protection and hence of peace.’ We commend that 
sentence to all pacifists. Pretty darn straight thinking, for a scientist. 

“We can easily believe that this book will be welcomed not only by the Old Timer on 
‘The Line’ (as they used to call the Canal), not only by those of us who have spent happy 
sweating hours hunting in the jungles and over the savannahs of Panama, but also by the 
wide circle of nature-loving Americans to whom this book will be a revelation.”—Coast 
Artillery Fournal. 


‘The book is wholly devoid of anything like pose which unfortunately spoils so many good 
books about tropical life. When the author finds that his automatic cameras have taken an 
unusually fine picture of a puma or a tapir, he cheers and dances with delight and tells us 
about it. When a wren sings magnificently, he applauds the singer there in the heart of the 
forest and puts on record his applause. When he senses the menace of some wild animal close 
at hand, he feelingly describes the cold chills that run down his spine. There is no other book 
which the residents of the Canal Zone and Panama can read with growing interest and which 
will tell them so much about the different birds and mammals of this place, of their behavior 
and their songs, as this one by Dr. Chapman.”—Panama American, Panama. 


8v0; 417 pages; many illustrations. $5.00; postage, 20 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 29 West 32d St., NEW YORK 


